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Prosperity and the Workers 


HE outlook for domestic business is still clouded 
by the prospect of labour trouble. The threat to 
the continuance of economic recovery which it contains 
can be, and has been, greatly exaggerated. In particular, 
the alarm felt a fortnight or three weeks ago is now seen 
to have been due to the fortuitous conjuncture of a few 
important disputes, contrasting sharply with a long 
period of remarkable industrial peace, rather than to any 
teally widespread discontent. But though in perspective 
the matter appears in its proper proportions, it has 
not been entirely exorcised. Industrial disputes are on 
the increase, 
i In the two disputes which are engaging public atten- 
i at the moment, the outlook is moderately hopeful. 
a London bus strike, it is true, continues, but it has 
" prevented from spreading to the other sections of 
Pee, Transport. In the coal-mining dispute, nego- 
ar on the central issue are proceeding as we write, 
* tie remaining differences are so small that a national 
of + dean almost inconceivable, The real importance 
ese two disputes, however, lies not so much in their 
c Causes or course as in their symptomatic 
char ac ‘ They unquestionably reflect a less com- 
P ae temper in organised labour, There are rumours 
: cen. a further disturbances in other indus- 
y in the engineering industry—and though 
Hone of these is individually of epagaiee: collectively 
are a portent. 
brok Y should this epidemic of labour restlessness have 
€n out at this precise moment? It is not enough to 


dismiss ‘it offhand as a normal accompaniment of 
economic recovery. For 1936 was a year of very rapid 
recovery—the fourth in succession—and yet it was sin- 
gularly free from labour trouble. Rising prices do not 
take us much further in explanation. The cost of living, 
it is true, is 5 per cent. higher than at this time last 
year, but money wage rates have shown, on the average, 
an almost equivalent rise. Real rates of wages are still 
almost at record heights and weekly earnings are pro- 
bably higher than ever. Wages, moreover, have not 
been the subject at issue in most disputes. The rising 
cost of living is undoubtedly playing its part, and will 
do so increasingly as time goes on; but it can hardly be 
said, at the moment, to be the major factor. 

An alternative, and not unduly cynical, explanation 
is that increasing profits are the bait to which the unions 
are rising. It is always more tempting to demand a 
larger slice when the size of the cake is growing. But 
this again cannot be a full explanation; for London 
Transport’s profits are not increasing, and in the mining 
industry wages everywhere secure the automatic benefit 
of swelling profits, and in some districts additional wage 
concessions have been given in the last few months. 
Possibly the real reason is the restored prosperity, not of 
employers, but of the unions themselves. With their 
members again in employment—their skilled members 
in active demand—the unions’ finances are restored and 
their rear is no longer threatened by unemployment. 
A renewed advance becomes possible. ~ 

In these circumstances, it is wise to survey the field 
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of labour conditions in an attempt to discover where 
conflict can be avoided by preventive action. Trade 
unionism is so thoroughly accepted in this country that 
it comes as a shock to realise how small a proportion 
of British workers are actually enrolled in trade unions. 
There are roughly 19 million persons covered by National 
Health Insurance, and some 13 millions insured against 
unemployment. But the membership of unions affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress in 1936 was only 
3,615,000. It follows that there are many unorganised 
industries, especially among those which have been 
growing most rapidly. In some of these industries wages 
are low and conditions of work bad. In the road haulage 
industry, for example, a Departmental Committee has 
recently reported that wages are frequently ‘‘ even lower 
than the minimum rates of wages fixed by trade boards *’ 
and that hours are “‘ in nearly all cases . . . consider- 
ably in excess of the 48-hour week.’’ Some other dis- 
tributive trades have conditions almost as bad. In 
engineering, the workers have not had a propor- 
tionate share in the recent swelling prosperity which has 
come to many of the lighter branches of the industry. 
Women’s wages are almost everywhere too low. 

These are all cases in which no immediate remedy can 
be expected from trade union activity, for organisation 
must precede action. It may be suggested that a more 
direct method would be that made possible by the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, which was instrumental in the years 
just before and after the war in considerably improving 
conditions in sweated industries. 

Sweated industries, however, are exceptional, though 
by no means non-existent, even to-day; and the Trade 
Board method is not applicable to industry as a whole. 
There the worker turns to the trade unions, and it is 
from them that the greater part of the pressure for 
improved conditions—and, incidentally, for greater effici- 
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ency—will come. On the whole, this pressure is to be 
welcomed, for its results in raising the standard of livin 

usually outweigh the disturbance it creates. Collect’ 
bargaining is accepted in this country—indeed, jt is 
hardly questioned in principle—and many of the most 
progressive industries welcome it as a factor making for 
order and stability. Even those employers who regard 
it as a necessary evil are inclined to rank the necessit 

above the evil. For the public at large, trade union colla. 
boration in the settlement of working conditions accords 
with the growing belief that industry is fundamentally 
a co-operative process of partnership rather than an 
exclusive concern of proprietors or an anti-social 
exploitation. 

This acceptance of trade unionism’s central contention, 
however, carries with it certain obligations on organised 
labour. One is the duty to exercise a wise discrimination 
in using, or threatening to use, the ultimate weapon of 
the strike. It should remain in reserve for employment, 
in important cases, when all other means of settlement 
have been exhausted. There is also an obligation on the 
rank and file to observe the necessary discipline, The 
mechanism of the unions is rightly democratic. But it js 
not true democracy for the rank and file to empower 
leaders to make agreements and then to repudiate them. 

There have been disturbing indications recently that 
both these truths are being forgotten. Both in the London 
bus strike and in the coal dispute the rank and file have 
overruled the leaders. In both, the strike weapon has 
been unsheathed with more haste than can be justified. 
It is important that these methods should not be further 
pursued. For if they are, what might be a beneficial 
period of labour advance may be converted into a series 
of unnecessarily bitter conflicts. That would be bad for 
the prestige of the democratic system. It would be even 
worse for trade unionism. 


The Austrian Portent 


HE comings and goings, both along and about the 
Rome-Berlin axis, have brought Austria’s destiny 
once more into the forefront of European events. No one, 
save the chief protagonists, knows what réle SIGNOR 
MUSSOLINI, HERR HITLER, GENERAL GOERING, DR VON 
SCHUSCHNIGG and Count C1ano between them during 
the last few weeks have reserved for that small but im- 
portant country. Least of all, perhaps, have the 
Austrians themselves any clear idea in what political 
direction they wish to go, or whither they are being led. 
Does their destiny lie in Rome or in Berlin? Between 
the two, or beyond both? 


This may explain the many irreconcilable opinions 
now being voiced in Vienna. One Austrian will assure 
the foreign observer that the present political regime is 
the old Austria come to life again, while another will 
warn him that it is no more than a crust on the surface 
of the lava in the crater of a volcano which is just getting 
ready to erupt. Perhaps the greatest disagreement of all 
is over the problem of what has happened to the former 
adherents of the Austrian Social-Democratic Party. Have 
they stayed Marxist? Have they turned Nazi? Have 
they drifted back into the fold of the Church? Tracking 
down the vanished Austrian Social-Democrat is as 
elusive a quest as hunting the snark, or the slipper, or 
the pre-war English Liberal vote. On all those questions, 
views are legion. 

But there is one point on which these discordant voices 
speak in chorus. They all agree that the fate of Austria 
depends on the policy of England and France: and on 
this question there is only a difference of desire, without 
any difference of conviction. There is a minority of 


Austrian Pan-Germans and Nazis who do not want the 
Western Powers to take a more active line because they 
wish for an Anschluss, or at any rate for a Gleich- 
schaltung. There are other Austrians who hope to see 
England and France restrain the German and Italian 
icebergs from crushing between them the Austrian cockle- 
shell; and these Austrians whose eyes are turned west- 
ward are probably in a majority, since they seem to 
include those who take no other interest in politics, as 
well as the politically conscious supporters of the Vater- 
landische Front. But the minority who set no store by 
Anglo-French intervention agree with the majority who 
place their hopes in it in believing that this Westem 
question—and not any local play of forces—is the issue 
which will be decisive for Austria’s destiny. 
Whatever an Englishman or a Frenchman may think 
about this Austrian belief, he will soon find that the 
Austrians are not alone in holding it. If he talks to @ 
Pole, a Hungarian or a Jugoslav, he will encounter 
virtually the same point of view. The truth seems to be 
that (perhaps with the exception of Czechoslovakia) all 
these lesser States that lie in the arena between Germany, 
Italy, and Russia have now resigned themselves to the 
idea that they cannot expect to be masters of their own 
fate. Their future will depend upon the relations betwee? 
the Great Powers that overshadow them. If the Westem 
Powers show themselves determined to prevent the 
Central Powers from achieving their ambition to make 
Central and Eastern Europe revolve round the Berlin- 
Rome axis, then the Central and East-European States 
may pluck up the courage to fight for their lives under 
Anglo-French leadership. But if the Western Powers 
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make up their minds to abandon Central and Eastern 
Europe to a German hegemony, then these small 
countries will accept the inevitable. Perhaps Czecho- 
Jjovakia might put up a strong fight which would 
ultimately involve the whole delicate structure of 
Europe; but the majority of her neighbours have no 
stomach for self-immolation. If they are to lose their 
liberty, they prefer to lose it quietly rather than to lose 
their life as well. That is the lesson which they have 
learnt from the story of Abyssinia. 

Undesignedly, yet not the less effectively, such an 
acceptance of a German hegemony would be the smaller 
States’ revenge upon the Western Powers for having left 
them in the lurch. For if it be true that the destiny of 
Austria or Poland depends on the policy of London and 
Paris, is it not perhaps equally true that the destiny of 
France and Great Britain depends no less directly upon 
what happens to Central and Eastern Europe? These 
small countries may be right in thinking that they are 
nothing in themselves. But Germany might also not be 
wrong in thinking that, in her hands, they would be 
capable of making history by giving Germany a decisive 
superiority over her Western rivals. At present the 
smaller countries are all frankly temporising, and one 
shrewd observer from a Viennese watch tower declares 
that the shifts in the policy of Poland, Austria and the 
Little Entente States are a surer index of the state of 
health of England and France than any news that comes 
to him direct from those two Western countries. 
“Austria has to temporise with the rest. She cannot 
break away from Italy and Germany. The utmost she 
can do is to refuse to be drawn into an anti-Western 
front. With her living memories of her own réle as a 
Great Power, she probably feels even more distaste than 
her successor-states feel for the réle that all alike are now 
being compelled to play. But one cannot be guided by 
one’s taste when one is in constant peril of one’s life and 
when one cannot count upon any helping hand to throw 
a life line if one’s cockle-boat is stove in. 

This necessity to temporise is perhaps the hardest test 
of the character of the lonely man who now has the 
government of Austria in his hands—or, should one 
rather say, on his shoulders, which are manfully bearing 
this burden of Atlas. DR von SCHUSCHNIGG is a man 


A System 


[* Great Britain, the cradle of the incongruous, we 
pride ourselves on a long and lively tradition of 
political thinking, and, in the same breath, on our entire 
€mancipation from the tyranny of abstract doctrines. 
We work, consequently, in an environment of anomalies, 
and, on the whole, we thrive on it. But one disadvantage 
of the policy is that some of our most valuable anomalies 
obtain less than their meed of careful attention because 
they cannot readily be fitted into simple categories. 
condition certainly applies to the National Savings 
Movement, which is celebrating its twenty-first birthday 
+ year. Its central organisation and part of its 
regional activity are financed by the State, but a great 
Proportion of its work is done by some thousands of 
Public-spirited private citizens. It has always enjoyed the 
oie support of all parties throughout its history. And 
as the laudable object of encouraging, from a mainly 
Stic motive, one particular virtue. The movement 
caae in the War, as only one of many organisations 
tional up to meet exceptional necessities in an excep- 
manner. Founded on the recommendations of the 


on §u Committee on War Loans for Small Investors, 
» National War Savings Committees (for there were 
0 at first, which were quickly merged) set themselves 
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who is convinced of his mission and is dedicated to it. 
He does not glory in it; he submits to it. It is not for him 
an intoxicating fulfilment of his personality; it is a heavy 
cross. And one may guess that, in the BUNDESKANZLER’S 
own mind, the criterion of success in his task is not an 
outward one. No doubt he faces the fact that the 
Vaterlandische Front might be broken by the impact of 
external forces which it would be quite beyond his own 
power to control, and that his personal career might end 
in the same fashion as that of his predecessor Dr 
Dottruss. These possibilities probably do not dismay 
him. It is enough for him to do his duty as a good and 
faithful servant. 

If this diagnosis of DR von SCHUSCHNIGG comes any- 
where near the mark, it means that he is one of the 
most formidable statesmen in Europe. A nation composed 
of six million Schuschniggs would be invincible. But that 
raises the question: Is ScHUSCHNIGG or HITLER the 
typical Austrian? HITLER, with his artistic temperament, 
bears the greater resemblance to the stage Austrian who 
plays his mercurial réle in the imagination of the 
foreigner. But then nations have a way of making up 
caricatures of themselves for export. And perhaps the 
Austrian statesman who has stuck to his post in Vienna, 
instead of making a profitable Hegira to Berlin, is, after 
all, not so un-Austrian as he would appear to be in 
foreign eyes. DR VON SCHUSCHNIGG puzzles the foreigner 
because we are unused to finding men of this austere 
ascetic type in the réle of Austrian—or, for that matter, 
Bnitish—politicians. 

Perhaps, then, it is as a politician rather than as an 
Austrian that DR VON SCHUSCHNIGG is a portent. His 
freedom from HITLER’s shoddiness almost automatically 
deprives him of HITLER’s demagogic flair. Is he suffi- 
ciently in touch with the mass of his countrymen? His 
aloofness may be his Achilles’ heel. Yet he has three very 
potent assets. He has behind him all the momentum of 
the Austrian tradition. He can console himself, if he 
should fail to win the hearts of the Social Democrats, 
with the knowledge that they greatly prefer his regime 
to the only now conceivable alternative. And last, but 
not least, he has his own character. An ascetic who is 
also a fighter may prove to be as much a match for the 
FOUHRER as for the DUCE. 


for Saving 


the twofold object of reducing individual spending and 
securing as much as possible of the money saved for the 
Government. To attain those ends, the National War 
Savings Movement enlisted an immense body of volun- 
tary helpers, engaged upon a furious propaganda 
campaign and organised a host of War Savings Associa- 
tions to purchase the newly instituted War Savings 
Certificates. It also ran special campaigns in support of 
the Five Per Cent. War Loan, War Bonds and Food 
Economy. 

When the War ended, the movement, unlike most 
other novelties of the period, survived intact, on the 
recommendation of an official committee ‘‘ impressed by 
the enormous potential increase in the number of small 
investors.’ To-day, after twenty-one years of develop- 
ment, its constitution is as follows. At the apex of the 
pyramid stands the National Savings Committee, a large 
body composed partly of members appointed by the 
Treasury, partly of representatives of various interested 
bodies and partly of delegates elected from the move- 
ment’s voluntary workers. This Committee has a very 
strong Industrial Advisory Council to assist in one 
branch of its work. Beneath the national committee 
comes a voluntary organisation, composed of some 1,250 
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Local Savings Committees, each dealing with its own 
area, which in nearly all cases is the same as the local 
government area. These committees, whose personnel 
includes municipal leaders, teachers, social workers and 
other public spirited persons, supervise and encourage 
the local savings clubs (usually called National Savings 
Groups), the promotion of which is the raison d'étre of 
the whole hierarchy. The National Savings Committee 
runs a London office, which has an official Civil Service 
staff of about 200 persons all told, and is financed 
directly by the Treasury. Under the office, in turn, are 
the twelve regions into which England and Wales are 
divided—Scotland has a separate organisation. Each 
region has a commissioner and a varying number of 
assistant commissioners. An annual conference is held in 
each region with delegates from each local committee, 
proportionate in number to the number of Savings 
Groups under its egis. This conference elects the region’s 
representative on the national committee. At county 
meetings (held in the course of the regional conferences) 
delegates are chosen for the National Savings Assembly, 
the annual parliament of the movement as a whole. 

Thus, in this complex of private and public activity 
the streams of influence flow up and down with a nice 
division of forces. The opposite dangers of bureaucracy 
and amateurism are neatly escaped, and throughout its 
life the movement has consistently succeeded in adapt- 
ing its methods with increasing skill to changing circum- 
stances. A glance at its statistics reveals the changes with 
which it has had to contend. In the War period, under 
the spur of exceptional needs, the number of groups 
which it organised rose to 41,000. In the first flush of 
peace, when men and women attempted to restore pre- 
war modes of life, many groups died outright, and more 
first slept and then expired. By the beginning of 1923 the 
total had fallen to nearly 18,000. The greatest tribute to 
the movement's vitality is that this crisis was safely sur- 
mounted. In the following years, even in the worst period 
of slump, the number rose steadily. To-day it is back at 
38,000, with a membership of about 1,250,000 persons 
actually enrolled in its groups. 

The movement is now an established and prospering 
part of our national life. The rough figures available 
suggest that a high proportion of working-class saving 
is performed through its mechanism. What part of this 
is in any sense net, it is, of course, very hard to tell, but 
if we look at the details of group organisation, it is not 
impossible to make a reasonable guess. 

Of the existing groups, three-fifths are in schools, 
and of the remainder about two-thirds are in places of 
employment, and one-third in social organisations, 
churches, mothers’ unions, clubs and the like. The 
national committee suggests a diversity of different 
schemes for these different classes of savings groups, 
the Post Office Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Banks 
and National Savings Certificates being the media 
through which the movement works. The most elaborate 
schemes are naturally designed for places of employment. 
Under these schemes, the savings of the employees, with 
assistance from the employer, can be used to provide 
endowment and death benefit. Many simpler types of 
schemes are appropriate to schools and social organisa- 
tions. The secretary of a group may simply bank the 
members’ contributions, and distribute the money at the 
annual meeting, or, if any member so wishes, transfer it 
to his private savings account or buy savings certificates 
for him. Alternatively, a member may have a National 
Savings Stamp Book and buy stamps for it from the 
secretary; or he may have a Penny Savings Bank book 
in which his payments-in and his withdrawals can be 
recorded. One popular and ingenious scheme makes a 
mild appeal to the saver’s gambling instinct. Each mem- 
ber of the group covenants to save so many sixpences 
a week for thirty weeks to obtain so many Savings certifi- 
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cates. With the weekly revenue the secretary buys cer. 
tificates, and a weekly ballot is held to decide in whose 
name these certificates shall be put. The least fortunate 
subscriber obtains his certificate as soon as he has com. 
pleted his thirty weeks’ saving. The remainder begin to 
earn their interest anything from one to twenty-nine 
weeks earlier. 

The simplicity of these schemes, the places in which 
they work, and the literature which recommends them 
suggest two conclusive facts. The motives for savino 
which are fostered are very general. The new Savers 
save for the most part, not specifically to have money 
for holidays or Christmas festivities and so on, but 
because they are taught the merits of wise spending and 
the utility of possessing a reserve fund. The movement 
has affected national life mainly by raising the economic 
intelligence of those to whom economic wisdom is most 
important. And, secondly, the people directly affected 
comprise a large population untouched through most 
of their lives by similar movements. Of the school 
children (and their parents) to whom the movement 
appeals, many probably learn to save throughout their 
working lives; and others, while ceasing to exercise 
communal thrift, doubtless continue to be careful 
spenders. As this has now gone on for more than two 
decades, and its effects are cumulative, its net result 
must have been enormous. 

After this review of its works, it is scarcely necessary 
to give the movement a formal testimonial. But two 
criticisms are often heard which deserve mention, In 
the first place, the wisdom of saving on our present 
scale has been energetically attacked by some econo- 
mists. And, moreover, the old objection to ‘“‘ taking 
money out of circulation ’’—singularly inapplicable 
though it be to loans to Government—is always ready to 
be hurled at advocates of personal economy. But the 
movement should surely lose no sleep over such ques- 
tionings. The aggregate volume of savings in the three 
institutions mentioned is now not less _ than 
£1,371,800,000, and the annual increment is about 
£70 millions. But if we measure usefulness by the addi- 
tion it makes to the welfare of the people who save it, 
it is obviously the most useful part of the nation’s 
savings. If it should ever be desirable that we save 
less, there are other streams we can dam at a less direct 
cost and an equal indirect gain. Secondly, some well- 
intentioned people accuse the movement of having, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a political effect. By cheaply 
assisting the poor man to have a stake in the country’s 
capital, it is supposed to prevent his expressing resent- 
ment at the way he is treated by Capitalism. This 
contention seems singularly inept. If the stake is small— 
as in most cases it must be—the objection posits 4 
remarkable potentiality for complacency: and if it 's 
large enough to stifle discontent, who could honestly 
object to that? 

All things considered, therefore, the case for defence 
and congratulation is fully established. Theory may huff 
and puff, but the structure is thoroughly windproof. 
His Majesty tHe KinG has called it one of the most 
beneficent influences in our national life. In 1926, four 
Prime Ministers and six Chancellors sent anniversary 
congratulations; this year, twenty-first birthday message 
have come from leading figures in many branches 0 
national life, including the Prime MinisTER, the CHAN- 
CELLOR, the PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES, the GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
and the PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
Tracuers, In the Advisory Council under the Govern- 
ment’s Physical Fitness legislation, and in some aspects 
of the Special Areas policy, the authorities have off 
the National Savings Movement the sincerest form © 
flattery. And coming years will doubtless see more exper 
ments in the combination of voluntary and official effort. 
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The Trend of Overseas Trade 


ONTEMPORARY developments in Britain’s over- 

seas trade have much significance. A year ago our 
imports, measured both by volume and value, were 
rising faster than our exports. Between the first quarters 
of 1935 and 1936 imports increased by 12.3 per cent. in 
value and by 8.2 per cent. in volume, while British 
exports rose by only 0.6 per cent. in value and decreased 
by 0.6 per cent. in volume. More recently, these trends 
have been reversed. The value and volume of British 
exports between January and March this year, com- 
pared with those of the first three months of 1936, 
showed increases of 14$ per cent. and 10 per cent. 
respectively, while imports rose by 144 per cent. in 
value but only by 2} per cent. in volume. And, as will 
be seen from an analysis of our overseas trade in April, 
made on page 451, the tendency of exports to increase 
faster than imports is continuing. 

Statistics of changes in the distribution of Britain’s 
overseas trade between the first quarters of 1936 and 
1937, published in the Accounts Relating to Trade and 
Navigation for April and analysed in the tables below, 
can best be read in the light of these general tendencies. 
During the upward phase of a trade cycle there is usually 
a time lag between increased imports of raw materials 
by industrial countries and exports of finished goods to 
primary producing countries. Heavier shipments of 
primary products are not immediately reflected in in- 
creased purchasing power, and time must necessarily 
elapse between placing and the completion of orders for 





manufactured goods. In the past year, raw material 
producing countries have not only benefited from in- 
creased sales but also from the marked rise in prices. 
Since manufactured goods have not shown a correspond- 
ing price rise, primary producers have been able to 
obtain a greater volume of fmished commodities in 
exchange for their exports of raw materials and crude 
foodstuffs. World recovery, moreover, is normally 
accompanied by an increase in trade in partly finished 
and finished goods between countries engaged mainly 
in the production of manufactures, In recent months the 
majority of industrial countries have made economic 
headway. But Britain’s exports to them, though higher 
in most cases than a year ago, have inevitably been 
affected by the varying degree of recovery attained by, 
and the economic and financial policy of, each country. 
_ The two charts overleaf show changes in the value of 
imports and exports during the first quarter of every 
year since 1929, and the distribution of our trade 
between Empire and foreign countries. Between 1929 
and 1933, the proportion of our total imports purchased 
from the Empire, mainly in the form of raw materials 
and crude foodstuffs, rose from 32.1 per cent. to 38.8 
per cent., largely owing to the reduction of British 
imports of manufactures during this period and to the 
diversion of trade after the 1932 tariff and Ottawa. 
Between the first quarters of 1933 and 1936, however, 
when Britain’s imports of raw materials and of partly- 


finished and finished goods rose fairly rapidly, the 
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proportion of our total purchases taken from the Empire 
rose only slightly, from 38.8 per cent. to 40.7 per cent. 
Finally, the growing need for partly-finished and 
finished goods, due to the insufficiency of home pro- 
duction, was, very largely, responsible for the small 
decline of the Empire share in Britain’s import trade, 
from 40.7 per cent. in the first quarter of 1936 to 40.1 
per cent. in January-March, 1937. 

In contrast to the trend of imports between 1929 and 
1933, the proportion of Britain’s exports consigned to 
the Empire declined from 45.1 per cent. to 44.0 per 





I.—U.K. IMPORTS FROM BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


(First Quarter of each Year) 





cent. Between 1933 and 1936, however, when the 
Empire countries, as a whole, recovered more rapidly 
than many other countries, the Imperial share of our 
export trade rose from 44 per cent. to 48.4 per cent. 
But, more recently, recovery has made rapid strides 
in other raw material producing and industrial coun- 
tries. Consequently, the proportion of total British 
exports to the Empire, like imports from it, showed 
a decline, from 48.4 per cent. in January-March, 1936, 
to 47.2 per cent. in the first quarter of the current year. 

While the trend of our trade was upwards in the case 
of most countries, the tables on the preceding page 
reveal striking differences between individual nations. 
While our imports from the Empire, for example, 
showed an increase of 13 per cent. between the first 
quarters of 1936 and 1937, our purchases of commodi- 
ties (exclusive of gold) from South Africa actually 
declined by 17 per cent. The increase of 11} per cent. in 
exports to British countries was smaller than the rise in 
imports from them, but it was more evenly distributed. 
A comparison of our imports from the Dominions in 


the first quarter of 1929 with our purchases in 
March this year shows substantial increases in imports 
from Australia and Canada. Imports from the latte, 
country, which sends us large quantities of whe 
metals and timber, rose by no less than 62 per cent 
between 1929 and 1937 and by 21 per cent. during th, 
past year. South Africa, enriched by her gold mines 
purchased more commodities from us in the first 
quarter of 1937 than eight years ago, but Canada anq 
Australia are still taking less from us than in the firy 
quarter of 1929. 


J anuary- 
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Changes in our trade with individual foreign coun- 
tries are equally noteworthy. Our exports to the United 
States, for example, rose by no less than 30 per cent. 
between the first quarters of 1936 and 1937, while our 
purchases from that country actually showed a slight 
decline. The figures for France reveal a similar trend, 
but an opposite tendency is disclosed by our trade 
with the U.S.S.R., Turkey, Egypt, Chile and Perm. 
Imports from Argentina, again, rose by 72} per cent., 
partly owing to higher prices for grain, wool and hides, 
but British sales to that country increased by only 9} 
per cent. For crop-producing countries, however, a single 
quarter’s figures may not be fully representative. Pur- 
chases from Germany, surprisingly, increased by only 
1} per cent., while British exports to that country rose 
by 9} per cent. : 

Present indications point to a continuance of these 
trends during the next few months. The increasing pur 
chasing power of raw material producing countries and 
the expansion of activity in industrialised nations ate 
likely to stimulate international trade still further. 


War on Land 


a the time when wars began, the warrior has 
tended steadily to become less important than his 
weapons. This is not to belittle the quality of the human 
element in warfare. Indeed, quality, in many respects, is 
to-day more important than ever. Nevertheless, it is true 
in respect of both sheer physique and numbers. The 
military significances of these two factors have long 
been and are still being constantly reduced by the 
destructive inventiveness of mankind, by the exploita- 
tion of scientific discovery in order to equip armies with 
ever deadlier weapons. 

In war on land—as in war on sea and, latterly, in the 
air—each new weapon of offence evokes a new weapon 
of defence. When flint axes and pebbles in slings formed 
the armoury of men, earthen ramparts like those of 
Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, could keep an attacking 


army at bay. The collapse of the Roman Empire - 
of the Pax Romana in Europe ushered in a pus as 
petty warring States and of walled cities and strongho . 
until gunpowder destroyed what neither arrows nor na ; 
could reduce. A long period of warfare in open ae 
followed, when—apart from sieges, which fo os ' 
ancient usage, with fortifications and redoubts—st - 
and tactics decided which army should win the a, 
The campaigns of Marlborough and Napoleon show i. 
phase at its best: forced marches, quick dispositts . 
surprise movements—these are all more importam is 
sheer numbers, as long as the weapons on both sides 
the same. . vention 
In the middle of last century, the pace of wate ‘_ 
began to tell on military science: the Prussian 2 both 
gun defeated Austria at Sadowa, and France was 
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LL aa ne 


d and under-equipped in Lorraine five 
ne From then until to-day, the striking power 
yifes, field-guns, howitzers, machine-guns and 
1 tterly) tanks has been matched on the side of defence 
a new science of fortification in ferro-concrete, by 
Y i-tank guns, concrete machine-gun emplacements, 
. Hence the widely discussed conclusion of military 
scientists to-day, that war on land is tending more and 
more towards stalemate. °° It was bad enough in the 
Great War,” they say, “ when hundreds of thousands 
of men fought from trenches, with gas and artillery and 
tanks and aircraft, for the possession of a few hundred 
yards of what had once been woodland , what will it be 
ike next time?’’ Or, again: ‘* The armies of the future 
will be like the workers of the future: machine-tenders. 
The machines will spit and snarl at each other, over 
no-man’s-land, from impregnable emplacements.’’ In 
such a context, ils ne passeront pas acquires a double- 
edged significance; for the so-called ** war of attrition ’’ 
will set in from the start. This means that the decisive 
factors in the war will emerge in other spheres than the 
strictly military: e.g. the psychology, morale, or nutri- 
tion of the civil populations; blockade—which is the old 
siege on a national scale; and national exhaustion of 
resources for warfare. 

But this scepticism about a purely military decision is 
exaggerated. It is too facile as a general truth; though 
it may well hold good of a particular country which 
pushes its military preparations for war ahead so 
rapidly and so comprehensively that its endurance is 
endangered. Two recent deyelopments in military 
science modify the conclusion that armies must quickly 
reach a position of stalemate. The first is the rapid trans- 
formation of armies into two parts: the old ‘‘ battering- 
ram ’’ army (like the mass of a navy), and the new— 
untried—highly mobile units. The second is the prepara- 
tion and eventual utilisation of all the State’s resources, 
human and material, for the purpose of surprise attack, 
without preliminaries of any kind save those which may 
make the surprise attack crushing and complete. To this 
end, industry, agriculture, men, women, and children, 
transport, louses, schools, ships, all are scheduled, 
recruited, and allocated to specific uses by the State, in 
time of peace for time of war. A State which simul- 
taneously organises its armed forces on that basis and 
equips them with the finest available weapons disposes 
both of a formidable military force and also of an un- 
paralleled war-machine behind it. 


On the other hand, the surprise element in attack 
can be overestimated. Secret services have more, not 
less, means at their disposal to-day; and, with the 
growth in a modern attacking army’s needs of 
mechanical and transport preparations, no government 
intent on sudden aggression could hope to keep its in- 
tended victim unsuspicious. The Ethiopian Government, 
as well as many military experts and diplomatic corre- 
‘pondents, drew attention to Italy’s bellicose prepara- 
lions a year before the attack was launched. Only 
foreign governments affected to ignore them. An army 
big enough to ensure sudden victory cannot be assembled 
y even a Great Power on the frontier of a smaller 
neighbour without evoking complete mobilisation 
beyond that frontier. 


The crucial question in land warfare to-day is thus: 

Ow is the defence likely to stand up to initial 
assault of so formidable a character? And the second 
question, almost as crucial, follows: If defence is ade- 
quate, how will warfare on land develop? 


The able and extremely well-informed military corre- 
Spondent of The Times, Captain Liddell Hart, has 
observed in his recent book, ‘‘Europe in Arms,”’ that the 
trechanisation of modern armies is proceeding so rapidly 

vat the best Maginot lines may be circumvented in a 
night, without declaration of war, by the mass trans- 
portation of troops by air or by other similar means. But 
wr potential attackers are still trusting to their 
of mbers and to their wonderful uipment, the advance 

-eclentific technique works also for the defence. For in 
cult country, thoroughly known by its defenders 
aa route may prove a new Thermopylae; two hundred 
y hold back 20,000 by means of machine-guns, ample 


ammunition, and emplacements secure from artillery 
and aerial bombardment. For what it is worth, some 
evidence to this effect is offered by the offensive on 
Bilbao, where, despite the Basques’ total lack of air- 
craft and relatively poor field equipment, they have 
been able to hold up a much better-equipped and better- 
trained force. The task of a large, very numerous army 
attacking, say, Switzerland or Czechoslovakia may, 
thus, be more costly than attacking, say, Belgium or 
Hungary; for, in future land warfare, geography and 
topography may once again come to the aid of the 
defence. 

We may, therefore, expect the disciples of mass war- 
fare to loose the first bolt of war; but we must also 
expect two things to aid the defence. First, the 
attackers will employ great numbers (Signor Mussolini 
has boasted that he can now put 2,000,000 men, fully 
equipped, into the field, and the German and Russian 
armies to-day stand at 1,000,000 and more); and, as 
Captain Liddell Hart pertinently observes, the great 
increase in the fire-power of armies to-day renders ‘‘ the 
big battalions ’’ more vulnerable than before, Secondly, 
despite reliance upon the ‘‘ crushing surprise blow ”’ 
theory of Von Schlieffen and others, mechanisation and 
technical improvements are certainly as potent for de- 
fence as—if not more than—for attack. To give but one 
example, Belgium, France, and Czechoslovakia all con- 
ceive the possibility that Germany may one day attack 
them. In view of the rate and extent of German war- 
preparations they could not do otherwise. Their 
measures have been, first, to put their German frontiers 
in a state of semi-permanent mobilisation, with self- 
sufficient garrisons in their Maginot lines, wartime muni- 
tions supplies, etc.; and, secondly, to organise their 
military commands in such a way that the minimum of 
marching, communications by road or rail, etc., is 
necessitated, thus minimising the risk of dislocation by 
sudden aerial attack. For the rest, if an attack comes 
like a thief in the night, special plans of defensive cam- 
paigning are linked—as almost every kind of warfare is 
linked to-day—with the possibility of organised air-raids 
on the military and industrial centres of the enemy. 
This week, the Italian Under-Secretary for War has 
announced that Italy’s land frontiers are to be per- 
manently manned; and, as we describe in a Note on 
page 449, Italy’s military, naval and aerial dispositions 
are to be linked to her self-sufficiency programme. 
Enough has been shown in Spain to prove that a better- 
equipped attacking force to-day needs the consilience of 
many other favourable factors before their leaders can 
count on anything like a surprise ‘‘ walk-over.’’ No 
European, no Western State—however small—is likely 
ever to prove so easy to reduce as Ethiopia proved to 
Italy a year ago. aoe 

In these circumstances, the very mechanisation and 
(if we can use the word in this context) over-capitalisa- 
tion of land warfare is likely to remove decisions in such 
warfare from the purely military sphere to other spheres, 
if only the defence against sudden attack can hold. We 
must not forget that a sudden attack on land will doubt- 
less be accompanied—in order to be more crushing— 
by aerial and possibly naval action, on a great scale; and 
it may be that, against a small State in isolation, a Great 
Power could quickly prove victorious. 

Against such a possibility, however, other factors 
work: the solidarity of political and military interests 
between the various groups of European States (to say 
nothing of the League of Nations); the sudden imposi- 
tion of the strain of war upon the aggressor’s national 
economy; the tendency of local wars to spread, if victory 
is not sudden and complete. Over and above these 
factors, there is the inordinate material wastage of 
modern land warfare, however localised. The disciples 
of ‘‘ totalitarian war ’’ have at least this much on their 
side. As far as we can see to-day, a State which aims 
to achieve a political decision by means of war 
must reckon on much more than a war between pro- 
fessional land armies. It will need to be a war of all 
the talents, all the resources, of the nation. Providence 
is tending to march away from the big battalions; and 
in such unfamiliar circumstances, the risks of mis- 
calculation and the penalty of failure are to-day far 
greater than they have ever been before. 
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The Naval Review.—On twenty-four square miles 
of sea between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, the 
last act of the Coronation drama was set on Thursday, 
when nearly three hundred ships of war and peace were 
drawn up in line before King George VI. The tumult and 
the shouting of the whole Empire had yet shown no signs 
of dying. But Thursday’s review was the climax: the 
parade of the fleet in its sinister strength and beauty was 
the fitting end to the celebrations of an ocean-scattered 
Empire at the coronation of a King who had served at 
Jutland. The British fleet of 127 ships was supported by 
representative vessels of the fleets of foreign nations; and 
a reminder of warlike purposes more grim than the 
brooding guns of the battleships was the swooping 
flights of aircraft. It was a peculiarly British occasion, 
for our destiny is still linked with the sea. But when 


. His Majesty notably performed the last duty of an 


arduous week, all who saw the grey shapes of the vessels 
of war and the swirling cloud of bombers and fighters 
must above all have prayed for lasting peace in his time. 


* * * 


Lord Snowden.—The sudden death of Viscount 
Snowden of Ickornshaw on the morrow of the Coronation 
has removed from our midst a great man. Philip 
Snowden had none of the arts whereby public favour 
is won by lesser men. His craggy mind, obdurate 
‘character, and dauntless courage partook equally of 
Yorkshire and old-time Radicalism. He faced the 
world without compromise from the days in the nineties 
when, invalided from the service of the Inland Revenue, 
he threw his crippled frame into the making of the 
Independent Labour Party. Conquering his crutches 
and his poor voice, he passed like a flame through the 
industrial North preaching the new Socialism. He saw 
the founding of the Labour Party in 1900, and entered 
Parliament six years later, already intent upon the 
mastery of public finance. He was seldom very popular 
except with his friends who loved him, and he did not 
easily win due recognition in the counsels of his own 
party. During the war he brought his religious zeal 
and hard logic to the cause of pacifism; and after the 
war he was for a time almost forgotten. But his time 
inevitably came. He was the only possible Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for a Labour Government. In that 
office in 1924, and again between 1929 and 1931, he 
laid bare without fear the dichotomy at the heart of 
the creed he held. Could Socialist policy and expenditure 
co-exist with sound finance? Already in 1927, he had 
been reluctant to accept fully the principle of a capital 
levy. Now in 1930, though he boldly “ taxed the rich ” 
to balance his Budget, he pledged himself to impose 
no new taxation in 1931; and a year later, with even 
greater courage, he appealed to Parliament, his party 
and the country for greater economy and the postpone- 
ment of expensive reforms, describing the cost of 
unemployment payments as “an appalling item.” 


* * * 


The Trade Unionists and extremists in the Labour 
Party already suspected his political orthodoxy; and for 
all his radical passion for equalitarian change he was 
now nearer in sympathy to the City, who had applauded 
his firm stand against the French at The Hague, than to 
Transport House or the I.L.P. In the throes of the 
financial crisis of 1931, he sided with Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald on the question of curtailing unemployment 
benefit, and went with his leader into a ‘“‘ National ” 
Government. But events soon showed that he retained 
the creeds of half a century intact. He was still a fervent 
believer in Free Trade. The Tories were strange 
bedfellows for a founder of the Socialist Party, the 
chapel orator, and the despoiler of dukes. In 1932 he 
broke with them; the return to Protection and the 
Ottawa Agreements were a betrayal of all he stood for. 
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the Week 


From then to the end last week, he lived apart from 
public life, ennobled by his career rather than by his 
title. In his retirement he stood, as he always had done 
for the old principles of the Radical faith—freedom oj 
men and of intercourse and equality, strengthened 
a deeply religious outlook, and reinforced by a generous 
passion for the welfare of his fellow men. 


* * * 


The Imperial Conference.— The Imperial 
Conference, launched on Friday of last week, is threading 
its slow course through the shoals of post-Coronation 
official functions. The preliminary speeches were chiefly 
remarkable for three things: Mr Lyons’s suggestion of a 
Pacific pact of non-aggression (discussed elsewhere in 
this issue), General Hertzog’s references to the 
constitution of the Commonwealth, and the powerful 
emphasis laid by Mr Lyons and Mr Mackenzie King on 
the need for a concerted effort towards freer world 
trade. There is a sharp contrast between the present 
Imperial Conference, which is concerned first and 
foremost with practical questions of foreign policy and 
defence, and the last one in 1930, whose chief accomplish- 
ment was the resolutions afterwards embodied in the 
Statute of Westminster. This contrast was concisely 
summed up by General Hertzog :-— 

This convention no longer has to deal—and | am 
very glad to say it—with an amendment or change of 
the constitution of the Commonwealth. So far as that is 
concerned, the principles upon which it has been founded 
will last, and will not require, at any rate for very many 
years, any further amendment. But what is contemplated 
by South Africa is that we must now try to co-ordinate 
our policies of action in such a way that they should be 
as mutually helpful as possible. 


Of course such co-ordination, in the legal, fiscal, 
defensive and political fields, means different things to 
different members of the Commonwealth. Thus the 
Conference will doubtless show that,Mr Lyons s appeal 
for a “ unified Empire policy ” in foreign affairs 1s too 
much for some more isolationist members. 


* * * 


Imperial Trade Policy.—The Australian Prime 
Minister’s references to the need for freer trade were 
even more remarkable than those of Mr nrseoyger 
King; for domestic political considerations might we 
have led Mr Lyons to avoid controversy over . 
dangerous a question as tariffs. There was — 
need, he said, for wide policies of economic appeasement 
if their endeavours to bring about peaceful conditions 
in the world were to be successful, and for this purpose 
the revival of world trade was of first — 
Australia would urge that this Imperial — 
should give the closest attention to economic pro ror 
since it was in this field that it might be sooet 0 
positive results might be achieved in the near “soar 
The countries there represented, said Mr Mac a 
King, had a definite responsibility to join with ome 
countries that were willing to co-operate a 
concerted effort to avoid increasing tariffs or x¢’ 4 
or quota controls and to lessen in every — of 
way the barriers to international trade. The spect cae 
Great Britain being bull-whacked by the Dominions 
from excessive protectionism and economic impet 
is an encouraging contrast with the pre-slump ¢T. 

* * * 


How deeply the Conference will go into broad questions 
of trade policy nevertheless remains to be eel 
United Kingdom is not the only member that W"' 


prefer to proceed on the basis of bilateral revs” 
the Ottawa Agreements. The Economic Con 
the Conference has so far done no more than 5 mperial 
approve the work and the progress report of the 
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Economic Committee, and will not take up the wider 
issues until next week. Other conference committees 
which have started work include the shipping committee, 
which has had a general discussion on mercantile marine 
problems and their importance to the Commonwealth. 
The principal delegates have also met to hear from 
Wr Eden a review of the international situation, 
especially in Europe, and have adjourned in order to give 
the Dominion representatives time to cogitate his 
statement before making their own contributions to 
the debate. But the impression given both by the 
introductory speeches and by the early work of detail 
is that this Conference means business. 


* * * 


No Bus Settlement.—The happier auguries which 
succeeded the interim report of the Court of Inquiry 
into the London bus dispute have receded. Not only 
have the busmen refused to return to work, but they 
have also demanded an extension of the dispute to the 
trams and trolley-buses. And the background of pro- 
vincial unrest has been restored; the drivers and con- 
ductors of the Eastern Counties Omnibus Company 
ceased work again last Sunday, pleading victimisation. 
On Tuesday the London Tramways Council of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union received a depu- 
tation from the Central Bus Committee who argued for 
a sympathetic strike. Already the largest and most repre- 
sentative tramway depédt at Hanwell had voted on 
Saturday against such a strike; but a mass meeting of 
tramwaymen on Sunday at Tottenham called for an 
immediate withdrawal of labour, in support of the bus- 
men and because it was ‘‘ physically impossible to carry 
on under present conditions of work.’’ Consequently a 
delegate conference of tram and trolley-bus workers 
was summoned for Thursday to decide what action 
should be called for. The meeting decided not to request 
the union to sanction an extension of the dispute. 


* * * 


The outlines of a struggle between the various sections 
of London’s transport workers are becoming clear. 
The leaders of the busmen are anxious to strengthen the 
position of the strikers by establishing a united front 
against the Board. The National Executive of the Union 
are seriously alarmed. In their view the crucial issues 
are legality and public opinion. The provincial strike is 
unauthorised; and any extension of the London dispute 
is frowned upon by Mr Bevin and his colleagues. 
Indeed, they probably favoured a return to work pend- 
ing discussion of the busmen’s claims on the basis of 
the Board’s offer to accept a medical inquiry and to 
discuss details of working time and conditions. The im- 
patience of the busmen at the end of virtually two years’ 
hegotiation without result is understandable; not un- 
ay they feel that the Board, hedged in by statu- 
Pa financial restrictions, is unlikely to concede easily 
: 7t-hour day, But will the present tactics avail the 

usmen better? London transport is a public service, 
and although this ought in no way to prejudice the 
nights of labour, the ultimate arbiter is here pre- 
ae public opinion. The prolongation of the 

e without further discussion has alienated many 
people; the threat of a transport strike has alienated 
nore; and the constant street-corner advocacy of the 
mmunists has not advanced the busmen’s cause. 
nae even as stated by their revolutionary 
ea Dc undoubtedly real. The busmen are not for 
themeaah part Communists, But they are fast delivering 
PPh by their methods into the hands of their 
“a. and meanwhile the public suffer. And we must 

ask whether the strikers will benefit thereby. 


* * * 


of He coal Dispute—Apparent progress toa settlement 
X oe in the Nottinghamshire coalfield has been 
a he the past week. But hurried discussions 
Industrial € coalowners and Mr Spencer, agent to the 
Union which, since 1926, has commanded 
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the support of about one-third of the Nottinghamshire 
miners suggest that a last effort may still be made to 
avert the tragedy of a national strike on this district 
issue, Moreover, the miners’ leaders were summoned on 
Thursday to discuss with the Secretary for Mines, who 
also sent messages to the owners and the Industrial 
Union in Nottinghamshire. A settlement may actually 
be in the making. The Mineworkers’ Federation will 
only confer unconditionally with the employers and the 
Industrial Union. The Nottinghamshire owners on the 
other hand will only re-open negotiations if the Federa- 
tion and the Association will first pledge themselves to 
accept in principle amalgamation between the Association 
and the Industrial Union. Meanwhile, strike notices are 
being served in accordance with the decision taken on 
April 30th by national ballot in all the coalfields; and a 
complete stoppage of coalmines is threatened for May 
29th. The threat of a national strike gives a special sig- 
nificance to the wages agreement recently concluded in 
Durham between the coalowners and the District Asso- 
ciation, described by a local union leader as ‘‘ the best 
agreement ever concluded in any district in this 
country.”’ An advantageous agreement was concluded 
earlier in the year in South Wales. The claim of the 
miners to independent trade union organisation in the 
Nottingham area ought not to be allowed to jeopardise 
their right to share in rising prosperity in all areas. 
Owners and leaders have a grave responsibility both to 
the ‘industry and the public. 


* * * 


The Parkhead Strike.—After nearly two months 
the strike of 1,500 engineers employed at Messrs. Beard- 
more’s Parkhead Forge has come to an end, at least 
temporarily. The men who were working on armaments 
came out on strike on March 27th because of their em- 
ployers’ refusal to pay an extra penny per hour. Since 
then negotiations have been blocked by a difficulty of 
procedure. Messrs Beardmores hurriedly joined the 
Employers’ Federation after notice of the strike had been 
given; and claimed to refer the matter to the ordinary 
national machinery for conciliation. The National Execu- 
tive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union dis- 
approved of the men’s action and sought to persuade 
them to return to work pending further discussions. The 
strikers, however, demanded direct negotiation; and were 
supported by the Glasgow District Committee and a large 
body of Clydeside engineers. The National Executive at 
length recognised the strike, after a decisive ballot of the 
Parkhead men in favour of the action they had taken; 
and the way was opened for ending the deadlock. Last 
Tuesday, the strikers agreed to the plans for negotiation 
drawn up by representatives of the employers and the 
Union; and to resume work on Friday pending a settle- 
ment, provided that the negotiations covered every 
department. National negotiations with the Employers’ 
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Federation will only be resorted to if direct negotiations 
now fail. It seems a pity that gaps in conciliation pro- 
cedure should permit the prolongation and embitterment 
of labour disputes in so critical an industry as armament 
engineering. 


* * * 


American Hesitations— American politics have 
reached the state which is usual in the month of May. 
After four months of speechmaking, the approach of 
summer is increasing the pressure for legislative results. 
It is at this stage in the session that a strong President 
can get what he wants by the exercise of judicious pres- 
sure. Mr Roosevelt is back from his holiday, and is 
doubtless preparing to exert the pressure. This year, 
however, his task is complicated by his proposals for 
reforming the Supreme Court, on which he has refused 
to consider any compromise. This is not the usual matter 
of conflicting pressure groups bearing upon the legislators; 
it is a subject in which the public is very interested and 
on which Congressmen themselves hold strong views. 
The opposition to the President’s plan is very strong, 
certainly stronger in Congress than those who are com- 
pletely committed to Mr Roosevelt’s support. The assent 
of the waverers depends entirely upon whether some 
change in the Court can be demonstrated to be neces- 
sary. So far the Justices have refused to oblige the Presi- 
dent by being intransigent. Their judgments in the 
current session have been notably liberal, although a 
decision on the vital Social Security Act is still withheld. 
Moreover, one of the oldest and most conservative 
Justices, Mr Van Devanter, has resigned. The effect of 
his resignation was to induce the Judiciary Committee 
to report against the President’s Bill by a small majority, 
and the same effect has undoubtedly been produced on 
the floor of the Senate itself. Mr Roosevelt may still get 
his wish, but to do so he will have to exert himself as 
never before. 


* * « 


In industry, the ferment induced by the activities of 
the Committee for Industrial Organisation continues. 
After appearing for many months to carry all before it, 
the C.1.0. has now come up against resolute opposition 
from some of the ‘‘ independents ’’ (i.e. firms unrelated 
to the United States Steel Corporation) in the Ohio steel 
industry. These firms threaten to close their works rather 
than submit to Mr Lewis’s demands, and though the roar 
of defiance is doubtless doubly loud for stage effect, it is 
clear that there is a severe struggle in prospect. With 
political uncertainty and industrial disturbance, it is not 
surprising that the current mood in business is one of 
caution. A moderate pause in recovery, or even a slight 
recession, seems to be anticipated. But if anything of the 
sort is coming, it still lies in the future, as the current 
indices and the first quarter’s profits figures continue to 
make a favourable showing. At this stage in recovery, 
however, there is good reason to welcome some con- 
solidation of the gains hitherto realised rather than a 
further rapid advance. And a psychology of circum- 


spection may do positive good. 
* * * 


The Way to Anglo-American Trade Agreement— 
A speech made on Wednesday in New York by the 
British Ambassador to the United States contained what 
has all the appearances of being welcome news. After 
expressing his ‘‘ earnest hope ’’ that an agreement would 
be possible, Sir Ronald Lindsay said that the British 
Government were willing to accord American farmers 
‘“‘ favourable treatment ’’ for their produce in the 
British market if, in return, ‘‘ reasonable ’’ reductions 
were made in the American tariff on “‘ certain classes 
of typically British goods.’’ It is no secret that the 
major obstacle to the conclusion of an agreement has not 
been any unwillingness on the American side to make 
the necessary concessions, but a difficulty on the British 
side in finding any concessions to American agricultural 
produce which would not conflict with the Ottawa 
ments. It is, of course, possible that when the British 
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Government says ‘‘ favourable treatment ”’ it means the 
continuance of the present treatment; such interpretation 
have not been unknown in the recent history of British 
commercial negotiations. But it is hardly conceivable 
that the Government would expect the United States 
to conclude an Agreement in which she received nothin 
in return but a promise of economic non-aggression i 
this possibility be ruled out, Sir Ronald Lindsay’s words 
can only be interpreted in a most hopeful sense. The 
indirect benefits of an Anglo-American Trade Agreement 
would be so large that it is worth a very large effort 
to bring the negotiations to a successful conclusion. 


* * * 


Higher Railway Charges ? —The application of the 
four main line railways to the Rates Tribunal for 
authority to increase fares and charges by approximately 
5 per cent. affords the latest of many examples of the 
passing on of increased wages and material costs to the 
consumer. A letter sent on behalf of the railways to the 
Tribunal, this week, shows that the projected increase 
is to apply to all passenger fares—including season ticket 
rates—and all freight charges—including goods carried 
at exceptional rates. As none of the railways, except the 
Southern, is even within hailing distance of its standard 
revenue under the 1921 Act, the Rates Tribunal will 
presumably grant the application, so long as the railways 
are able to show that it will, in fact, produce a net in- 
crease in revenue. Of this, there can be little doubt. The 
change will increase the vulnerability of the railways, 
pro tanto, to road competition, but it is only a little 
one; and the companies are presumably satisfied that it 
will not prejudice their future tactical position. 


* * * 


Last year the aggregate gross receipts of the four rail- 
ways were just under {160 millions. Given no loss of 
traffic, therefore, the proposed increase would produce 
about {8,000,000 of additional receipts in a full year. 
Actually, as we show in a Stock Exchange Note on 
page 406, gross receipts are running appreciably higher 
this year than last, and nineteen weeks’ operations at 
existing rates have produced a gross gain of a little over 
£2} millions. The Coronation is past, but what is 
normally the heaviest period of passenger traffic is still 
to come; and there is no sign as yet of a reversal of the 
upward trend of general trade activity. Past experience 
emphasises the hazard of estimating a year’s gains by 
simple proportion. Nevertheless, an increase of £5 to 
£6 millions in the full year may be hoped for. Against 
this there will be a formidable growth in expenses. From 
40 to 50 per cent. of the gain may be offset by the in- 
creased cost of handling a larger traffic. Coal, steel, 
timber and other materials will cost at least an addi- 
tional {2 millions, and last year’s wages concessions 
approximately another three-quarters of a million. Thus, 
the ‘‘ natural’’ increase in railway receipts appears 
already fully mortgaged. Where will the fruits of the 
proposed addition to charges go? Costs of materials will 
probably be still higher next year. Railway workers are 
likely to ask for, and to obtain, the remission of the 
remaining 1} per cent. of the wages cut of 1931, and it} 
doubtful whether they will be content to stop there. In 
fact, the railways seem to be endeavouring to avoid any 
threat of a strike by creating, in advance, a reserve © 
earnings out of which they can meet fresh demands from 
labour—within reason—without reducing dividends to 
stockholders. 


* * * 


N.D.C. and its Critics. —On April 27th Mr 
Chamberlain declared that his National Defence 
Contribution proposals represented merely an “ outline, 
and he undertook to seek detailed information befor 
presenting his scheme in detail, and to examine tial 
proposals “‘ in the most sympathetic manner. aD C 
tax payers, having learned with amazement that N.D-"- 
was in the inchoate state of notes on a blotting Pp 
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since been awaiting its presentation in draft—in 
the Finance Bill expected early next week. In a 
leading article in Budget Week, we suggested that 
the inequity of the Contribution as a _tax on 
owth would in part be met by introducing some 
of the characteristics of a general tax on corpora- 
tion profits. In particular, we submitted three sug- 
gestions for the Chantcellor’s consideration; that the 
chosen base for the tax should be the two best years of 
the period 1933 to 1936; that the exemption limit 
should be below the figure of the standard period where 
that figure was already very high ; and that the proposed 
rates of tax should be mejlified, so as to grade the 
burden more smoothly. ‘Subsequently, numerous 
business organisations have generously supplied the 
Chancellor with information, criticism, protest, and 
special pleading. Most of the memoranda have stressed 
the importance of three factors (implicit in our own 
suggestions) : the effect of the base period, the calcula- 
tion of the capital standard, and the percentage from 
which the growth of profits is to be measured. On each 
matter, the Chancellor has already foreshadowed the 
prospect of major amendments. To revise the base 
riod, however, is a simple matter compared with the 
complete definition of a capital standard and the full 
enumeration of profits percentages to be applied to 
different industries. For this reason the Finance Bill 
may conceivably lack finality on these two matters, 


has 


* * * 


Suggestions to the Chancellor.—A summary of 
the various representations made to the Chancellor 
may prepare the way for examination of the Finance 
Bill. At the end of April, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce led the way by stressing the 
inequities created by fortuitous differences in the 
capital structures of otherwise similar companies. The 
Association criticised the base period 1933-35, suggested 
an optional standard to avoid injustices, and appealed 
for a variable profits percentage, subject to a maximum 
impost, in any accounting period, of 10 per cent. of the 
profits. The Shipbuilders’ organisation presented a 
statistical illustration of the ‘‘ unrelieved gloom” of 
the industry during the base period; stressed the un- 
fairness of any tax which would prevent the industry 
from recruiting its technical and financial strength after 
a prolonged depression, and claimed that its circum- 
stances warranted special reserve provisions or a higher 
profits standard. The Shipowners’ Parliamentary Com- 
mitee followed with the suggestion that the datum 
period should be any three consecutive years, at the 
taxpayer's option, during the ten accounting periods to 
April, 1937. The incidence of N.D.C. upon shipping, it 
Was pointed out, would be severe on those companies 
which had financed themselves largely by loans or 
debentures ; while the 6 per cent. datum in prosperous 
years was inadequate to maintain shipping enterprise 
In good years and bad. Spokesmen for the fextile industries 
stressed their preference for a simple tax based on all 
Profits, rather than an attempt to adopt the complex 
principle of taxing an increase. 


* * * 


The most detailed submissions were made last week 
rd representatives of seven leading business organisa- 
Con including the Association of British Chambers of 
Chemie’ the Federation of British Industries, the 
Federation. phibping and the British Iron and Steel 
liabilit ‘on. Their memorandum suggested that the 
total y for N.D.C. should not exceed ro per cent. of 
am statutory profits; that the basic period for the 
: S standard should take in the year 1936, and the 
: no should have the option to choose two or four 
Dike the previous four- or ten-year period. The 
poe 9d went on to discuss the difficulty of precise 
might —— of “capital,” and suggested that this 
were ab largely removed if the “zones of charge” 
tion pndoned. A plea was made for special considera- 

of adjustments necessitated by reconstructions, 

pment expenditure, increased capital, investments 
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and wear-and-tear allowances. The problem of domicile 
and of tax avoidance by overseas registration was 
stressed, and the report concluded with the suggestion 
that a tribunal should be set up with all the powers 
exercised by the Board of Referees under E.P.D., and 
the further power of fixing an optional period for the 
Profits Standard whenever the Act would work harshly. 
Finally, memoranda have been submitted by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, by a number of base metal mining 
compames and by the National Union of Manufacturers 
which traverse similar ground. The former document 
stresses the speculative nature of rubber production. 
Recognising that most rubber companies would elect fot 
the capital standard, the industry declares that develop- 
ment cost should rank as capital employed; that a 124 
per cent. return is a reasonable minimum; and that de- 
ficiencies in the datum period below this level should be 
offset against assessable profits. Altogether, Mr Chamber- 
Jain should now be the most knowledgeable of men, if 
wisdom resides in a multitude of counsellors. 


* * * 


The End of the Socialist League.— Without dissent 
the annual conference of the Socialist League decided, 
on May 16th, to dissolve its organisation in the interests 
of working class unity. The League was founded in 1932 
and has consistently afforded an asylum for the ex- 
tremists within the Labour Party and a home for un- 
rewarded zeal. It has steadily advocated a policy of 
militant Socialism; and, indeed, it owed its inception to 
dissatisfaction with the tentative programme and final 
disaster of the last Labour Government. Since then its 
members have continued to criticise the cautious em- 
piricism of the party bureaucracy. Like so many other 
ginger groups of the past, the League derived its impor- 
tance from the personality and standing of its leader, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. But it was not until last year that its 
anomalous position and the conflict between its principles 
and those of the Labour Party were revealed, when the 
League embarked upon the United Front campaign in 
co-operation with the Independent Labour Party and 
the Communists. The official Labour position remained 
unchanged; to be compromised with revolutionary 
groups would be electorally damaging and contrary to 
the evolutionary Socialism for which the party stood. The 
fact that the Communist was now willing to suspend his 
revolutionary ambitions and to play the constitutional 
game made no difference. In conference last year, both 
the Labour Party and the Trade Unions rejected in mass 
the Communist alliance, and the co-operation of the 
splinter parties in the unity campaign has not sufficed to 
change the attitude of the Labour leaders. Sir Stafford 
Cripps himself has admitted that no Popular Front can 
be effective unless it rests upon the main body of the 
organised working class. Accordingly, the Communists 
and their friends have turned to more direct and effective 
work within particular trade unions; and the League has 
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been lingering uselessly in the wilderness. In March the 
National Executive of the Labour Party proscribed the 
League, and decided that from June 1st members of that 
body would be ineligible for membership of the Party. 
The inevitable sequel came at Leicester last Sunday, 
and a few vigorous minds and much enthusiastic youth 
have been saved from political exile, while Sir Stafford 
Cripps himself has been restored to the fold. Funda- 
mentally, however, nothing has been changed. All that 
has happened is that the clash of doctrine has been 
brought once again inside the Labour Party; and the 
assault upon the citadel of Transport House will here- 
after come from within. 


* * * 


The Trend of Population.—There has recently 
been much discussion of the certainty that Britain’s 
population will soon cease to increase and the prob- 
ability that, subsequently, it may begin actually to de- 
cline. The diagram at the foot of this page throws 
considerable light on the recent trend of population in 
this country. The upper and lower lines on the chart 
show, respectively, the births and deaths in England and 
Wales during each year from 1900 to 1936; and the 
shaded area between the two lines consequently indicates 
the natural increase of the population—that is, the in- 
crease exclusive of the effects of migration. Deaths due 
to the Great War are excluded. The annual number of 
deaths showed little variation between 1900-1930, the 
general tendency being slightly downwards. During this 
period the death rate fell from 18.2 per thousand of the 
population in 1900 to 11.4 per thousand in 1930. After 
remaining fairly stable during the first eight years of the 
present century, the annual number of live births began 
slowly to decline before the war. The abrupt fall during 
the war was compensated, to some extent, in 1920-21, 
but the downward trend, which had begun before the 
war, soon reasserted itself. Thus, the birth rate per 
thousand of the population fell from 28.7 per thousand 
of the population in 1900 to 14.4 per thousand in 1933. 
The natural rate of growth of the population of England 
and Wales has thus fallen from about 400,000 per 
annum to little over 100,000 per annum. More re- 
cently, a state of comparative stability has been reached. 
The annual number of births has risen slightly, mainly, 
it may be presumed, as a consequence of the increase 
in marriages from 307,184 in 1932 to 353,561 in 1936, 
which, in turn, may doubtless be attributed to im- 
proved economic conditions and the larger number of 
persons of marriageable age. The number of deaths, 
however, has tended to increase slightly since 1930, as a 
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reflection of the gradual increase in the average age of 
the population. The latter factor is likely to continye 
and even to be accentuated, and in the absence of , 
striking rise in births, it will be only a matter of time 
before the natural increase of the population is reduced 
to zero. 


* * * 


The Diplomatic Roundabout. — The diplomatic 
merry-go-round, to which Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano imparted a surprising acceleration with the Italo. 
Jugoslav pact and the Italo-German and Italo-Austrian 
conversations, has quickened again during the last few 
days. Prince Paul of Jugoslavia, M. de Kanya, Foreign 
Minister of Hungary, Dr Hodza, Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, and M. Litvinov, Russian Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, have all been in touch with London 
or Paris; and it is feasible to ascribe the intense diplo- 
matic activity of the last few days to concern about 
Central European security. The extremes to which 
Italy has recently been impelled—mainly by reason of 
blows to her prestige in Spain—and the degree to which 
Germany is supporting her, have forced the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments to revise their attitude to the 
link with Rome. After the Italo-Jugoslav agreement, 
which is a blow to Austrian and Hungarian trade with 
Italy without being an economic advantage to Jugoslavia, 
Austrian and Hungarian statesmen may well have 
wondered whether their link with Rome was not likely 
to drag them into unwelcome adventures, the cost of 
which would first fall on Austria and Hungary. Thus, 
while the aim of Italy and Germany has latterly been to 
isolate Czechoslovakia and disrupt the Little Entente, 
the apparent defection of Jugoslavia has been more than 
offset by an increase in those earnest discussions between 
Prague, Vienna and Budapest which have for some 
months been directed towards economic and political 
understanding in the key-region of the whole Danubian 
basin. Despite the formidable pressure which Germany 
and Italy may jointly be prepared to exert upon Austria 
and Hungary, it still seems dangerous for them to go to 
the length of forcing Dr von Schuschnigg either to 
resign or to admit Nazis into his Cabinet. 


* * * 


A Pact for the Pacific.—In a notable opening speech 
at the Imperial Conference on May 14th, Mr J. A. 
Lyons, Prime Minister of Australia, said that the 
Australian Government wanted a statement to issue from 
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the Conference ‘* which would demonstrate to the rest 
of the world that the countries composing the British 
Commonwealth of Nations were prepared to act together 
in support of the maintenance of international law and 


order.’ He then went on to say that 


Australia would greatly welcome a regional under- 
standing and pact of non-aggression by the countries of 
the Pacific, conceived in the spirit of the principles of 
the League. Towards the achievement of such a pact we 
are prepared to collaborate with all other peoples of the 
Pacific in a spirit of understanding and sympathy. 


These are pregnant words; for they clearly apply to 
Russia as much as to Japan, the United States, the 
Netherlands, France, and other nations with possessions 
in the Pacific. Mr Lyons also emphasised Australia’s 
will to accept full responsibility for co-operation in 
defence of the British Commonwealth, and for removing 
trade barriers in the cause of economic understanding 
and political appeasement. On the latter point, his 
country’s growing trade with Japan and inability to 
sell all its exports to the United Kingdom may have 
proved conclusive. Meanwhile, in an address in Tokyo 
three days later, Mr Sato, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
reiterated his assurances that Japan harboured no 
aggressive designs on China, and emphasised once again 
Japan’s desire to improve relations with Great Britain, 
with whose statesmen the Japanese Ambassador in 
London is now discussing ways and means to an under- 
standing. As we observed in a leading article last week, 
there is no real reason, apart from the unhappy periodi- 
cal incursions of militaristic extremists into Japanese 
politics, why such an understanding should not prove 
a prelude to a general Pacific pact. And such a pact 
would go far to restore that measure of stability in the 
Pacific which the Japanese themselves destroyed when 
they tore up the Nine-Power Treaty and refused to renew 
the eminently successful Washington agreements. It 
might even open up welcome vistas of an international 
agreement on naval limitation in the Pacific. It would, 
as we pointed out last week, necessarily have to include 
Russia, as Mr Lyons indicated; and that would face 
Japan with the choice of securing the real benefits of 
a general Pacific agreement in which Italy and Germany 
could not be included, or waiving them in favour of the 
illusory and dangerous anti-Communist pacts with 
Germany and Italy. Doubtless the Japanese know on 
which side of the bread lies the butter. 


* * * 


Count Ciano on Foreign Policy—On May 13th 
the Foreign Minister of Italy introduced the Foreign 
Office Estimates with an exposé of Italian foreign 
policy. Count Ciano took pains to emphasise Italy’s 
desire to collaborate for peace with all peoples, and 
scouted the notion that Italy and Germany together 
constituted a bloc. Italy would remain passive, even 
Sena, vas the future of the League of Nations; 
ut if Italian foreign policy moved parallel on many 
— with that of Germany, it was not out of a desire 
iin ot scissions. The gentleman’s agreement with 
sae of January 2nd had provided little comfort, for 

7 unexpected obstacle had delayed reconciliation. 
bro obstacle, Count Ciano indicated, was not British 
idee since Italy could not deny others what she 
aan - — of right for herself; nor was it the British 
Itis to eae de juretItaly’s conquest of Ethiopia. 
dos presumed that the British attitude over Spain, 
‘ane - the allied subject of British naval dispositions 
mt editerranean and Red Seas, was implied; or it 

= — been the reports from Spain in the free British 
— te a Count Ciano disliked. He then disclaimed 
world ent to foment anti-British feelings in the Islamic 
aa. and characterised Italy’s efforts among the 
the oe . dictated by her own vital interests. Perhaps 
outlined I Scure part of his speech was that in which he 

ino Ge talian policy over West European security. 
salla:-t0 Ciano seemed at great pains to trim his 
without he western wind from Britain and France, 
whole the. ® offence to Germany. In his speech as a 
€re was evident a sense of Italian isolation, and 
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of a desire to improve relations with other Powers than 
Germany. If that is true, Signor Mussolini should best 


know how to begin to realise the aims his Foreign Minister 
has set forth. 


* * * 


The Duce, however, waited until last Saturday and 
then made one of his more intransigent speeches. He 
proclaimed Italy’s determination to be economically 
independent of the richer democracies animated by 
aggressive designs; and intimated that Italy would be 
self-sufficient in oils by the second half of next year, 
mainly by means of the treatment in Italy of Albanian 
petrol and lignite. This latter point partly explains 
the Italo-Jugoslav pact for control of the Adriatic, and 
the recent renewal of the Italian subsidy to the Albanian 
Government. The Italian Empire would be exploited to 
the full in the cause of Italian self-sufficiency ; and Italy 
would never give up this ideal in order to enter into an 
economic system controlled by the “‘ aggressive ’’ demo- 
cracies. This pronouncement was emphasised on the 
same day by the speeches of the Under-secretaries for 
Navy, Air, and Army, who all urged Italy’s need to 
render her Empire self-sufficient and impregnable. 
General Valle, Under-secretary for Air, declared that the 
centre of gravity for the air arm had shifted from the 
valley of the Po towards the Mediterranean, the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. The Navy was being organised 
on a basis of big battleships and cruisers; and the Army 
was in future to mount permanent guard on the land 
frontiers. From an economically strong Great Power, 
possessed of unmortgaged and unlimited resources, 
these declarations might presage ill for Europe. From the 
Italy of to-day, they argue a nervous hysteria—which, 
apparently, international goodwill cannot be allowed by 
the Duce to abate—rather than sheer ill-will. 


* * * 


The Spanish Government.—The news of the week 
from Spain has been the re-fashioning—much more than 
a mere reshuffle—of the Spanish Government. After 
the abortive recourse by the Catalan Anarcho-Syndi- 
calists to civil strife (described in these Notes last week), 
it was evident that something had to be done to give the 
Spanish Government coherence and unitary direction. 
The new Cabinet, led by Dr Negrin, a moderate Socialist 
who was Finance Minister in the last Government, is 
remarkable first for its catholicity, and secondly for the 
absence of Sefior Largo Caballero, the Left-wing leader 
of the Socialist trade unions, and also the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. The Communists have two portfolios 
(Agriculture and Education and Health), the Socialists 
three (Prime Ministership, Defence and Interior), the 
Republicans two, the Catalan Left one, and the Basques 
one. The Communists absolutely refused to accede to 
Sefior Caballero’s new demand for the portfolio of the 
Interior as well as the Prime Ministership and Defence. 
They insisted that Defence should be organised by a 
supreme war council with a responsible chief of staff. 
Though, surprisingly enough, President Azafia seems to 
have urged them to give in to Sefior Caballero, they 
remained adamant; Sefior Caballero and the C.N.T. 
ministers were dropped; the Socialists rallied with the 
Communists for centralised administration against the 
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economic sectionalism of the Syndicalists ; and the upshot 
was the victory of Sefior Don Indalecio Prieto, the 
moderate Socialist, and his control of Defence. In the 
Ministries of Air and Marine he is reported to have been 
very successful hitherto; and there is no doubt that the 
new Government presents a more uniform, workmanlike 
appearance. If the Socialist trade unions of Sefior Cabal- 
lero and the Syndicalists loyally co-operate, as they 
have promised to do, the prospects of the Spanish 
Government should now improve. 


* * * 


The attack on Bilbao continues, but without any 
striking success for the insurgents. Their German aero- 
planes and pilots have razed more Basque villages; 
and the capture and examination of a German 
‘‘ volunteer ’’ pilot who bombed Guernica give an 
adequate idea how systematically this is organised. 
The German pilot in question had a diary, which showed 
that, though a business man and an amateur aviator in 
private life, he had been forwarded by commercial air 
liners to Rome and thence to the insurgents’ base as 
recently as last month, i.e. after the ban on volunteers 
had been nominally enforced, by agreement, by Italy 
and Germany. This discovery has naturally incensed the 
Basque and Valencia authorities, who see in it another 
proof that the supervision of non-intervention works as 
supervision of a blockade on supplies to the Spanish 
Government. On the Madrid, Toledo and Teruel fronts 
the insurgents have been hard pressed. All activity is 
centred round Bilbao, where, as at Madrid, a decision 
may be so long deferred as to make the insurgents’ 
hearts sick. The best news of the week is that, after last- 
minute hitches, the 4,000 Basque children from Bilbao 
are due in this country next week. 


* * * 


The Russian Riddle.—What is happening in 
Russia, and why, are questions defying human wits— 
outside Russia—to answer. Conjecture alone is possible. 
The recent fall of Yagoda, for long chief of the dreaded 
G.P.U., was followed last week-end by the effective 
dismissal of Marshal Tukhachevsky from his post of 
Deputy Commissar for War and Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief under Marshal Voroshilov. Tukhachevsky was an 
officer in the old Imperial Guard; a very clever leader of 
the Red Army in Poland in 1920; and became the 
originator of the reorganisation and mechanisation of 
the Red Army in 1930. In this capacity he achieved 
what all competent military observers describe as 
wonders with the reformed Red Army; but in so doing 
he fell foul of Yagoda, whose 200,000 State Security 
Police were concerned to maintain, in their pristine 
strength, the revolutionary military councils of politi- 
cians, whose job it had ever been to purge the Army of 
any “‘deviationist ” tendencies. Tukhachevsky, who 
was only 40 in 1933, was able, with the aid of Marshal 
Voroshilov, to decrease politics and to increase discipline, 
national self-feeling, preferment of rank, and vocational 
pride in the Red Army; but Yagoda’s first blows fell 
last summer, when a General of the Tank Corps and 
several officers were arrested at Kieff, on a charge of 
plotting against Stalin and Voroshilov. When the 
Trotskyist conspiracies were alleged to have been 
unearthed, the arrests of other high officers by the 
G.P.U. followed ; and some of these have “‘ disappeared.’ 
Since then, Yagoda’s downfall did much to appease the 
Red Army leaders; but now Tukhachevsky and _ his 
successful policy have been liquidated by an even higher 
instance than the G.P.U. The political councils of super- 
vision in all military districts are re-established: and 
Tukhachevsky, at 44, retires to a nominal post in the 
Volga command. What do these lightning blows to left 
and right portend? Is Stalin afraid that the revolu- 
tionary pretorian guard is outpacing his own march 
towards the bourgeois State? If so, what will Marshal 
Voroshilov—and what will all the other young Army 
leaders, bred to mechanisation and military efficiency 
—think of Tukhachevsky’s reward? 
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Co-operative Economic Policy.—Nineteen hundred 
and thirty delegates were present at the Congress of th 
British Co-operative movement held at Bath this Whit. 
suntide. Though this was a record attendance, the mood 
of the delegates was more sombre than usual, for th 
co-operative societies are being increasingly affected . 
what their leaders term “‘ the economic warfare ’”’ of the 
Government’s fiscal policy. Throughout the report of 
the Co-operative Union were indications of the growin 
tendency of the Government to substitute commodits 
and foodstuffs control by independent commissions - 
their former policy of control by producers. This variation 
in the structure of marketing schemes and industrial 
organisation is viewed with the more disfavour because it 
assigns no place to the seven and a half million members 
of co-operative societies who are organised consumers 
They and their dependents represent more than half the 
population and their societies had a turnover last year 
of £234,598,250. During the present year the cost of 
foodstuffs has steadily risen in every part of the country, 
and it is feared that Wages may have to be modified jf 
the present ioe is continued. The imposition of taxa- 
tion on foodstuffs, the limitation of imports, the con- 
tinuance of subsidies and the marketing schemes were 
estimated by the Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, M.P., 
to cost the country {90 millions a year. As distributors 
the co-operative societies were deeply concerned with 
the Milk Marketing Scheme examined by the Govern- 
ment’s Committee of Investigation last autumn. The 
societies claim to have been responsible for the reduc- 
tion in wholesale prices from 15s. 6d. to 15s. 3d. per 
dozen gallons. The operation of the quota system in 
bacon have cut down by one-half the imports from the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society’s own bacon 
factory in Denmark. Simultaneously, difficulties have 
been experienced in securing licences for additional co- 
operative bacon-curing accommodation in this country, 
Co-operators have objected to the raising of £3,000,000 
by import duties on meat as a contribution to the cost 
of subsidising home producers. Already the effect is 
being felt in the retail butchers’ shops in every town. 


* * * 


Freer Trade and the Co-operatives.—The co- 
operative societies have opposed—unsuccessfully— 
applications for increased duties on boxboards, granite, 
dressed leather, typewriters and starch. The Congress 
at Bath adopted a resolution of its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee recording its concern over the rise in the cost of 
living and calling upon the Government to establish a 
fairer incidence of taxation and to open negotiations with 
foreign Powers for a freer basis of trade. The proceedings 
showed that British co-operators approach the problem 
from an international viewpoint. Sir William Bradshaw, 
the president of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
has intimated that plans are ready for the opening in 
London of a centre for international trading relations 
between the various national co-operative organisations. 
Previous efforts have been hindered by tariff barners. 
The co-operators of Sweden and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of Scotland are ready for reciproc 
trading; but tariffs have upset calculations so fat. 
Meanwhile efforts are being made to develop business 
with the growing co-operative societies in the 
Dominions. The presence of a Canadian representative 
for the first time at a British co-operative congress 
suggests that the desire of British co-operators for freef 
trade may have some response among the new co-opera- 
tive movements in Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
This year’s Congress may be. the beginning of a ne 
phase of co-operation, in which development on the 
Empire side may find an important place in the move- 
ment’s policy. 


* * * 


Industrial Activity after the Coronation —The 
temporary lull in new business due to the Coronatie 
was prolonged in many branches of activity by oe 
Whitsun holidays, while the possibility of a coal str 
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t the end of this month has introduced an element of 
. rtainty into the outlook. While many markets 
unce closed this week, the pressure of demand for coal 
= iron and steel remains as strong as ever. Coal 
duction is now running about 9 per cent. above last 
year’s level, and in spite of the rise in prices, consumers 
have difficulty in obtaining the supplies they require. 
The possibility of a coal strike has added to the anxiety. 
In the iron and steel markets consumers continue to 
attach more importance to the question of deliveries 
than to rising prices. As our Manchester correspondent 
points out on page 487, business in cotton yarns and 
piece goods was somewhat restricted this week, but 
prices have been maintained, and spinners and manufac- 
turers have sufficient orders on hand to keep them busy. 
The jute industry, too, has experienced a lull in new 
business, but order books are well filled. Sales of motor- 
cars continue well above last year’s level, but the latest 
figures of goods vehicle registrations, relating to March, 
show a decline on the year. In general, there are no 
indications of an early decline in business activity apart 
from normal seasonal movements—if a coal strike can 


be averted. 
* * * 


Overseas Trade in April.—Britain’s overseas trade 
figures continue to increase rapidly, and, indeed, at an 
accelerating rate. The most welcome indication in the 
April returns is that, for the first time in many months, 
the percentage increase in exports has been greater than 
that in imports. The rise in the former has been large 
enough to make the statement true also for the whole 
of the first four months of the year. The full figures are 
shown in the following tables : — 


MONTH OF APRIL 





(000’s omitted) 
| 1935 1936 | 1937 | Cee 
£ £ £ £ % 
Total imports .........sesesseseseseee 59,872 | 66,664 | 82,871 |+ 16,207 | +24-2 
British exports... 33,009 | 33,427 | 43,027 |+ 9,600 | +28-3 
PID iicsindicdsuntecaciuerds) 4,203 5,922 7,274 |+ 1,352 | +22-°8 
Total CEPOETS 2... .0ccvecsconsnsveses 37,213 | 39,349 | 50,302 |+ 10,952 | +27-8 
Excess of imports over exports... | 22,659 | 27,315 | 32,569|+ 5,254] +19-2 
Transhipments under bond........ 2,058 1,964 3,223 |+ 1,259 | +64-1 
aime ati a ne 


First Four MoNntTHS 
(000’s omitted) 


. ‘ Change between 
| 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1936 and 1937 





: £ £ £ 70 
Total imports ccapleiebclidunnglti tele 237,866 | 266,517 | 312,002 |+ 45,485 | +17-0 
Beith expOrtsin.......cssecccors 138,498 | 139,483 | 164,146 |+ 24,663 | +17-7 
Tee tEPOHES oo ssssesssenccccesccsne 18,089 | 21,780 | 26,030 |+ 4,249 | +19-5 
Fat CxPOTES sssccseesevcssnne 156,587 | 161,264 | 190,176 |+ 28,912 | +17-9 
Tranah unborts over exports ... | 81,279 | 105,253 | 121,826 |+ 16,573 | +15-7 

pments under bond........ 7,796 | 8,662 | 12,511 |+ 3,849 | +44-4 


RP iptaciiinichilieiiticedi i a 


Despite the encouraging movement in exports last 
month, the absolute excess of imports over total exports 
po £5t millions greater than in April, 1936. For the 
irst few months this year the increase in the visible 
import balance is £16} millions, but invisible items have 
risen appreciably with the rise in raw material prices 
and freight rates, 


* * * 


matade by Commodities. — The quantities of the 
last ne imports for the month of April for the 
a ree years are shown in the table below. 
oa er than half the items show a decrease in 
an ty as compared with last year, though in most 
on ene percentage is small. Changes in their value 
aden ea in the next Note. Rising prices and the 
oie 2 of the stocks already in existence account 
€ big fall in the volume ob wheat imported. The 
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other chief decline, in wool, reflects the lull experienced 
in the last month or so in the Yorkshire industry. The 
effects of the armament are clear in the increased import 
of machinery, more than half of which comes from 
Germany and the United States. The other figures show 
only a normal expansion. 


RETAINED IMpoRTS—MONTH OF APRIL 
cose trtesesenssnesntisipenepesesseseeeeeneceeetinamenpeenieeasememmnmantaiantenem 








Items and Measure | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
<=sesinenientiecsespetshnnetesiothsestsiesneeeteitinsinenninescteadncscemn stints niaiaeaiiag st eee 
POU COI cok ciiscccs <occabssoccocecescecas 
Beef and veal (’000 ewts.).......... oom ose | ial 
Mutton and lamb (’000 cwts.) 599 "447 ‘554 
Sugar, unrefined ('000 cwts.)............ccccceeeeeee 2,808 3,034 3,169 
Iron ore and scrap ('000 toms) ...........cc.cse00e. 429 633 655 
Raw cotton (’000 centals) ............ccccsceeeeeeees 833 1,229 1,226 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool (’000 centals)............ 1,217 1,088 872 
Flax, hemp, and jute (tons) ................cec000.. 24,744 21,963 28,061 
Crude petroleum (’000 galls.)..............cccecceeee 40,516 38,215 44,530 
Hides, wet and dry ('000 ewts.)... 123 163 "124 
Wood pulp (’000 tons)............... 163 204 116 
Rubber (’000 centals)............... 297 122 236 
Unwrought copper (toms) ..............cccecceeeeeeee 32,360 28,298 33,210 
Pig Sa cnce Ae 29,844 30,633 30,515 
Tin : Ore and concentrates (tons)......... paaigliiens 3,282 4,760 4,702 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars (tons)...... 787 3,033 1,7 
Iron and steel manufactures (’000 tons) ...... 63 121 88 
PEIN GUND acts dice nisnccciasisiniderssodeoveesons 6,171 10,211 13,151 





Figures for the most important groups of exports are 
= in the second table, and reveal a very different 
trend. 


BRITISH ExpPpoORTS—MONTH OF APRIL 











Items and Measure | 1935 1936 | 1937 
\ 
A i a | 2,873 2,537 3,242 
Iron and steel scrap (toms)............ 12,509 8,822 30,971 
Pig iron and ferro alloys (tons) 20,175 9,810 17,664 
Railway materials (toms) ...............cs.ecceceeees 7,637 18,131 10,576 
Total iron and steel manufacture (tons) ......... 204,291 177,519 239,461 
Textile machinery (tons) ...............sceessesecses 5,281 4,031 6,402 
De I BUI civic. cdencccccnececasccocncsce 32,187 30,807 38,576 
eae ee ere ree 10,463 11,936 14,772 


Cotton piece goods ('000 sq. yds.) 





Wool tops (’000 Ibs.)................ 4 ‘ 3,787 
Worsted yarns (000 Ibs.).......... 2,269 2,302 2,230 
Woollen tissues (’000 sq. yds.)................ceeeee 4,549 5,174 5,627 
Worsted tissues ('000 sq. yds.)...............0ceseee 2,461 2,372 2,963 
Linen piece goods (000 sq. yds.)...............0008 8,215 7,271 7,331 
Leather boots and shoes (doz. pairs)............... 33,285 25,954 30,829 
RE Finicciichvusiadatiseiaensacnssescaysensn 21,142 21,179 33,034 
Paper and cardboard (cwts.)................cceeeees 285,822 304,467 353,760 
Locomotives (complete and parts) (tons)......... 661 832 1,514 
Motor vehicles and chassis (tons).................. 5,451 6,245 7,496 


All but three of the commodities entered here show 
increases. The jump in coal and iron and steel manu- 
factures is especially welcome. As in the March returns, 
the main increases (with the exception of paper and 
cardboard, which compensates a decline in March) are 
in those commodities which are capital goods or are 
used in heavy industry. Textile products have remained 
fairly stable, though there has been a recovery of cotton 
piece-good exports, principally to the Continent. 


* * * 


Import and Export Prices.—In a leading article 
on page 441 the course of British international trade in 
the first quarter of this year is discussed. It is shown 
that, though imports and exports have changed in 
value more or less in proportion, in quantity imports 
have risen less than exports. In illustration of these 
tendencies we have calculated price changes of indi- 
vidual commodities during the past three years from the 
trade returns for April. These figures are particularly 
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valuable in that they show the average prices at which 
actual transactions have taken place. 
AVERAGE Prices OF IMPORTS 








Change 
April, | April, | April, 
Item Unit 1bss’ | 1p3é | 1987 1936 to 
£ £ *0 

ROI » «sin natinusidemaaienmeesivinl cwt. o $e 0.343 0.518 +51.0 
Chilled Beef.................. cwt. 1.60 1.50 1.63 + 87 
NID, « cnecuncosugnacsatenbeens cwt. 3.95 4.11 4.22 + 2.7 
SET “siccsieinnnbenaitiiiobehet cwt. 3.68 4.07 4.72 + 16 
Sugar, unrefined .......... cwt. 0.317 0.320 0.438 | +36.9 
Raw cotton (j-1} staple) cental 2.71 2.52 3.14 +246 
Wool, merino greasy .... 1,000 Ibs. 3.99 5.15 6.66 +29.3 
Cottonseed ... ton 5.58 5.55 6.96 +25.4 
Motor spirit ... 1,000 galls. 14.0 15.8 19.2 +21.6 
Rubber, raw cen 2.51 3.04 4.68 +53.9 
Copper (electrolytic) ...... ton 31.5 40.3 70.8 +75.7 
Lead (unwrought) ....... ton 12.2 16.6 28.6 +84.2 
Tin (blocks, etc.) ......... ton 226 212 259 +17.5 
SRD: iedeasssudnccedisedennusasne ton 13.6 16.3 27.4 +68.1 





The table of import prices brings out very clearly the 
extremely rapid rise in the cost of wheat, the very 
modest increase in meat and dairy produce prices and 
the startling jump in the cost of industrial raw materials. 

Export prices have also shown a general rise, though 
in no case does the increase exceed 20 per cent., and in 
the majority it is in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF EXPORTS 





4 ; . Change 
22 April, April, April, ‘ 
Item Unit as ‘ 1936 to 
1935 1936 1937 1937 
£ £ £ % 
TIN siccintasbtiininanainbeeeiitine Proof gall. 1.21 1.28 1.24 — 4.0 
SEE:  vnchanevtowarvcdeass Ib. 0.114 0.111 0.117 | + 5.4 
Coal, large steam ......... ton 0.839 0.853 0.949 +113 
Coal, sized steam ......... ton 0.698 0.772 0.886 | +148 
Galvanised sheets ......... ton 12.7 13.5 14.7 + 89 
Tinned plates ............... ton 19.8 20.7 22.6 + 9.2 
ID nciscndoqibenesens ton 20.9 18.6 18.7 + 0.5 
Cotton yarn® ............... 100 Ib. 5.62 5.71 6.06 + 6.1 
Cotton piece - goods, 
SINE -sncipanenevtesvente 1,000 sq. yds. | 16.3 17.1 18.4 + 7.6 
Cotton piece-goods, dyed 
im the piece ............. 1,000 sq. yds. | 24.6 25.9 27.4 + 5.8 
Worsted yarns (combed) 100 Ibs. 12.9 13.2 15.5 +17.4 
Woollen tissuef............. 100 sq. yds. 15.8 18.3 20.2 +10.4 


* Unbleached, up to No. 40 count. + All wool, 8 to 12 oz. per sq. yd. 


For the most part the explanation of the rise in prices 
is simply the increased cost of raw materials, though 
many manufacturers have succeeded in increasing their 
profit margins as a result of the increase in world 


demand. 
*” *” * 


Lower Steel Output.—The latest returns of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation show a decline in 
the output of crude steel, but a further increase in the 
production of pig iron. On a daily basis, crude steel 
production declined from 44,380 tons in March to 
41,554 tons in April, while the output of pig iron rose 
from 21,945 tons to 22,690 tons during this period. The 
number of furnaces in blast showed a net increase of 4 
to r2r during the past month :— 

PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 

(In thousands of tons) 











Production Foreign Trade 
Period 

‘ Steel Ingots | Total British 
Pig Iron and Castings} Imports Exports 

1913—Monthly Average ............... 855-0 638 -6 185-9 414:1 
1929 # RR RET 632-4 803-0 235-2 364-9 
1932 ra a cae 297-8 438-5 132-7 157-4 
1936 “ Be a 640-5 974-8 123-6 183-8 
1936—March 633-6 980-1 130-3 163-4 
» 629-8 984-2 120-8 177-5 

” 661-0 963-0 117-5 204-1 

” 644-1 965-9 110-6 173-5 

” 665-6 974-1 170-3 216-1 

” 635-8 872-7 141-8 164-0 

9» 650-8 1,027-0 165-0 | 183-0 

i 670-3 1,060-5 101-0 194-4 

ee 643-1 1,001-3 90-7 193-3 

» 671-4 1,019-2 94-8 204-8 
ey 650-7 998-9 83-1 215-0 
oe e 603-7 995-9 82-9 200-5 
” 3 1,109-5 94-3 231-6 
” 680-7 1,080-4 88-5 239-5 





Sicilia iadeessipiinsialiniadaeneinicligiibsilitgticcec tit eee ili ait Ng: 
Despite the decline in steel production, output was 
still almost 100,000 tons higher than in April, 1937 
while the current rate of pig iron production is about 
50,000 tons in excess of last year’s level. Despite the 
recent increase in prices, the supply position remains 
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stringent, partly as a result of the marked reductio 
in imports and the increasing demand from Ovals 
customers. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—The latest 
index numbers show that the recent recession in whole 
sale prices has now been checked. The Economist's 
complete British index number has risen during the 
past fortnight by 0.3 per cent. Primary products have 
fallen in England by 0.7 per cent., but have risen in the 
United States 7” 0.5 per cent, The Irving Fisher genera] 
index number has fallen by 0.9 per cent. These move. 
ments are both small and indeterminate, but they show 
that the period of recession has now been succeeded by 
one of hesitancy, which may be the prelude to a new 
recovery. Italian wholesale price index numbers are now 
available, for the first time for nearly two years. We 
reproduce from The Financial Times the monthly 
averages for most of 1936, together with the figures 
for recent fortnights. The net rise in Italian prices during 
the past year is 14.8 per cent. This is very moderate 
when allowance is made for the rise in world prices and 
also for last October’s devaluation of the lira, but the 
total increase since July, 1935, is 31.8 per cent. Appa- 
rently the internal value of the lira depreciated in anti- 
cipation of its devaluation, presumably as the result 
of the Abyssinian war and sanctions: — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 





1 nérale | Com- | Reichs 
British | American merce | 4m) 
(sterling) (sterling)| (dollar) 








1932 
July 27th 99°5 | 103-5 84-1 | 136-9 88-3 | sad 88:5 88-1 
July 26th 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 80-7 | 86:2 86-6 
July 18th 109-5 | 124-8 | 136-7 | 162-4 | 113-2 | 81-4) 83-2) 91-1 
Jety Stet 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2| 75-9 | 98:2 | 93-9 
an. 29th | 118-1 | 131-7 | 145-7 | 165-6 | 121-8| 823) ... 95 1 
eb. 26th | 117-4 | 132-8 | 145-0 | 166-0 | 120-7 | 85-2 | | 95-2 
Mar. 25th | 117-4 | 133-9 | 144°3 | 165-8 | 119-6 | 85-2 | 111-8t) 953 
Ape. 29th 117-3 | 132-8 | 143-2 | 165-8 | 119-2 | 85-0 | 112-2t) 95-3 

y 27th | 115-5 | 190-1 | 140-5 | 164-3 | 117-7 | 85-2) 111-9t) 95-4 
une 24th | 116-2 | 133-2 | 147-0 | 163-2 | 119-8 | 84-1 | 111-4t, 95:5 
uly 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6 | 86-6 | 111-4¢ 95-7 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 121-9 | 88-8 | 111-4t 961 
Sept. 30th | 121-8 | 144-5 | 159-6 | 165-0 | 121-8 | 96-4 | 112°5t, 959 
Oct. 28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 | 114-8t 95°8 
Nov. lith | 125-0 | 148-9 | 167-8 | 167-7 | 123-7 | 105-3 | 114-4¢ 95-9 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 167-2 | 124-8 | 106-9 | 95.9 
Dec. 9th | 128-2 | 157-0 | 179-5 | 166-7 | 125-6 | 108-9 | 116-3t, 96:3 
Dee, S0th | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0) ... | 95-4 
Tan. 18th 133-6 | 165-1 | 1900-2 | 166-6 | 181-5 | 115-5 | 120-1}; 96:7 
an. 27th | 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 181-0/115-9| ... | 95:7 
Feb. 10th | 135-0 | 166-3 | 184-3 167-2 | 191-5 | 116-2 . | 97-0 
Feb, 24th | 136-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 | 124-3 96-2 
Mar, 10th | 140-8 | 178-2 | 197-4 | 167-4 | 134-7 | 120-7 | 125-4 | 97°5 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 | 126-2| 97°5 
Apr. 14th | 143-6 | 175-0 | 189-8 | 166-6 | 137-0 | 121-8 | 128-3 97:3 
Ape. 28th | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 185-6 | 120-:5| ... 97:0. 
May 19th! 142-4 | 168-7 | 184-4 | 165-3 | 134-4* 97:2" 








* These figures refer to May 12th. 
t Monthly averages. 


During the past fortnight increases in the cereals and 
meat and minerals groups were balanced by declines in 
the other three groups: — 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) n 
Sept.18, Apr.14, Apr.28, May ly, 

1931 1937 1937 1937 

Cereals and meat 64:5 95-0 92-2 94-6 
Other foods ...... 62-2 70-2 69-7 68-4 
Textiles ............ 43-7 74-6 74-3 738 
Minerals ............ 67-4 107-4 105-5 107+1 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 87-0 87-1 86°/ 
Complete index 60-4 86-8 85-7 86-0 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 119-3 118-0 118-4 
1924 = 100 ...... 52-2 75-0 74°1 74:3 


Both grain and meat prices were firmer, Bacon Wa» 
unchanged. Among other foods, there was an increase 
in coffee, but most of the remaining prices were lowet- 
Cotton and wool were cheaper, but there were increases 
in flax and jute. In the minerals group there were 
advances in steel and copper and declines in lead, tin 
and spelter. In the miscellaneous group, rubber, tallow 
and leather are all cheaper, while linseed oil advancee- 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


The Raising of Required Reserves 


New Yorx, May 11.—Perhaps the largest single con- 
trol operation ever undertaken by the Reserve System 
was completed on May Ist, when required reserves were 
raised to the legal maximum. That is, all member banks 
in Central Reserve Cities are now required to maintain 
deposits at the Reserve Banks equal to 26 per cent. of 
their demand deposits; in Reserve Cities, 20 per cent.; 
and elsewhere 14 per cent. The required reserve against 
time deposits is uniformly 6 per cent. The initial action 
of raising required reserves by 50 per cent., undertaken 
last August 15th, was largely neutralised by subsequent 
gold imports. At the end of the year, the creation of the 
Inactive Gold Fund, whose operation is analogous to that 
of the British Equalisation Fund, effectively checked the 
further expansion of excess reserves, but as these were 
in the vicinity of $2,000 millions, the Reserve authorities 
were still far from control of the credit system. This state 
of affairs was viewed complacently as long as we were 
pursuing a policy of inflation, but is irreconcilable with 
the increasingly frequent warnings from Washington of 
the imminence of a dangerous boom. The announcement 
in February that the required reserves would be raised 
another 50 per cent., in two equal steps on March 1st 
and May Ist, was therefore the logical sequel to the 
measures initiated in the previous year. 

That the elimination of some $3,000 millions of bank 
cash, even though this left excess reserves conservatively 
estimated at $500 millions, would cause some firming of 
money rates was expected. Indeed this movement be- 
came perceptible in the second half of last year, when 
rates on short Governments advanced from practically 
(and in instances actually) 0.0 per cent. to about 0.40 per 
cent. on nine months’ paper. It was apparently believed 
that this logical consequence would be confined to the 
short-money market; and up to the end of February 
the rate on long Governments showed no firming what- 
soever. The fact that the new issue market went flat in 
January and the corporate bond market turned heavy 
in F ebruary was ascribed to special causes, for at the end 
of February the long Governments were in new high 
ground, and it was generally assumed that the banks 
(which had been given abundant notice) had adjusted 
their reserve position to the new requirements. This 
supposition was supported by all the statistical data 
publicly available. The Treasury, therefore, offered for 
March 15th a long-term 2} per cent. conversion bond, 
which promptly went to a premium before issue. 

Scarcely had the books been closed when bond, stock 
and commodity markets fell sharply. The consternation 
expressed in banking and official circles seemed rather 
disproportionate to the actual decline in Government 
Securities. The 2$ per cent. issue, for example, dropped 
from a little over ror to a little under 97, or from a 23 
per cent. basis to a 2% per cent. basis. At the end of 
March the Reserve Board, which was apparently quite 
disconcerted, announced that it would undertake addi- 
tional purchases to support the market, or to use the 
— term, to maintain an orderly market. By that 

a however, the flurry had practically spent its force. 
ae Reserve Bank has actually added about $100 mil- 
~Ons to its total holdings of Governments, as well as 
ne its proportion of longs to shorts. Certain 

vernment agencies have also been purchasers. The 
; Seumnelit market regained its equanimity, and the 
‘ rag oa on long Governments is quiet, with long 

This decline was partly sympathetic at a time when all 


sorts of markets at home and abroad were uneasy; it 
was partly a nervous response to alarming official utter- 
ances; and for these reasons it may be described as 
essentially a flurry. Certainly the shift in quotations on 
Government bonds (from 2} per cent. to 2} per cent.) 
can as yet hardly be described as a change in the long- 
term rate of interest, as the term is used in economic 
discussion. Nevertheless, the change from excess re- 
serves of over $3,000 millions to excess reserves of about 
$800 millions, is a major operation; and operating a 
banking system which requires 26 per cent. of bank cash 
against demand deposits in its principal financial centres 
is more delicate than operating on a required reserve of 
13 per cent. plus an equal amount of excess reserves. 


Adjustment in New York City 


The New York market has something of the same rela- 
tion to the banking system of the United States that 
London has, not to Britain, but to the sterling area; that 
is, there is a balance-of-payments problem of consider- 
able complexity. This balance-of-payments problem has 
in recent years been conditioned by two facts: the New 
York banks were continuously receiving reserves in the 
form of gold imports; and were continuously losing re- 
serve cash to the interior by reason of an adverse balance 
of payments between New York and the rest of the 
United States. The replenishment of the cash of the New 
York banks by gold imports was abruptly terminated by 
the creation of the Inactive Gold Fund; but New York’s 
relation to the interior of the United States has become 
to a large degree conditioned by financing of deficits; 
and the Budget outlook is anything but clear. 

The following tables show how the Member Banks of 
New York City progressively adjusted themselves to the 
change in reserve requirements. 


New YorK MEMBER BANKS 


($000,000) . 
July 1, Feb. 24, May 5, 

1936 1937 1937 
Total loans and investments 9,063 8,633 8,379 
Brokers loans «.......00..ceese0 1,004 1,053 1,147 
Security loan to others...... 765 727 732 
Commercial loans, etc. ...... 1,555 1,791 1,935 

U.S. and guaranteed 
MOONEE conics -cadestcecasss 4,582 3,917 3,476 
Other securities ............++. 1,157 1,145 1,089 
Reserve with Fed. Res. Banks 2,004 2,648 2,430 
Demand deposits ..........+++++ 6,215 6,515 6,333 
Time deposits .........seeeseeeeees 550 645 658 
Government deposits............ 192 134 66 
Inter-bank deposits ............ 2,933 2,764 2,464 


It does not appear that these banks were under actual 
pressure at any time up to the end of February. The 
liquidation between July 1, 1936, and the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1937, appears to have been precautionary rather 
than compulsory. Between the end of February and the 
end of April, the New York City Banks actually lost 
almost $200 millions of reserves, in addition to the 
increase in reserve requirements, and were forced to 
borrow—although the group continuously had great 
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excess reserves. This illustrates the technical problem of 
distributing excess reserves, Or any reserves for that 
matter, in a banking system that is no longer comple- 
mented with a smoothly functioning money market. 

Formerly, the New York money market was composed 
of a large call market; a fair commercial paper and bill 
market; and the short Government market. The call 
market is now much shrunken and is limited to the New 
York banks; the commercial paper market is quite 
small; and the short Government market, now the sole 
money market, reduced by the funding operations of the 
past year, is carrying the whole load. In the 20's, 
the system functioned smoothly with $25 to $50 millions 
of excess reserves; at present the excess reserves prob- 
ably exceed $800 millions. While the process of adjust- 
ment from $3,000 millions of excess reserves to the 
present figure has produced rather more disturbance 
than was statistically anticipated, the completion of the 
undertaking is generally believed to find the adjustment 
also completed. This belief, however, pre-supposes that 
the balance of payments between New York and the 
interior is in equilibrium; and on this theme it is 1m- 
possible to offer any positive opinion. 





— 


France 


High Hopes of the Exhibition 


Paris, May 20.—The Paris Exhibition will be opened 
on May 24. Foreign tourists will bring pounds, dollars, 
etc., which will opportunely stock the Equalisation Fund 


. just when the import surplus has reached 6,000 million 


francs for the first four months of the year. This week 
will also be marked by new measures of the revival of 
business, which will include a revision of the 40-hour 
week in retail trade, the establishment of full powers to 
revise the tariff and to substitute duties for quotas, and 
the increase of some taxes and of railway rates and 
fares. The practical benefits of the Exhibition, taken 
with the price in social reform, should help to restore 
confidence and to effect a recovery in the money market, 
which has still to meet the needs of the Treasury for 1937. 

The Treasury will officially need 18,000 million francs 
between April until the end of December, though 20,000 
millions is a more probable figure. These forecasts assume 
that fiscal receipts will conform to the estimates (in April 
they did not), that the English Loan will be renewed, and 
that the first maturity of the 44 per cent. 1934 Treasury 
bonds, which were issued with a term of 3, 6 and g years, 
will not have to be wholly repaid. If confidence exists, 
these operations will present no serious difficulties. If 
not, the problem will not be solved without a financial 
and political crisis. These considerations explain the 
recent speeches in which M. Blum and his Ministers em- 
phasised the need for Socialists to respect the ‘‘ pause.”’ 
They also explain the desire of the French Government 
to collaborate with Great Britain to make peace and 
international co-operation effective. 

Imports were in April slightly lower and exports 
slightly higher, as the following table shows : — 

FOREIGN TRADE 


In Francs In Tons 
(’000,000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
March, April, March, April, 
Imports :— 1937 1937 1937 1937 
PU: Sicisnicccsenss 790 830 480 515 
Raw materials ......... 1,898 1,986 3,910 4,215 
Manufactured goods ... 539 481 208 223 
IN iniaeenaiente 3,227 3,297 4,598 4,953 
Exports :— 

PAID = ccnocienntoencs 266 277 84 89 
Raw materials............ 608 735 1,972 2,257 
Manufactured goods ... 963 961 209 255 
WER dinchnachatceen 1,837 1,973 2,265 2,601 


For the first four months of 1937, imports show an in- 


_ crease in value of 5,375 million francs and exports of 


2,402 million francs compared with the same period of 
1936. The import surplus was 6,205 million francs, 
against 3,273 millions in 1936. Both in imports and ex- 
ports, the increase was principally in raw materials. 
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Steady Prices 


The latest indices of prices, for April, show that whole. 
sale prices were steady at 532, against 537 in March, anq 
retail prices had only moved from 577 to 580. The 
stability of wholesale prices is explained by the decline jn 
world prices and the seasonal heaviness of certain 
domestic food products, while certain other prices, 
notably those of metallurgical and re-armament products, 
registered a new rise. It is feared, however, that the cost 
of living, which was 581 for the first quarter of 1937, 
against 486, 504, and 540 for the first, third and fourth 
quarters of 1936, will be pushed up in the future by the 
general introduction of the 40-hour week, by the increase 
in the cost of goods transport and, next winter, by the 
seasonal rise in the price of coal, wheat and food pro- 
ducts. The Government will, however, try to mitigate 
this by a further reduction of import duties. 

Unemployment on May 8th was 363,569, a fall of 
4,812 for the week and of 77,545 compared with the 
corresponding week of 1936. Railways receipts for the 
first 17 weeks of 1937 were 3,273 million francs, an in- 
crease of 9.86 per cent. compared with 1936. Loaded 
waggons for the same period numbered 4,928,238, against 
4,788,331 in 1936, an increase of 2.92 per cent. 

Fiscal receipts in April were less favourable than for 
the first quarter of the year. They were 131.5 million 
francs lower than those of the corresponding month of 
1936. The decline was particularly marked in the yield 
of the turnover tax, which produced 397 million francs, 
against 540 millions in the same month of 1936. 

The general heaviness of international markets added 
to the effects of internal political troubles and of Anglo- 
Italian tension reacted on French industrials. Neverthe- 
ee quotations remain much higher than the highest of 
1936. 


Germany 


Self-Sufficiency at all Costs 


Beruin, May 18.——The Four-Year Plan} for raw 
materials entered a new phase last week when an import 
duty of over 100 per cent. ad valorem was imposed on 
rubber, hitherto free from duty, The new duty may be 
increased or reduced with changes in price, and embraces 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha and balata. The present 
market price of duty-free rubber, which is quoted in 
Hamburg in pence per English pound, works out at 
about Rm. 118 per 100 kilogrammes, On the basis of 
an import of 80,000 tons a year, the yield of the new 
duty would be Rm, 100 millions. It is announced that 
the receipts will be used to finance the new Buna syn- 
thetic rubber plants. These concerns cannot get along 
without Reich help. It seems, however, that Reich 
financial help will not be confined to the producers of 
the new material. In great measure these have already 
raised the capital necessary or have financed themselves 
out of their own resources. Reich financial assistance 
will be required by the manufacturing consumers of 
Buna, who must now expand and adapt their plant. The 
new duty involves a doubling of the price of the natural 
product to consumers. It will tend to exclude foreign 
rubber whenever the new substitute is generally 
available. 
The measure throws some light on the policy behind 
the Four-Year Plan. Sometimes the Plan has been just- 
fied on ideological Party grounds, because national 
self-sufficiency is regarded as desirable in itself. Some- 
times it has been justified by the exigencies of national 
defence, because all the materials to be produced are 
more or less indispensable to war. There is no col 
tradiction between these two motives; but a contradiction 
is implied by the third kind of official utterance, which 
is temporising, protesting and even apologetic. In these 
protestations the Plan appears as an urgent but disagree 
able necessity. It is protested that Germany desites 
nothing more ardently than the emancipation of inte 
national trade; but that unluckily she cannot — 
this in view of foreign trade barriers. Consequently © : 
is short of foreign exchange to pay for imports. *” 
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reasonable world, they claim, she would never have 
dreamed of a Four-Year Plan. It accords with this view 
that until now the import of the necessary raw materials 
which Germany does not possess, but for which she 
might produce substitutes, has been in general duty free. 
That was the case with rubber, The new rubber duty, 
however, is an instance of a new impediment to trade, 
ostensibly with the incongruous aim of overcoming the 
undesirable consequences of old impediments. Actually 
Germany has experienced no difficulty in obtaining a 
supply of foreign rubber. While her import of many 
commodities has been heavily cut down, her import of 
rubber has risen rapidly from 50,200 tons in 1932 to 
82,100 tons in 1936. The raising of a new obstacle to 
imports suggests that the Plan was not really an emer- 
gency measure forced on an unwilling Reich by the 
perverse trade and currency policy of the outside world, 
but that it sprang from a desire to attain self-sufficiency 
at all costs. 

Industrial activity is increasing. Most trades which 
manufacture production-goods have reached the point 
where they would normally expand their plant. Arma- 
ment orders, new raw-material undertakings, building, 
and export (in which the demand for capital goods 
dominates) are responsible for this condition. Iron pro- 
duction has not succeeded in maintaining the high level 
reached in September, 1936. The output of production- 
goods is estimated at between 7 and ro per cent. higher 
than a year ago. 

Officially, it is declared that there is now virtually no 
unemployment. Of approximately one million persons 
now registered as unemployed, some 300,000 to 500,000 
are short-term unemployed who, when the return was 
compiled, were changing their jobs, and of the remainder 
some 330,000 were not fully employable. The consump- 
tion of electricity in March was 21 per cent. higher than 
in March, 1936. Pig-iron output in April was 1,306,200 
tons, against 1,303,900 tons in March; in the first four 
months of 1937 it was 5,093,000 tons, against 4,913,900 
tons in 1936. 


Change in Direction and Terms of Trade 


_The geographical distribution of foreign trade con- 
tinues to change in the now familiar direction. The chief 
feature is the decline in passive balances with overseas 
countries. In the first quarter of 1937 there was an export 
surplus with Europe of Rm. 231 millions against 
Rm. 169 millions in the same quarter of 1936; and an 
import surplus with overseas countries of only Rm. 37 
millions compared with Rm. 87 millions a year ago. 
With Asia and America the import surpluses have en- 
tirely disappeared; with Africa the surplus has changed 
little, and with Australia it has slightly increased. 
Imports from South-East Europe increased considerably, 
but from the United States they heavily declined. The 
increase in export values was about 13.1 per cent. in all 
and was evenly spread over European and other trade. 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and Venezuela have greatly 
increased their purchases in the last quarter; and in trade 
with the United States exports have actually exceeded 
imports. American figures, which are differently com- 
piled, do not, however, usually agree with the German. 

The shift in the direction of export trade is shown by 
the following table : — 


Jan.—March (inclusive) 


P 1933 1937 
*reentage share in German exports of :— 
DOD ise heave csehiacecse 78:5 68-3 
ois ea re acl age 2-3 3-8 
Asia oschbe od dinbahipanuie shakmaedlecied eoscaives 7-2 11-9 
I ee 11-3 15-0 
OU 0-6 0-9 


‘ The monetary trade-balance is still unfavourably in- 

uenced by the ‘‘ price scissors.’’ Although the price of 
€xports rose slightly in the first quarter of this year, the 
ey of imports rose still more. It is officially reckoned 
at 8 to 9 per cent. more exports must be sold this year 
> Pay for the same quantity of imports as was pur- 
Chased last year. The large increase in the export of 
fonufactured goods in 1936 was mainly due to a rise in 

© sale of production or capital goods, cloth being the 
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only important exception. Of the increase of Rm. 491 
millions, Rm. 140 millions was for machinery, Rm. 60 
millions for vehicles (including ships), Rm. 53 millions 
for iron goods, Rm. 32 millions for electrical goods, and 
Rm. 18 millions for tubes. The increased sale of cloth, 
including knitted goods, realised Rm. 59 millions. 








Switzerland 


Budget Recriminations 


Geneva, May 16.—Much dissatisfaction is being 
expressed throughout the country about the financial 
policy of the Swiss Confederation in 1936. A deficit of 
300,000 francs was estimated. Actually the accounts 
show a deficit of 27 million francs. The Federal Finance 
Department had pledged itself to curtail all expenses 
and to oppose any increase in expenditure. Parliament 
voted a rise in the rates of the ‘‘ Crisis Tax ’’ to increase 
its yield by several millions. The taxpayers supplied an 
extra 65 million francs to the Treasury, general receipts 
were 7 million francs higher than estimated, but the 
Finance Department, after making economies to a total 
of about 4 million francs, spent 34 million francs more 
than forecast. 

In 1933, when the Federal finances were in a difficult 
position, a first financial programme was voted by 
Parliament; it included the institution of the ‘‘ Crisis 
Tax ’’ and the raising of several existing taxes, That 
programme was a failure, and in 1933 the deficit 
reached 72 millions; while it was 26 million francs in 
1934 and 18 million francs in 1935. A second financial 
programme was approved last year, to yield another 
130 million francs, enough to balance the accounts. The 
1936 deficit shows the result. 

If the present economic revival continues it may to 
some extent ease the position of the Federal finances, but 
it is nevertheless certain that some more curtailments are 
needed in all Federal services. State subsidies were 
reduced last year, but they still reached about 
200 millions, against 22 millions in 1913 and 86 millions 
in 1929. Important savings could now be made in State 
grants, especially since unemployment is falling. The 
Socialist Party has launched a campaign for the levying 
of new taxes to balance the Budget and to permit the 
undertaking of big public works. 


Business Activity 


Swiss foreign trade returns for the first quarter of 1937 - 


show that the improvement recorded since the currency 
was devalued is still going on. Imports reached the 
value of 454,911,769 francs, an increase of 69 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1936, and of 2 per 
cent. over the previous quarter. The rise in the imports 
of raw materials shows that industry is more active. 
Exports were valued at 264,099,456 francs, a rise of 
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excess reserves. This illustrates the technical problem of 
distributing excess reserves, or any reserves for that 
matter, in a banking system that is no longer comple- 
mented with a smoothly functioning money market. 
Formerly, the New York money market was composed 
of a large call market; a fair commercial paper and bill 
market; and the short Government market. The call 


- market is now much shrunken and is: limited to the New 


York banks; the commercial paper market is quite 
small; and the short Government market, now the sole 
money market, reduced by the funding operations of the 
past year, is carrying the whole load. In the 20%, 
the system functioned smoothly with $25 to $50 millions 
of excess reserves; at present the excess reserves prob- 
ably exceed $800 millions. While the process of adjust- 
ment from $3,000 millions of excess reserves to the 
present figure has produced rather more disturbance 
than was statistically anticipated, the completion of the 
undertaking is generally believed to find the adjustment 
also completed. This belief, however, pre-supposes that 
the balance of payments between New York and the 
interior is in equilibrium; and on this theme it 1s 1m- 
possible to offer any positive opinion. 





— 


France 


High Hopes of the Exhibition 


Paris, May 20.—The Paris Exhibition will be opened 
on May 24. Foreign tourists will bring pounds, dollars, 
etc., which will opportunely stock the Equalisation Fund 
just when the import surplus has reached 6,000 million 
francs for the first four months of the year. This week 
will also be marked by new measures of the revival of 
business, which will include a revision of the 40-hour 
week in retail trade, the establishment of full powers to 
revise the tariff and to substitute duties for quotas, and 
the increase of some taxes and of railway rates and 
fares. The practical benefits of the Exhibition, taken 
with the price in social reform, should help to restore 
confidence and to effect a recovery in the money market, 
which has still to meet the needs of the Treasury for 1937. 

The Treasury will officially need 18,000 million francs 
between April until the end of December, though 20,000 
millions is a more probable figure. These forecasts assume 
that fiscal receipts will conform to the estimates (in April 
they did not), that the English Loan will be renewed, and 
that the first maturity of the 44 per cent. 1934 Treasury 
bonds, which were issued with a term of 3, 6 and 9 years, 
will not have to be wholly repaid. If confidence exists, 
these operations will present no serious difficulties. If 
not, the problem will not be solved without a financial 
and political crisis. These considerations explain the 
recent speeches in which M. Blum and his Ministers em- 
phasised the need for Socialists to respect the ‘‘ pause.”’ 
They also explain the desire of the French Government 
to collaborate with Great Britain to make peace and 
international co-operation effective. 

Imports were in April slightly lower and exports 
slightly higher, as the following table shows: — 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In Francs In Tons 

(000,000 omitted (000 omitted) 
March, April, March, April, 

Imports :— 1937 1937 1937 1937 
IE i ccs 790 830 480 515 
Raw materials ......... 1,898 1,986 3,910 4,215 
Manufactured goods ... 539 481 208 223 
iii de 3,227 3,297 4,598 4953 

Exports :— 

III: enansinimirngcs 266 277 84 89 
Raw materials............ 608 735 1,972 2,257 
Manufactured goods ... 963 961 209 255 
TIER Uhecenaddiosiees 1,837 1,973 2,265 2,601 


For the first four months of 1937, imports show an in- 
crease in value of 5,375 million francs and exports of 
2,402 million francs compared with the same period of 
1936. The import surplus was 6,205 million francs, 
against 3,273 millions in 1936. Both in imports and ex- 
ports, the increase was principally in raw materials. 
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Steady Prices 


The latest indices of prices, for April, show that whole. 
sale prices were steady at 532, against 537 in March, ang 
retail prices had only moved from 577 to 580. The 
stability of wholesale prices is explained by the decline in 
world prices and the seasonal heaviness of certain 
domestic food products, while certain other prices, 
notably those of metallurgical and re-armament products, 
registered a new rise. It is feared, however, that the cost 
of living, which was 581 for the first quarter of 1937, 
against 486, 504, and 540 for the first, third and fourth 
quarters of 1936, will be pushed up in the future by ihe 
general introduction of the 40-hour week, by the increase 
in the cost of goods transport and, next winter, by the 
seasonal rise in the price of coal, wheat and food pro- 
ducts. The Government will, however, try to mitigate 
this by a further reduction of import duties. 

Unemployment on May 8th was 363,569, a fall of 
4,812 for the week and of 77,545 compared with the 
corresponding week of 1936. Railways receipts for the 
first 17 weeks of 1937 were 3,273 million francs, an in- 
crease of 9.86 per cent. compared with 1936. Loaded 
waggons for the same period numbered 4,928,238, against 
4,788,331 in 1936, an increase of 2.92 per cent. 

Fiscal receipts in April were less favourable than for 
the first quarter of the year. They were 131.5 million 
francs lower than those of the corresponding month of 
1936. The decline was particularly marked in the yield 
of the turnover tax, which produced 397 million francs, 
against 540 millions in the same month of 1936. 

The general heaviness of international markets added 
to the effects of internal political troubles and of Anglo- 
Italian tension reacted on French industrials. Neverthe- 
os quotations remain much higher than the highest of 
1936. 


Germany 
Self-Sufficiency at all Costs 


Berun, May 18.——The Four-Year Plan‘ for raw 
materials entered a new phase last week when an import 
duty of over 100 per cent. ad valorem was imposed on 
rubber, hitherto free from duty, The new duty may be 
increased or reduced with changes in price, and embraces 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha and balata. The present 
market price of duty-free rubber, which is quoted in 
Hamburg in pence per English pound, works out at 
about Rm. 118 per 100 kilogrammes, On the basis of 
an import of 80,000 tons a year, the yield of the new 
duty would be Rm, 100 millions. It is announced that 
the receipts will be used to finance the new Buna syn- 
thetic rubber plants. These concerns cannot get along 
without Reich help. It seems, however, that Reich 
financial help will not be confined to the producers of 
the new material. In great measure these have already 
raised the capital necessary or have financed themselves 
out of their own resources. Reich financial assistance 
will be required by the manufacturing consumers of 
Buna, who must now expand and adapt their plant. The 
new duty involves a doubling of the price of the natural 
product to consumers. It will tend to exclude foreign 
rubber whenever the new substitute is generally 
available. ; 
The measure throws some light on the policy behind 
the Four-Year Plan. Sometimes the Plan has been justi- 
fied on ideological Party grounds, because national 
self-sufficiency is regarded as desirable in itself. Some 
times it has been justified by the exigencies of national 
defence, because all the materials to be produced are 
more or less indispensable to war. There is no com 
tradiction between these two motives; but a contradice 
is implied by the third kind of official utterance, whic 
is temporising, protesting and even apologetic. In these 
protestations the Plan appears as an urgent but disagree: 
able necessity. It is protested that Germany — 
nothing more ardently than the emancipation of inter 
national trade; but that unluckily she cannot rn 
this in view of foreign trade barriers. Consequently s . 
is short of foreign exchange to pay for imports. . 
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reasonable world, they claim, she would never have 
dreamed of a Four-Year Plan. It accords with this view 
that until now the import of the necessary raw materials 
which Germany does not possess, but for which she 
might produce substitutes, has been in general duty free. 
That was the case with rubber, The new rubber duty, 
however, is an instance of a new impediment to trade, 
ostensibly with the incongruous aim of overcoming the 
undesirable consequences of old impediments. Actually 
Germany has experienced no difficulty in obtaining a 
supply of foreign rubber. While her import of many 
commodities has been heavily cut down, her import of 
rubber has risen rapidly from 50,200 tons in 1932 to 
82,100 tons in 1936. The raising of a new obstacle to 
imports suggests that the Plan was not really an emer- 
gency measure forced on an unwilling Reich by the 
perverse trade and currency policy of the outside world, 
but that it sprang from a desire to attain self-sufficiency 
at all costs. 

Industrial activity is increasing. Most trades which 
manufacture production-goods have reached the point 
where they would normally expand their plant. Arma- 
ment orders, new raw-material undertakings, building, 
and export (in which the demand for capital goods 
dominates) are responsible for this condition. Iron pro- 
duction has not succeeded in maintaining the high level 
reached in September, 1936. The output of production- 
goods is estimated at between 7 and ro per cent. higher 
than a year ago. 

Officially, it is declared that there is now virtually no 
unemployment. Of approximately one million persons 
now registered as unemployed, some 300,000 to 500,000 
are short-term unemployed who, when the return was 
compiled, were changing their jobs, and of the remainder 
some 330,000 were not fully employable. The consump- 
tion of electricity in March was 21 per cent. higher than 
in March, 1936. Pig-iron output in April was 1,306,200 
tons, against 1,303,900 tons in March; in the first four 
months of 1937 it was 5,093,000 tons, against 4,913,900 
tons in 1936. 


Change in Direction and Terms of Trade 


_The geographical distribution of foreign trade con- 
tinues to change in the now familiar direction. The chief 
feature is the decline in passive balances with overseas 
countries. In the first quarter of 1937 there was an export 
surplus with Europe of Rm. 231 millions against 
Rm. 169 millions in the same quarter of 1936; and an 
import surplus with overseas countries of only Rm. 37 
millions compared with Rm. 87 millions a year ago. 
With Asia and America the import surpluses have en- 
tirely disappeared; with Africa the surplus has changed 
little, and with Australia it has slightly increased. 
Imports from South-East Europe increased considerably, 
but from the United States they heavily declined. The 
increase in export values was about 13.1 per cent. in all 
and was evenly spread over European and other trade. 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and Venezuela have greatly 
increased their purchases in the last quarter; and in trade 
with the United States exports have actually exceeded 
mports. American figures, which are differently com- 
piled, do not, however, usually agree with the German. 

The shift in the direction of export trade is shown by 
the following table : — 


Jan.—March (inclusive) 


p 1933 1937 
ercentage share in German exports of :— 
BOO oi ice a idea shtick 78-5 68-3 
Africa Sobcshuatiuskuabubke combats ddueaiekeeeke 2-3 3°8 
Asia Avcehe edb dani skdaiis addenda hieaha tide vane’ 4 7:2 11-9 
OO ce 11-3 15-0 
OO a 0:6 0-9 


; The monetary trade-balance is still unfavourably in- 

uenced by the ‘‘ price scissors.’’ Although the price of 
“xports rose slightly in the first quarter of this year, the 
a ce of imports rose still more. It is officially reckoned 
: at 8 to 9 per cent. more exports must be sold this year 
ch pay for the same quantity of imports as was pur- 

ased last year. The large increase in the export of 
manufactured goods in 1936 was mainly due to a rise in 


the sale of production or capital goods, cloth being the 
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only important exception. Of the increase of Rm. 491 
millions, Rm. 140 millions was for machinery, Rm. 60 
millions for vehicles (including ships), Rm. 53 millions 
for iron goods, Rm. 32 millions for electrical goods, and 
Rm. 18 millions for tubes. The increased sale of cloth, 
including knitted goods, realised Rm. 59 millions. 








Switzerland 


Budget Recriminations 


Geneva, May 16.—Much dissatisfaction is being 
expressed throughout the country about the financial 
policy of the Swiss Confederation in 1936. A deficit of 
300,000 francs was estimated. Actually the accounts 
show a deficit of 27 million francs. The Federal Finance 
Department had pledged itself to curtail all expenses 
and to oppose any increase in expenditure. Parliament 
voted a rise in the rates of the ‘‘ Crisis Tax ’’ to increase 
its yield by several millions. The taxpayers supplied an 
extra 65 million francs to the Treasury, general receipts 
were 7 million francs higher than estimated, but the 
Finance Department, after making economies to a total 
of about 4 million francs, spent 34 million francs more 
than forecast. 

In 1933, when the Federal finances were in a difficult 
position, a first financial programme was voted by 
Parliament; it included the institution of the ‘‘ Crisis 
Tax ’’ and the raising of several existing taxes, That 
programme was a failure, and in 1933 the deficit 
reached 72 millions; while it was 26 million francs in 
1934 and 18 million francs in 1935. A second financial 
programme was approved last year, to yield another 
130 million francs, enough to balance the accounts. The 
1936 deficit shows the result. 

If the present economic revival continues it may to 
some extent ease the position of the Federal finances, but 
it is nevertheless certain that some more curtailments are 
needed in all Federal services. State subsidies were 
reduced last year, but they still reached about 
200 millions, against 22 millions in 1913 and 86 millions 
in 1929. Important savings could now be made in State 
grants, especially since unemployment is falling. The 
Socialist Party has launched a campaign for the levying 
of new taxes to balance the Budget and to permit the 
undertaking of big public works. 


Business Activity 


Swiss foreign trade returns for the first quarter of 1937 - 


show that the improvement recorded since the currency 
was devalued is still going on. Imports reached the 
value of 454,911,769 francs, an increase of 69 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1936, and of 2 per 
cent. over the previous quarter. The rise in the imports 
of raw materials shows that industry is more active. 
Exports were valued at 264,099,456 francs, a rise of 
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32 per cent. compared with the first quarter of 1936. 
The situation has improved so much in the watch- 
making industry that a great number of factories cannot 
accept new orders for six months, while a few refuse 
them unless the goods may be delivered next year. The 
machine industry is also more active. 

Imports from Great Britain reached the value of 
28,887,771 francs, compared with 17,474,708 francs a 
year ago, while exports to her reached 30,575,750 
francs, against 19,773,969 francs in 1936. The five chief 
exporters to Switzerland were Germany (90.2 million 
francs), France (61.3 million francs), Great Britain 
(28.5 million francs), United States (28.0 million francs), 
and Italy (27.8 million francs); while the five best im- 
porters from Switzerland were Germany (42.0 million 
francs), France (34.0 million francs), Great Britain 
(30.5 million francs), United States (25.2 million francs), 
and Italy (16.8 million francs). There has been a notice- 
able drop in unemployment in almost all branches of 
industry and commerce. The number of registered un- 
employed was 104,000 at the end of December, 1936, 
compared with 118,700 in 1935, and 89,390 at the end 
of March against 98,300 at the end of March, 1936. 


The Future of Swiss Railways 


For the first time since 1930 the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways recorded an increase both in passengers and goods 
traffic, and a surplus of 23 million francs, compared with 
11 millions in 1936. It is feared, however, that the re- 
organisation plan for the railways which the Federal 
Council has been discussing for the past three years may 
now be deferred. 

The economic crisis of the past five years deeply 
influenced the earnings of all transport undertakings. 
The receipts of the Federal Railways, which exceeded 
420 million francs in 1930, gradually declined, but the 
working surplus remained comparatively high, thanks 
to drastic savings in all expenses. Receipts and yearly 
surpluses since 1931 have been as follows : — 


Receipts Surplus 

(In millions of francs.) 
PP Adeinadducoustseceseseves 389 106 
Pe accitintindeddaubedsnceaason 342 69 
Pe pitennennescntuscertibaiannes 336 76 
i ciisngdbodimacessesetionnas 333 86 
i iiesshtonehehesseesceteens 314 74 
SP Wi ocdndecergdiecedosescces 290 77 


The receipts of private lines dwindled in a somewhat 
higher proportion, and a number of them have been 
unable to even pay the interests on mortgages and 
securities. Some of them have been financially helped by 
the Cantons and Communes concerned, but that help has 
proved inadequate. The Federal Government has been 
called upon to undertake the same financial restoration 
of the private lines as of public. The network of the 
Swiss Federal railways is 1,781 miles, valued at about 
3,000 million francs; the network of private lines is 
1,875 miles, estimated to be worth 1,000 million francs. 
The Federal Council is prepared to spend 150 million 
francs to save those private lines, the existence of which 
is justified by economic, tourist or military reasons. It 
is not yet known how the Confederation will proceed: 
the private lines will probably be under Government 
control, but will retain some independence. The failure 
of the State purchase of private lines in rgor is an ill 
omen for this new venture. 





Hungary 

Foreign Policy 
Buparest, May 12.—The visit of the Italian royal 
family to Budapest coincides with the tenth anniversary 
of the Italian-Hungarian treaty of friendship, which was 
the forerunner of the Rome Protocol. Though the visit 
was decided last November when Admiral Horthy, 
Regent of Hungary, went to Rome with his Ministers, 
the presence of the Italian monarch in Budapest, accom- 
panied by his Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, coming as 
it does so soon after the visit of the Austrian President 
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and Chancellor von Schuschnigg, affords plenty of room 
for speculation about its significance. It is worth while 
therefore, to quote a recent statement of the Foreign 
Minister, M de Kanya, who summarised the forej 
policy of Hungary as follows: ‘‘ Loyalty to our friends, 
avoidance of any and all adventures, the establishment 
of satisfactory relationships with those from whom we 
are now separated by controversial matters; and opposi- 
tion to the political blocs and military alliances.’’ 

Hungary welcomed the improvement of §Italian- 
Jugoslav relations, and earnestly regrets that new differ- 
ences have arisen between Italy and England. The 
Government realises that no satisfactory solution of the 
Danubian problem is possible without the active and 
benevolent co-operation of all the Great Powers con- 
cerned. The Administration is therefore concentrating 
every effort to bring about social improvements to 
diminish the danger of extreme propagandists of the 
Right or Left seizing power in the rural areas. This is 
particularly important because the new electoral law will 
extend the secret ballot to rural constituencies. 


Cautious Finance 


Business and public revenue continue to be satisfac- 
tory, but Mr Tyler’s last report contains a timely re- 
minder that the improvement arises mainly from favour- 
able circumstances which may not last very long. The 
League representative points out that a poor harvest, 
coupled with a less advantageous price situation, might 
reverse the tendency; and that the present position calls 
for the continuation of a conservative financial policy. 

The new Budget for 1937-38 discloses a deficit of 67.9 
million pengé, but it is safe to say that barring unfore- 
seen accidents current receipts will amply suffice to meet 
not only current expenditure, but also some of the cost 
of investments and social improvements which are 
planned to increase the productive capacity of the 
country. 

The Budget estimates are as follows, compared with 
the figures for last year: — 

1936-37 1937-38 
Million pengo 
Administration :— 





Expenditure. .........ccsccccossescecees 788-1 821-7 
PEPCGIIED 0 csabesccncecccstenquneeasesess 771-6 805-3 
TOBE. ic cesccsiccclecetenddeveetce ow 16°58 —16-4 
Untlertakings :— 
Expenditure .....00ccccescccsesveseeees 423-6 445-2 
PIOIIEB, no ecocrsnenvsceshdoccogeouqesnne 364-5 393-7 b 
Ei nickastvcssinbeeshesséhent tne ———w  §9-1——_ — 51-5 
Weed Gate 5. ci sii eli —75°6 —67-9 


The full service of the State’s foreign debts, calculated 
at the official rate, has again been included in these 
estimates at 92.3 million pengd, and judging from the 
experience of the past two years, actual disbursements 
will not exceed 65 million pengé. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the above estimates do not include 
the sums due to the Agricultural Relief Fund, which 
amounted: to 51 million pengd in the current yea. 
Because of the rise in prices and the national income 
the burden of taxation is somewhat lighter than it was 
in the depression years, but it is still very heavy. 


The Break in Stocks 


The Budapest Stock Exchange experienced its worst 
day on April 27th, when the quotations of leading shares 
fell by some 20 per cent. or more because of the collapse 
of domestic over-speculation and the break in foreign 
markets. Bonds were entirely unaffected and maintained 
a firm tendency throughout April and May; the reverse 
in the share market, which in spite of the repeated warn- 
ings of the authorities, showed all the signs of an 1D 
flationary boom, was long overdue. In sympathy with 
the rally in Vienna and Prague, stocks rallied in the 
first part of May, recovering about half of their losses. 
It is significant that the yield of the leading shares 0m 
the Budapest Exchange, even at the lower prices = 
quoted, is scarcely more than 2-3 per cent., whereas the 
best securities with fixed interest, State and mortgag? 
bonds alike, offer a yield of more than 5} or 6 pet " 
The comparatively high rates ruling for bonds in ' 
open market do not make attractive the flotation © an 
internal loan. 
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India 


Congress Policy in Bombay 


Bomsay, April 26.-—The programme put forward by the 
Bombay Ministry, and held up as a model for Ministries 
in other provinces, aims to stimulate economic activity 
by giving the utmost encouragement to agriculture. The 
programme is designed to afford the ryot profitable 
access to forest areas, and it also proposes to distribute 
waste ground to landless labourers. A general review of 
assessment for land revenue is also suggested. The 
Ministry hopes in the long run to establish free and 
compulsory primary education throughout the Presi- 
dency. Prohibition, which has always been of great 
interest to the Congress Party, is also included in the 
long run policy of the Ministry. 

The subject is exhaustively discussed in the report of 
the Prohibition (Finance) Committee of the Bombay 
Presidency issued in 1927. The Commissioner of Excise 
for the Presidency reckoned that, exclusive of Sind, the 
recurring cost of trying to enforce prohibition would be 
Rs. 339 lakhs, and that the capital cost of buildings and 
equipment for enforcement would be another Rs. 515 
lakhs. The Committee thought that these costs were 
exaggerated. Some thought that economies might be 
made by handing over preventive work to the police; 
but the Inspector-General argued that to hand over this 
task to the police would be disastrous to the morals of 
his force and would in fact result in no saving. 


The Farmer and the Moneylender 


One of the best documents about economic conditions 
in India issued for a very long time is the report which 
has been submitted to the Government of India by the 
Reserve Bank about rural credit. In much of the discus- 
sion preliminary to the establishment of the bank there 
was constant reference to the need for using it to help 
agriculture. The economic problem of agricultural India 
is only to a minor extent one of credit facilities. The 
farmer must first be made credit-worthy. This means that 
his earning capacity must be increased and that he must 
have a practical desire to improve his economic condi- 
tion. Any economic improvement, if it is to be effective 
or lasting, must be accompanied, and in many cases 
preceded, by improvements in village sanitation and 
hygiene, medical facilities, roads, wells and irrigation 
works, and the spread of a practical form of education. 
Villagers must also be educated to take effective co- 
operative action towards the consolidation of holdings. 
Public opinion must be developed to prevent the undue 
splitting up of holdings into uneconomic patches yielding 
but a bare subsistence. 


_The Indian ryot is normally trapped in a vicious ; 
circle, since he pays interest at usurious rates on a load § 


of indebtedness which eats up his profit and leaves no 
incentive for improvement. Provincial Governments are 
trying to break this vicious circle by setting up debt 
conciliation machinery which seems to be working fairly 
satisfactorily. They are also exploring the possibility of 
finding suitable and profitable bye-employments for the 
Tyot and inducing him to follow them. 

The report examines the part that commercial banks 
could play in helping agriculture and points out that they 
could do little more than finance the marketing of crops. 
But there are certain rerequisites before this aid can be 
proffered. A reasonable standardisation of marketable 
Crops is n 
Proper supervision and properly regulated forward 
markets run on orthodox li a in the ete of both 
sellers and buyers. 

The Co-operative Credit Societies might fulfil the réle 
by providing the farmer with funds for growing his 
crops. They are not doing so adequately, states the re- 
port, because of overdue debts which are large and have 
in effect become long-term loans. It is necessary for these 
long-term debts to be placed on a business footing. It is 
recommended that more practical bankers should be in 
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control in each Province. There should be more repre- 
sentation of depositors on the boards of Provincial Co- 
operative Banks and the Central Banks. The nature of the 
business which the societies can finance should be much 
more restricted. Loans should be issued in instalments 
and not in lump sums. It should also be considered 
whether a cultivator-borrower who sells his produce 
without any attempt to repay the loan on it should not 
be liable to imprisonment. 

There is scope for land mortgage banks on a joint 
stock basis to bring the money markets and the farmer 
into closer contact. Even with a revitalised co-operative 
movement and the greatest possible contact’ between 
finance and the farmer, he must continue for a long time 
to come in many places and in many ways to depend on 
the village moneylender. The report states that a system 
of compulsory licensing and registration of approved 
moneylenders should go a long way to restore harmony 
between ryot and bania. 


Favourable Trade Agreement 


The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement does not, as 
some industrialists hoped, deal with the question of 
anything else but Japanese imports of textiles. In 
essentials the new agreement maintains the status quo 
allowing for the separation of Burma. India is to take 
283 million yards of cotton piece-goods against pur- 
chases by Japan of one million bales of Indian cotton, 
with a maximum receipt of 358 million yards against 
an increased purchase by Japan of 14 million bales of 
Indian cotton. The changes in the categories of piece- 
goods within the quota are to India’s advantage. 
Finally, the new protocol, like the old, makes no 
mention of such extraneous imports as made-up gar- 
ments, towellings, and re-exports over India’s land 
frontiers to the neighbouring markets of Nepal and 
Afghanistan. The non-official advisers pressed for action 
against these; apparently Japan was unwilling to con- 
cede the point. On the whole, however, India’s position 
is stronger under the revised protocol. 
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Letters to the Editor 


State Money or Bank Money ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—There is no doubt that Mr Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, hit the nail on the head when he said 
recently: “‘ Until the control and issue of currency 1s 
restored to the State, recognised as the Government's most 
conspicuous and sacred responsibility, all talk of the 
Sovereignty of Parliament and Democracy is idle and 
futile.” 

Money and food are very much alike in one respect. 
We must have money, like food, in order to exist. But if 
we use a large proportion of non-genuine currency we are 
bound to suffer economic ill-health, in the same way that 
we suffer physical ill-health when we eat bad food. The 
only genuine State currency employed at the present time 
in England and most foreign countries, is the metal cash 
and postal order money, which together represent a very 
small fraction of the currency. 

So long as the amount of State currency remains more or 
less stationary, crushing taxation and indebtedness will 
go on increasing, and the root cause of strife and war will 
not be removed. Surely a National debt of about £8,000 
million and a local government one of £1,300 million should 
set the dullest mind thinking furiously. These colossal 
debts are due chiefly to the present method of using cheques. 
Nearly all our currency has no tangible existence beyond 
being in the form of book entries, which a certain section 
of the community are able to create through the medium 
of cheques. Banks must return to their original function 
of handling money in tangible form. 

Cheques must cease to be temporary money; they must 
be an order to transfer 100 per cent. State-money notes of 
a special type, so that any sum, however large, can be 
easily and safely paid with one or a few notes. At first 
this may appear to be a cumbersome scheme, but it will 
be found to be less complicated than the present method 
of handling cheques, which often cost the banks about 
eighteen pence each to clear, as they have to pass through 
about a dozen hands. 

The world has got into the present appalling economic 
and debt tangle through the departure from using tangible 
State currency, which it could now do in a new and modern 
way. This has prevented the State from exercising its 
prerogative over the creation and issue of the currency, 


Books and 


Central Control and Local 
Finance 


NEITHER in Germany nor in Great Britain has it yet 
been possible to find one single principle by which to dis- 
tinguish the spheres of local and national finance. ‘‘ The 
choice,’’ writes Miss Newcomen,* ‘‘ between varying 
local tax rates on real estate and business, and the dis- 
tribution of revenues from taxes levied at uniform rates 
throughout a country has yet to be made. The one 
leads to local self-government, with its local freedom, 
local responsibility, and individuality—all desirable 
ends. The other leads to uniform taxes and equal oppor- 
tunity, likewise desirable ends.’’ The conflict of 
principles is well stated in these few sentences, and the 





* “Central and Local Finance in Germany and England.” 
“A — —, 381 pages. Columbia University Press. 
s. 6d. net. 
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thus depriving the people of incalculable benefits and the 
enjoyment of a progressive civilisation. It is quite con- 
cievable that the amount of new money that would have 
to be added to the existing money each year in order to 
keep prices at their desired level and enable the people 
to buy to the extent that they can produce, would make 
taxation unnecessary. 

The British Government has a wonderful opportunity 
of adopting a 100 per cent. State-money system. If it did 
we would rapidly become strong financially, industrially 
and in many other ways. Other nations would soon follow 
our example and there would be a chance to settle inter. 
national disputes by mutually beneficial agreements, 
Insane destructive wars would become the follies of a 
bygone age. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. VERDOoN-Roe, 

Hamble, Southampton. 


Our New Financial Machinery 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of May 8th a comparison 
between our present monetary and credit machine and that 
of the gold standard illustrated from locomotive engineering, 
quoting No. 10,000 and the “ Lord of the Isles.” If the 
latter is the celebrated G.W.R. machine of last century, 
and No. 10,000 the recent L.N.E.R. high-pressure, water- 
tube boiler, compound locomotive, the analogy is, to put 
it mildly, unfortunate. 

“‘ Lord of the Isles ’’ was extremely successful and did 


.its job for many years until outclassed by increasing weights 


of trains. So far, so good. ‘ No. 10,000,’ after ceaseless 
experimenting for six or seven years, has had to be aban- 
doned, as far as its new principles are concerned, and is 
to be rebuilt on the old lines. Not so good. 


Yours, etc., 
RAILWAY OBSERVER. 
St. Albans. 
[Perhaps our correspondent will read our article on 
page 460, this week.—Eb. Econ.} 
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prevailing tendency towards increasing central aid and 
control suggests the very gradual triumph of the second 
principle in Great Britain as well asin Germany. | 
Miss Newcomen does full justice to the complexity 
of the issue, and to the still greater complexity of the 
ad hoc methods used to solve it in this country. Even 
the systematising Act of 1929 was devised rather to pro- 
vide an acceptable solution of current difficulties than to 
solve the difficulty of principle. The elaborate ‘‘ weight- 
ing ’’ of counties according to the number of children, 
the population per mile of road, the percentage of 
unemployed, etc., was designed to effect certain desired 
results at the time of drafting, but cannot be justified 
on other grounds. As the situation changes, the equalis- 
ing effect of the formulas will change, and they may 
have to be revised. - 
De-rating is, as Miss Newcomen says, the most critl- 
cised feature of the 1929 Act. ‘ What, in fact, the 
Government those to do was to subsidise farmers, mine 
owners, manufacturers, and shippers, at the expense of 
the users of light oil.’”’ In support of this de-rating, It S 
frequently contended that industry should not bear 
burdens equal to those placed on residents, since local 
government services benefit residents rather than indus- 
trial concerns. But rates are commonly justified on the 
theory of ability to pay rather than benefit; and more 
over it is by no means clear that industrial establish- 
ments ought not to contribute to local government 
expenditure on education, housing, health, and reliel. 
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“ Highways, at least, are essential to the farm. Yet farm 
real estate contributes nothing at all.’’ 

Miss Newcomen asks if ‘Merchants are to be regarded 
as unproductive? Only industrialists and farmers are 
treated as producers in the allocation of the benefits 
of the Act, at the expense of the private resident, the 
shopkeepers, and the motorist. The Act has, moreover, 
“a permanently impaired ’ the rate basis of local govern- 
ment, so that increasing dependence on the national 
Exchequer is to be expected in the future. This means 
that ordinary taxpayers, including the working and 
lower middle classes, will indirectly come to bear in 
yet another way the burden of the subsidy effected 
through de-rating. Moreover, the growing dependence 
of local authorities on the central Government both for 
grant-aid and for permission to raise loans imposes a 
grave responsibility on the central Government. It 
may be out of touch with the electors of a particular 
locality, and is not in any case directly responsible to 
them, The first principle of local responsibility has thus 
been dropped, without the second, the principle of full 
equalisation, being established; we are therefore at a 
half-way house in the relations between local and central 


finance. 

Miss Newcomen’s book is a notable contribution to 
English understanding of home problems, which are 
clarified by comparison with German organisation and 
by the expression of Miss Newcomen’s own detached 
and penetrating criticisms, 


Shorter Notices 


“The Railway Worker.” By G. M. Rountree, M.A. 
| McGill University. Oxford University Press (Hum- 
phrey Milford). 12s. 6d. 


The stability of employment in British railways before 
the post-war amalgamations made them a kind of industrial 
aristocracy. Expansion was almost continuous; the effect 
of the trade cycle was relatively small; technological 
unemployment was insignificant; and seasonal unemploy- 
ment almost equally so. Even after the grouping it was 
possible to reduce the labour force by employment attrition 
rather than dismissal, with a consequent minimum of 
disturbance. 

British railwaymen will find a vivid contrast in the Cana- 
dian conditions described in Mr Rountree’s book. Seasonal 
variation in traffic and employment assumes in the Dominion 
an importance quite unknown here. The freezing of the 
Eastern ports in the winter and the autumn movement of 
the wheat crop exercise a substantial influence on employ- 
ment among the traffic staff; while employment among the 
permanent way men is dominated by the fact that, in Mr 
Rountree’s words, ‘‘ from November to March it is literally 
impossible to accomplish anything but very minor repairs 
to the permanent way.’’ Superimposed upon this picture 
of normal variation is the huge shadow of “‘ the railway 
problem ”’—the writing down of the assets of the Canadian 
National and the closing of redundant lines. This in itself 
makes the employment question highly complex ; but when 
the effects of the depression and of road competition are 
added the threads seem almost inextricably tangled. 

Nor is the organisation of collective bargaining, at any 
rate to an English student, either logical or strategically 
effective. There is nothing corresponding to the dominance 
of the great industrial union, the National Union of Rail- 
Wwaymen, in this country, which represents the railway 
workers as a whole while leaving scope for independent 
action by the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen, the Railway Clerks’ Association, and 
the shopmen’s unions, In Canada the unions are split 
on the question of international or national organisation 
(which usually means federation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labour or with the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour). There is, of course, also the cleavage between 
craft and industrial unionism; and Mr Rountree points 
out that the most important national Canadian union, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, is in conflict 
with the craft principle of the Trades and Labour Congress 
ofCanada. An added complication arises from the existence 
of separate union federations for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railway. 

Mr Rountree ends with two chapters on “ Short Run 
Problems ” and “ Long Run Problems,” in the first of which 
he makes various practical suggestions for reducing the 
incidence of ‘‘ normal” seasonal unemployment ; in the 


Second he deals with the effects on employment of railway 
unification, 
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“World Revolution (1917-1936).” By C. L. R. James. 
Secker and Warburg. 429 aoe 12s. 6d. ’ 

A history of the Communist International which seeks 
to interpret post-war history in terms of revolution and 
counter-revolution. Reveals the fissures within Communism, 
and accuses Stalin of sabotaging world revolution by 
falsification and physical repression. Surveys the Russian 
Revolution, the work of Lenin, the Socialist failures of 
1923, the collapse of revolution in China, and the emergence 
of a bureaucratic State in Russia. Suggests that Stalin is 
insecure, and that only a Fourth International can salvage 
world Socialism. A biassed and challenging book. 


“Public Finance.” By A. G. Buehler. M‘Graw Hill. 
632 pages. 24s, 

The traditional American text-book “for the use of 
college classes.” Thorough, painstaking, and well-arranged, 
this book is lucidly written, and will be a useful work of 
reference for students interested in the minutie of public 
finance in North America. The historical sections are 
good; and the theoretical background is consistently 
adequate. 


“The Business Management Review.”’ Vol. II. January- 
March, 1937. Management Journals. 5s. 

This quarterly review contains the gist of the discussions 
of the Management Conference at Oxford, where the ques- 
tion how a business may be developed by plan was examined. 
The rdle of the economist, the practical terrain, market 
research, publicity, production and buying were dealt with 
by appropriate experts and men of experience. The result 
is an interesting and useful volume. 


‘*The Russian Peasant Movement.’’ By L. A. Owen. 
P. S. King. 267 pages. 12s. 6d. 

An account and explanation of the agrarian facets of 
the Revolution of 1917 and subsequent developments ; 
prefaced by a valuable analysis of Government policy and 
peasant organisation in the preceding decade. Sets the 
events of 1917, the history of Soviet Russia and the policy 
of Lenin and Stalin in a new perspective. 


Books Received 


Spain over Britain. By Henry Blythe. (London) George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 62 pages. Is. net. 

Annales des Sciences Commerciales et Economiques. First Year 
No. 3. (Louvain) Ecole des Sciences Commerciales et 
économiques de ]’Université. 7-50 frs. Annual subscription 
50 frs. 

Practical Branch Banking. By A. Forrester Fergus. (London) 
Pitman and Sons. 285 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

Bombay : The Gateway to India. (Bombay) The Rotary Club 
of Bombay. 111 pages. No price stated. 

Co-operative Union Central Board Report to the Bath Co-operative 
Congress, 1937. (Manchester) The Co-operative Union, 
Ltd., Hanover Street. 387 pages. No price stated. 

Kapitalismus und Solidarismus. By L. Caro. (Vienna) Verlag 
Franz Leo and Comp. 320 pages. No price stated. 

The End of Socialism in Russia. By Max Eastman. (London) 
Secker and Warburg. 45 pages. Is. net. 

Chatham House. By Stephen King-Hall. (London) H. Milford. 
144 pages. 5s. net. 

Modern Drafting in Cotton Spinning. By J. Voguera. (Leeds) 
Chorley and Pickersgill. 193 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 

Les Illusions du Crédit. By Louis Baudin. (Montreal) Editions 
Albert Levesque. 1735, rue St.-Denis. 317 pages. $1-00. 


Oo. W. ROSKILL 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The Problem of Gold—II 


Last week we described the growth in the world’s 
gold supplies during the last few years. We then showed 
that there has been an expansion in four years of 16.5 per 
cent. in the gold held by the central banks, equal to an 
annual expansion of 4.1 per cent. This is rather greater 
than the 3 per cent. annual expansion often assumed to 
be necessary to ensure reasonable economic progress. 
Moreover, the aggravated maldistribution of the world’s 
gold—i.e. its concentration in England and the United 
States—means that these two countries have accumu- 
lated gold at a rate far in excess of their normal needs. 

Now a rapid increase in the world’s monetary system 
tends to bring about a rise in commodity prices, and there 
is no doubt that the general recovery and the rise in 
world prices since 1932 has partly depended on the in- 
crease in the world’s available gold supply. At all events 
if gold had not been available, the improvement could not 
have taken place except by a general and complete sever- 
ance of the link with gold. To that extent the new gold has 
brought relief, and is a cause of satisfaction rather than 
anxiety. Yet while there is no direct mathematical relation 
between an increase in gold stocks and a rise in prices, 
it would be easy to show that if all the gold held in Eng- 
land and the United States were let loose in the banking 
system and if confidence was such that it was able to 
exercise its full effect upon the volume of credit, the 
resultant rise in commodities would carry the British and 
American price-levels far beyond those of 1929. In this 
respect the situation is quite abnormal—or at all events 
unprecedented. At the moment the gold is being held in 
check, partly by the segregation of a substantial pro- 
portion in exchange funds and partly because the 
Bank of England still under-values its gold. This 
course of action is illogical, for there seems little 
sense in buying new gold at a relatively high price, only 
to write it down arbitrarily or bury it in exchange funds. 
This, broadly speaking, is the problem with which we 
are faced to-day. 

Arguments can be, and are, found both for and 
against a rise in world prices. The case against can be 
stated very simply. Trade conditions at home and abroad 
show that the present level of prices is already remunera- 
tive to many producers, including at least some primary 
producers as well as industrialists. A further increase 
would add to industrial costs and the cost of living, and 
would create a legitimate basis for demands for higher 
wages with all their attendant labour troubles. The 
rentier, after having his money income cut down by the 
fall in interest rates and debt conversions, would have 
his real income further reduced by a rise of prices, and 
though he would gain some relief from the rise in interest 
rates, both short-term and long-term, which would follow 
a rise of prices, the wider consequences of that rise would 
be harmful. Finally a renewed rise in commodity prices 
would cause new out-breaks of speculation, followed by 
liquidation and a general unsettlement of trade. 

The arguments in favour of a slow and orderly rise in 
prices are equally potent. It would reduce the burden of 
the National Debt, which is now very heavy. This of 
course is the obverse to the penalisation of the holders of 
government debt, and in essence it implies the transfer- 
ence of part of the burden from the entrepreneur to the 
rentier and possibly to the Civil Servant and other salaried 
classes. Again, it is doubted if all the primary produc- 
ing countries have yet regained a fair level of prices. A 
further increase of prices, it is argued, would enable 
them to buy more of our manufactured goods, it would 
hasten the liquidation of their outstanding debts, and 
would put them in a position to borrow more capital for 


purposes of internal development. A further point is that 
a period of rising prices is the only one in which Govern- 
ments can be induced to consider tariff reductions in 
practice instead of in principle. It would be the counter- 
part to the collapse of 1929-32, which was the main 
cause of the virulent spread of economic nationalism at 
that time. For these reasons it is argued that a gradual 
return to the 1929 level is to be desired. 

On the balance of these two views it may be admitted 
that there is still some leeway to be made up from the 
bottom level of the depression. But any such recovery 
must be made with the very greatest caution—and the 
present gold supply provides an ample backing for it. 

Meanwhile, is it to be assumed that England and the 
United States are becoming so choked with gold as to 
require a desperate remedy? England, it must be 
remembered, has become since 1931 the centre of 
the sterling area, and our gold reserves are in that 
sense the ultimate reserves of the whole sterling area as 
well as of ourselves. Again, a proportion of both the 
British and American gold reserves are in reality the 
product of ‘‘ hot money.’’ Gold to-day is badly dis- 
tributed throughout the world, partly because capital 
is also badly distributed. Instead of seeking its normal 
employment at home, capital has fled for refuge to Lon- 
don and New York, and only a portion of it is properly 
invested there in productive enterprise, the remainder 
being hoarded in idle bank deposits, in currency, or 
even in gold itself. Now the economics of hot money 
have so far received imperfect study. To the extent that 
this fugitive money is hoarded in bank deposits, it is 
legitimate for the banking system to re-lend it at short- 
term to the Treasury, which in turn uses it to finance 
the exchange fund’s gold holdings. This is one justifi- 
cation for the accumulation of gold in a Government 
controlled exchange fund. Equally, if hot money is 
hoarded in currency, it is right for the central bank to 
hold additional gold against that currency. These are 
the only ways in which the recipient countries, notably 
England, the United States and Holland, can preserve 
a liquid position. To that extent the accumulation and 
segregation of apparently surplus gold by those countries 
is the inevitable consequence of the accumulation of 
large floating masses of hot money. This suggests that 
the real problem is that owing to a deterioration of 
confidence the world is not making full use of its savings. 
If those savings could be induced to seek proper invest- 
ment either at home or where they could be usefully 
employed, then the gold too could be better distributed, 
and the problem of surplus gold in London or Washing- 
ton would become less obtrusive. 

None of these ends would be furthered either by a 
reduction in the price of gold or by restriction of its put- 
chase. Indeed, either of these possibilities would involve 
grave disadvantages if they were carried out by individual 
countries without international agreement. The Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement would be jettisoned and the ex- 
changes thrown into fresh chaos. Again, neither the 
British Empire nor the United States would agree to a 
step which would plunge gold producers into sudden 
ruin, nor would it be right for them to do Ss. 
The inevitable reaction on world trade would make this 
course of action unjustifiable. France, too, could not 
agree to a step which would write down the value of 
the Banque de France’s gold stocks, for unlike Great 
Britain and the United States, she has no reserve of 
segregated gold upon which to draw. We have also 
witnessed during recent weeks the psychological con- 
sequences of even a rumour of a movement in this 
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direction. Finally, the less sophisticated section of world 
opinion still regards gold as the one standard of value 
immune from Government interference. It is because the 

ublic believes in gold that bankers are able to use it as 
the ultimate basis of bank cash, credit, and indeed of 
money in the most general sense of the term. Govern- 
ments have already caused a violent upheaval in the 
value of gold once, when they either deliberately de- 
valued their currencies or allowed them to depreciate. 
If they now interfere with it again in the opposite direc- 
tion, they will seriously shake belief in the yellow metal. 
So long as our knowledge of the price structure remains 
incomplete, and our methods of monetary management 
embryonic, no source of stability is to be neglected. There 
is nothing to be gained from a conspicuous display of 
arbitrary fluctuations in the value of gold. 

But if there is to be no drastic action affecting the 
price of gold, the authorities mrust do their best to curb 
speculation, to minimise labour troubles, and to make 
any rise in prices that may occur as slow and orderly as 
possible. In short, they must see to it that the conse- 
quences of an abundant gold supply do not get out of 
hand. This requires a reversal of the banking measures 
taken eight years ago to *‘ economise ’’’ gold; the segre- 
gation of gold and the raising of banking reserve 
requirements are among the practicable ways of doing 
this. For the rest, we may look to continued trade 
expansion to prevent the gold surplus from growing to 
unmanageable proportions. With a more remunerative 
price level throughout the world, confidence should 
retumn, and fresh opportunities should be sought 
for reducing tariffs, for removing trade and exchange 
restrictions, and for reviving home and _inter- 
national investment, Meanwhile, as recovery pro- 
gresses, India should become once more an absorber 
of gold, while now that China has abandoned 
silver as a monetary standard, she too may begin 
to build up a gold reserve. All this is looking rather 
far ahead; but it suggests that with care it may be 
possible to achieve a better distribution of gold. It would 
be foolish to deny that the present gold surplus carries 
with it certain dangers, or to refrain from taking all pos- 
sible action to minimise them—though it is legitimate to 
add that the dangers of a surfeit of gold are less than 
those of a shortage. But when stability is beginning to 
emerge from the chaos of the exchanges, it is hardly the 
tme to inject the new disturbing factor which any 
drastic alteration in the price of gold, or arbitrary 
restriction of the market for gold, would assuredly be. 
When world trade has recovered its freedom and regained 
fresh life, the time will have come to take stock of our 
gold supplies and to devise a long-term remedy for any 
permanent maladjustment or general gold excess which 
may then still persist. 








Financial Notes 


nee Loan Reactions.—For the current 
at year from April 1st to May 15th, there is a 
— deficit of {24 millions, which in the absence of 
, *t Operations by the Government should cause 
nL en increase in the floating debt. On this occasion, 
a rie the floating debt has only risen by £4 millions, 
ro y because of the receipt to date by the Treasury of 
: ee representing the two first calls on the 
siti ational Defence Bonds. The change in the com- 
i" seen of the floating debt during these six weeks is 
b Suna Tender issues of Treasury bills have risen 
mnie” millions, while there has been a reduction of {26 
Ms an in the floating assets of public departments. 
d sian movement points very strongly to two main 
hate me The first is that the Exchange Equalisation 
its oat has been buying gold, and so has had to reduce 
that th ings of Treasury bills. The second deduction is 
Def 7 departments have taken up the bulk of the new 
€nce Loan issue, reducing their floating assets in 


fant i make room for it. Last week, when a call of 
9-5 millions was paid, the floating assets of the 
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departments were reduced by {18 millions, and there is 
a fairly close resemblance between these two figures. All 
this confirms the view widely expressed at the time the 
loan was issued. The net result is that the effective 
portion of the floating debt, consisting of money 
borrowed by means of tender issues of Treasury bills, 
has risen commensurately with the revenue deficit. 
Unless the departments can dispose of their holdings 
it looks as if re-armament expenditure will cause an 
increase in the effective floating debt. 


* * * 


Swedish Monetary Policy.—Last week we called 
attention to a statement by the Swedish Minister of 
Finance to the effect that in order to offset the tendency 
towards rising prices in Sweden it might be necessary 
to raise the value of the krona against the pound and 
also to restrict credit at home. The full statement, which 
was not available when we went to press, was that the 
general rise in wholesale prices must soon cause a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of living. If Swedish 
monetary policy was to maintain a stable price standard 
efforts must be made to stop the inflationary develop- 
ment of prices in the world markets. In these circum- 
stances the external value of the krona was a secondary 
consideration. The Minister suggested an appreciation 
in the value of the krona against sterling, and more 
stringent control of domestic credit. Both measures, he 
added, were most undesirable and only applicable in 
the greatest necessity. He concluded by asking for 
authority to use up to Kr.100 millions of the Riks- 
bank’s exchange reserves for State purchases abroad. 
This warning was rather abrupt, and the following 
day the Finance Minister apparently realised that fact. 
Reverting to an earlier statement of his, made last 
March, he said on May 14th that an alteration in the 
value of the krona was no more necessary to-day than 
it was earlier in the year. On the contrary, the recent fall 
in international prices had made it less essential to 
consider such a measure. In common with other countries, 
Sweden is obviously a little anxious about the rise in 
world prices, but the Government realises how easy it 
is to upset the whole course of trade by the application 
of sudden remedies. The dividing line between boom 
and slump can be very narrow. Hence it is reassuring 
to learn that the Finance Minister was thinking aloud 
about the distant future, and that he realises the danger 
of any fresh disturbance to world exchange, trade and 
prices. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Three months ago, Treasury 
bill allotments to the market were confined mainly to 
bills maturing on the days following Coronation Day 
and Whit-Monday. These bills had an extra day to run, 
which was to the advantage of the Government. As a 
result there were very heavy maturities on these two 
days, namely Thursday, May 13th, and Tuesday, May 
18th. This explains the transfer of funds from public 
to bankers’ deposits, shown in this week’s Bank return, 
and has also made money quite easy : — 

Apr. 29, May 6, May 13, May 20, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % 
Bank rate oss.s.seeseeeeseees - 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 4 
“Cieasing basin HEI* g-2-1* g-2-1* PEI" 
earing eevcccsesees -}- - 

Othe? .......sersevsereeeees - 1-4 +8 +-4 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills ...........---- ¢ 4 a 4 

Three months’ bank bills #i-% U-*& t-% i-* 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity ; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
Discount rates are unchanged, but the market fared 
rather better at last week’s tender, for the syndicate 
secured 54 per cent. of the allotment against only 18 per 
cent. the previous week. The market was therefore more 
willing to sell Treasury bills to the banks, though it was 
only selling July maturities. The banks were on the 
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whole readier to buy August bills, as they were well 
supplied with July bills, but some of the banks were 
quite ready to take what they could get. The supply of 
commercial bills continues to increase, but the opera- 
tive rate for three months’ bank bills is little better than 
4% per cent. Six months’ bills are quoted at 8-14 per 
cent., but the market regards these rates as a little low 
for so long a period. 


* * * 


The Bank Return. — Whitsun has brought with 
it a further small increase in the note circulation. This 
week’s figure of {481.4 millions represents a high record 
for all time, for it just surpasses the previous record of 
{480.6 millions in 1920 for the combined note issues. 
The Bank has bought another {2.5 millions of gold, so 
that the Reserve is slightly higher in spite of the expan- 
sion in the circulation. Incidentally, if the Bank’s gold 
were revalued at the current market price, even this 
record note circulation would be more than covered in 
gold; in fact, the notes in the Reserve would be covered 
as well. It is difficult to forecast the future trend of the 
note circulation, but after dropping slightly during the 
next two months it may rise to a new record during the 
August holidays :— 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
May 20, Apr.28, May 5, May 12, May 19, 
1936 1937 1937 1937. 1937 
£ mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
OUTED. mankdinnemmeceuneth 205-4 313-7 313-7 318-7 321-3 
Note circulation ...... 423-1 468-8 475-2 479-9 481-4 
Banking Department :— 
oat nhiatintabitihinents 43-1 45-8 39-4 39-6 40-7 
Public deposits......... 21-0 26-2 16-4 32-5 19-2 
Bankers’ deposits...... 80-1 87-6 97-2 87-7 97-4 
Other deposits ......... 36-8 39-6 37-7 37-2 37-6 
Government securities 91-2 97-7 103-1 108-3 103-3 
Discounts and advances 7- 5-5 5-4 5-9 6-6 
Other securities ...... 14-3 22-0 21-0 21-3 21-4 
Proportion .......0.00000- 31-2% 29-9% 26-0% 25-1% 26-4% 


The main movement in the banking department is a 
transfer of funds from public to bankers’ deposits, This 
is due to the heavy Treasury bill maturities referred to 
in a previous note. Government securities are reduced 
by {£5 millions, possibly because the gold cover of the 
note circulation has been increased. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The spot Paris rate 
is a shade weaker at Frs. 1103, while the discount on 
three months’ francs has also widened fractionally to 
Frs. 14% discount. During the last day or two sterling 
has weakened a shade against the dollar and its allied 
currencies, such as guilders, belgas and Swiss francs. 
There has been some demand for forward belgas. Spot 
dollars were quoted on Thursday at $4.9420. There was 
some evidence of a commercial demand for all dates up 
to the end of the year, and the opinion was expressed 
that without this the rate would have been driven up 
to $4.95 by sales of dollars against gold purchases, A 
large quantity of gold was disposed of in the London 
bullion market during the past week, at prices giving 
consistently a discount of 2d. per ounce below the dollar 
parity price, The American banks are still nervous 
about shipping gold freely to the United States, and 
are reluctant to hold gold on the water beyond a certain 
limit. The demand has thus come mainly from arbitra- 
geurs, who are able to secure a good profit while onl 
incurring the very slight risk of a change in the Ameri- 
can Treasury’s buying policy while their gold is in 
transit. In spite of the somewhat contradictory declara- 
tions concerning Swedish monetary policy, the krona 
has remained unaltered during the past week at 
Kr. 19.39, which is the normal pegged rate. 


* * * 
Union Bank of Scotland.—We regret that the 


1937 entries in the table published on pa of 
Banking Supplement of May 15th nani pon 
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errors, The number of branches of the Union Bank wa 
given as 181 instead of the correct figure of 212. The 
true figure for ‘“‘ Cash in hand and at bank” is 
£3,051,401, and ‘‘ discounts and advances, includin 
short loans on stock,’’ should read £10,721,123. The 
proportion of profits to resources is 0.78 per cent, We 
take this opportunity of making these corrections. 





Insurance Notes 


London and Manchester Assurance Company — 
New business in the ordinary branch for the year 
ended March 31st last consisted of 30,300 policies 
assuring £4,316,000, against 33,600 for £4,690,000, in 
the preceding year. The interest credited to the ordinary 
and industrial branches results in net rates of interes 
on the respective funds of £4 6s. 5d. per cent. and 
£4 5s. 7d. per cent., against £4 gs. per cent. and £4 6s. rod, 
per cent., respectively, for the year ended March 31, 1936, 
The net rate of interest earned in the ordinary branch of 
this office is consistently greater than in the industria] 
branch, a result (as we have been in the habit of pointing 
out each year) not easy to understand, particularly as 
there is only one balance sheet. The expense ratio in 
the industrial branch showed further reduction from 
39°6 per cent. to 38-8 per cent. of the premium income. 
This ratio is not altogether comparable with the ratio 
of some other industrial offices, as the whole of the 
premiums are payable weekly; all monthly premium 
policies—which of course involve smaller collection 
expenses—are included in the ordinary branch. The 
usual annual valuation of liabilities has been made, 
and the results are given below :— 


Year to March 24th 


ORDINARY BRANCH 1936 we 
£ f 
Surplus earned in year ...........ssceseeeseees 394,954 421,287 


Brought forward from preceding year ... 230,580 262,994 
625,534 684,281 











Allocations :— 
To Bonuses to policyholders ............ 327,540 319,760 
» Shareholders’ account..............00+: 15,000 15,000 
po NEE POUION TRG eccccccncscscccnccsee 20,000 20,000 
,, Carried forward to next year......... 262,994 329,521 





625,534 684,281 


—_——- 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Surplus earned in year ................sssse00 272,574 294,815 
Brought forward from preceding year ... 130,023 — 131,119 


—_—_——— 


402,597 425,934 


— 








Allocations :— a9 
To Bonuses to policyholders ............ 112,950 = 110,172 

», Staff pension fund ...............00008 30,000 —-30,000 

» Staff benefit fund.............::00eeseeee 20,000 20.000 

» Shareholders’ account —...........00++ 108,528 108,498 

,», Common contingency fund ......... a 25,000 

,», Carried forward to next year......... 131,119 132,264 


— 





402,597 425,934 


— 





The rate of bonus in the ordinary branch is 40S. Pét 
cent. calculated on the sum assured and the cost }s 
amply covered by the trading profits. For many yea! 
the rate of bonus has been 44s. per cent. The —_ 
reduction reflects a cautious view of the future, as 1t W! 
be seen from the above table that the previous rate © 
bonus could have been maintained out of trading profits. 
In the industrial branch the basis of allocation » 
unaltered. The total assets have increased _ 
£16,657,000 to {17,852,000 and considerable movers 
has taken place in the various classes of investme? c 
Mortgages on property showed an increase of 30 per ve 
to £1,540,000, but British Government securities - 
Indian and Colonial government securities were geo 
by £186,000 and {247,000 respectively. On the 0 


hand debenture stocks increased from £2,004,000 s 
£2,521,000, preference stocks from {1,500,000 





—— >. 4 
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CT RT eer e ett aerate eetrnneteeeseemnmammmmemmnammnsnas aes 
{1,746,000 and ordinary stocks from {1,379,000 to 
[1,947;000- The dividend is again at the rate of 50 


t., free of tax. 
* * * 


per cen 


Royal Insurance Company.—New life assurances 
were slightly larger at £4,924,000. The net rate of 
interest earned on the life assurances and annuity 
funds fell by 1s. 7d. per cent. to £3 17s. 11d. per cent. 
Fire premiums were £5,526,000 against {5,558,000 in 
the previous year. Underwriting profits were satisfac- 
tory, but there was a considerable reduction from the 
exceptionally good results of 1935. Accident premiums 
rose from £5,160,000 to £5,494,000 and underwriting 
results expanded by £43,000. Marine premium income 
was practically unaltered at £807,000. Reserves are 
strong at 103 per cent., 104 per cent. and 186 per cent. 
of the premium income in the fire, accident and marine 
branches. 


1935 1936 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
yer? Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
Wik 3d: cd cectsemenbite 720,631 13-0 559,695 10-1 
Personal accident, 
employers’ lia- 
bility and general 297,108 5-8 340,708 6-2 
ION, ..0ctkasacasendes 60,914 52,756 
RI) conndninbedieaeeds 50,000 50,000 
1,128,653 1,003,159 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ... 382,224 417,155 
Togeneralreserve ... 250,000 250,000 
496,429 336,004 


Total assets in the consolidated balance sheet amount 
to {57,773,000; there is a reserve fund of £1,500,000 and 
a profit and loss balance of £1,878,000. Mortgages on 
property, after increasing by nearly {1 million in 1935 
to £2,919,000, showed some reduction at £2,844,000; 
policy loans were also smaller at £1,332,000. British 
government securities amount to {14,162,000, while 
foreign government securities at {9,072,000 are equal to 
16 per cent. of the total assets, compared with £8,193,000 
In 1935, and £6,533,000 in 1934. Debenture stocks 
increased by {264,000 to {£8,753,000 and preference 
stocks by £92,000 to £4,050,000 for the seventh successive 
year. The dividend is 65 per cent, and costs £1,390,000, 
against interest earnings of {1,223,000. 


* * * 


Yorkshire Insurance Company.—lIn the _ fire 
branch premium income in 1936 was {16,000 smaller at 
£897,000, but underwriting profits were the best for 
many years, The accident department resulted in an 
increase of {77,000 in premium income, but profits were 
lower. New life assurances increased by 14 per cent. to 
{2,780,000. The net rate of interest earned on life 
assurance funds fell by 2s. 1d. per cent. to £4 4s. per 
on Marine premium income was somewhat smaller at 

39,000. 




















1935 1936 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
Fi f 
BD ocecceccescessocesiens 103,585 11-3 117,923 13-2 
hecident and general 36,633 2-9 28,885 2-1 
TATINE «+..sssseseesseee 9,985 10,129 
MUN, scctensashanaanne. 13,570 13,570 
Profits from rever- 
ORS... .ccccsveccdetoc 8,000 8,000 
+ 171,773 178,507 
© general reserve... 30,000 , 
; 141,773 148,507 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss...... 105,475 112,798 
36,298 35,709 


The total assets of the Yorkshire increased from 
£15,091,000 to £15,848,000; the investment reserve 
cee at {100,000 and the general reserve increased 

Y £30,000 to {1,165,000. In addition to the usual 
a for unexpired risks, additional reserves in the 

€ and accident departments amount to £320,000 and 
£220,000 equal to 35 per cent. and 16 per cent. of the 
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premium income. The marine fund amounts to 176 per 
cent. of the 1936 premiums. The dividend is ened 


at 47$ per cent. and costs £139,000, com 
interest earnings of eee ee pared with 


Marine Insurance Company.—The premium in- 
come of this Company (which is a subsidiary of the 
London and Lancashire) reversed the trend of recent 
years by increasing in 1936 from {521,000 to £592,000. 
First year’s claims and expenses accounted for 32 per 
cent. of this premium income, compared with 29 per 
cent. in each of the previous two years. Claims in the 
1935 underwriting account at £218,000, although quite 
satisfactory in amount, were somewhat greater than the 
comparative experience of recent years. The 1934 under- 
writing account has been closed by a transfer to Profit 
and Loss of £107,000, which is equal to 20.1 per cent. 
of the 1934 premium income; the profit transferred in 
the two preceding years amounted to 23.2 per cent. and 
22.5 per cent. Total assets are £2,633,000, against which 
there is a Reserve Fund of £700,000 and a Profit and 
Loss balance, after providing for the 1936 dividend, of 
£457,000. Interest earnings are {90,000 and the divi- 
dend, unchanged at 40 per cent., costs £183,000. 


* * * 


Motor Union Insurance.—The accident depart- 
ment is much the most important branch of this com- 
pany’s business. The total premiums in this branch 
in 1936 amounted to {1,615,000, compared with 
£1,606,000 in 1935. Although the report unfortunately 
does not show the figures relating to the various sections 
which comprise this branch, motor insurance premiums 
probably accounted for about 90 per cent. of the total. 
In the circumstances, the large increase in the under- 
writing profit is especially gratifying. Fire premiums 
were slightly lower at £185,000, but marine premiums 
increased by £3,000 to £54,000. 








1935 1936 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
ON i ce aaa call 26,480 14-1 24,504 13-2 
SE ons a cic ccuecscet 94,898 5-9 146,265 9-1 
121,378 170,769 
Less Items Debited to 
Profit and Loss 52,464 89,845 
68,914 80,924 
To general reserve ...... 69,000 93,000 


Total assets amount to {2,823,000, and the market 
values of the assets on December 31, 1936, exceeded the 
book values by £153,000. In addition, there is an 
investment reserve fund of £243,000. There is also a 
general reserve of £586,000. The dividend on the share 
capital—which is held by the Royal Exchange—has 
been increased from 32 per cent. to 37 per cent. The 
cost is £56,000, against interest earnings of £79,000. 


* * * 


Sea Insurance Company.—The total premium 
income increased slightly from £705,000 to £707,000; 
the marine branch alone accounts for £465,000 against 
{452,000 for 1935, and as usual underwriting results 


were good. 
1935 1936 

Per cent. of Per cent. of 

Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 


aie ik encmdiow iis 4,804 3°3 7,456 5-4 
RMecident oo. ccccccccsciecs. —3158 — 30 —3,105 — 3-0 
Marine ....ccccccccsccctoces 38,464 _57,875 

40,110 62,226 


Less Items Debited to 
Profit and Loss 
Account... ... 20,666 22,524 


19,444 39,702 


Total assets amount to {£2,292,000, compared with 
general and investment reserves aggregating £750,000 
and a free profit and loss balance of £199,000, The 
dividend is at the usual rate of 174 per cent., and its 
cost is covered by interest earnings. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Scottish Steel 


Tue history of the British steel industry during the last 
twenty years is a record of financial amalgamation and 
technical reconstruction. In Scotland this process has 
been carried further than in any other major producing 
area. In this region a single group, led by Colvilles, 
Ltd., has established virtually complete control over 
the entire steel-making capacity. The process has been 
lengthy. When the first step was taken in 1916, there 
were nine independent makers of rolled steel. The 
second major stage dates from 1930, when David Colville 
and Sons and James Dunlop and Company fused their 
iron and steel interests and formed Colvilles, Ltd. By 
successive steps, the remaining independent concerns 
have since been taken over by the group, or linked to it 
by interlocking directorates or long-term agreements. 
To-day, the financial structure of the Scottish steel 
industry is tantamount to the financial structure of 
Colvilles, Ltd. 

From the industrial standpoint, the Scottish steel- 
producing area is particularly interesting. The original 
and essential purpose of the industry was to supply the 
shipyards and engineering shops of the Clyde. Relations 
between the steel industry and the shipbuilders have 
always been close. It might almost be said, indeed, that 
the steel industry was a by-product of the shipbuilding 
industry. David Colville and Sons, for example, was a 
subsidiary of Harland and Wolff—this being one of 
the rare cases where a steel consumer controlled a pro- 
ducing company. In other parts of the country (such as 
the Cleveland district or, later, the Midlands) the steel 
industry was founded in areas where supplies of raw 
materials were adequate and close at hand. But the 
Scottish steel industry’s foundation was determined 
solely by close proximity to its market. Scotland is 
poorly supplied with the raw materials for modern steel 
production. Local deposits of iron ore have lgng been 
exhausted, and the industry is dependent upon supplies 
from Cumberland or abroad. The local fields do not 
provide coking coal of a suitable quality for modern 
large-scale blast-furnace operation. Indeed, the only 
natural advantage from this aspect is the plentiful 
supply of scrap—and at the moment even scrap is 
scarce and its supplies are controlled. These basic points, 
coupled with the fact that the industry, as it were, 
developed ‘‘ backwards ’’ from an existing market and 
not as a unit by itself, account for its main technical 
characteristics and disadvantages. 

Again, pig-iron production and steel production are 
carried on almost entirely by separate firms, and the 
possible economies of combined operation and _utilisa- 
tion of process gases are therefore lost. The Colvilles 
group, for example, consumes about 500,000 tons of 
pig iron per annum, but it produces only one-fifth of 
that amount. Moreover, it is wholly dependent upon 
outside supplies of coke. The region as a whole produces 
only about one-quarter of its requirements of basic pig 
iron, and the steel plants consume a smaller proportion 
of the area’s pig-iron output in a molten condition than 
any other steel centre in Great Britain. 

These technical factors largely explain the main 
developments of the past four years. They account, for 
example, for the decision of Stewarts and Lloyds, who 
were predominantly a Scottish firm, to move the bulk of 
their. capacity to the Midlands in 1933. The company 
transported its tube-making and rolling mills bodily 
to Corby—a site possessing plentiful supplies of iron 
ore and providing a favourable locale for the con- 
struction of a combined plant of the most modern type. 
It is true that the steel-melting plant at Clydesdale was 


Developments 


retained, and certain plants for the manufacture of 
special pipes and tubes for marine purposes are stil] 
placed near the market. But the bulk of the Stewarts 
and Lloyds business has been transplanted, and the 
Scottish tube trade, which was until recent years second 
only to that of the Midlands, is now only a producer in 
times of boom, 

The same technical factors explain the growth of 
Colvilles’ interests. The group took over the Stewarts 
and Lloyds plate business when the latter company 
moved south. It acquired the Mossend works of William 
Beardmore and Company—comprising open-hearth 
furnaces, a plate mill, a rail mill and a bar mill—in the 
same year. In 1935, Sir James Lithgow, one of 
Colvilles’ directors, acquired control of the Steel Com- 
pany of Scotland (second in size only to Colvilles), and 
early in 1936 Colvilles took over the Steel Company of 
Scotland’s shares. Last year, also, Colvilles’ ordinary 
shares were marketed for the first time and David 
Colville and Sons was formally liquidated. A number of 
properties were acquired from the liquidators, the chief 
being Smith and McLean, Ltd., sheet rollers, and 
Archibald Russell, Ltd., a coal-mining subsidiary. 
Finally, last year, the group acquired control of the 
Lanarkshire Steel Company. 

As a result of these operations there are now only 
four undertakings in the Scottish steel industry. The 
Colvilles group directly controls by far the greater part 
of it. There are still some independent remnants of 
Stewarts and Lloyds. The William Beardmore works 
constitute a third group, which now concentrates upon 
forge and armament work. Sir James Lithgow is chair- 
man of this concern, which has agreed to a division of 
interests with the Steel Company of Scotland. The fourth 
group consists of the efficient Scottish Iron and Steel 
Company, which is primarily a re-roller, producing 
some of its own steel, and purchasing the remainder 
from Stewarts and Lloyds. Of the four groups, therefore, 
Colvilles is now established in a position of almost 
complete supremacy. : : 

The objects of the group’s energetic policy 0! 
amalgamation appear to have been twofold. First, it has 
enabled the group to achieve a measure of technical 
reorganisation. Plants have been scrapped ruthlessly 
and reconstructed; output has been concentrated on the 
most efficient plants; and pooling of orders has brought 
its economies. Secondly, the effective centralisation of 
the Scottish steel industry has cleared the way for 4 
major construction programme, intended to reduce the 
existing technical handicaps in the region. In the process 
of grouping, it will be observed, no pig-iron producers 
have been absorbed. The reason, presumably, !s that 
most of the furnaces are really inefficient. Actually, 
there are 67 blast-furnaces in Scotland, but only 15 ° 
them are in blast or can be brought into — 
operation. Moreover, none of these furnaces 1s — y 
placed for combined operation with any of Colv! “ 
steelworks. The board has therefore decided to proce” 
with a {2,500,000 development scheme, which acre 
plates the building of a cokery, two modern 
furnaces, ore handling and _ sintering plants, = 
steel-melting furnaces and a plate mill. This scheme 


0 
increase the group’s steel capacity to about ner 


tons—larger than any other British concern—an tal 
pig-iron capacity to about 500,000 tons. “4 
scheme of this nature was overdue, but it Ae it 
necessary that the amalgamations should precede . » 
The financial aspects of such a programme whe 
variably difficult to assess. So far, the group as 
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able to finance itself with the minimum of strain and 
has taken full advantage of prevailing high Stock 
Exchange prices for steel shares. In October, 1934, the 
5} per cent. cumulative preference stock, ot which 
12,000,000 is outstanding, was introduced to the market, 
and in March, 1936, the ordinary stock became avail- 
able. The total ordinary stock in issue amounts to 
{3,919,550 On which I1.I per cent. was earned in 1936 
and 7 per cent. paid. The consolidated group earnings, 
however, were somewhat larger than those revealed by 
the Colvilles’ profit and loss account, for the subsidiary 
companies adopted a conservative distribution policy. 
If the new {2,500,000 scheme is to be financed by a 
further issue of ordinary stock—as the last report 
suggested—an exact appraisal of the shares must be 
somewhat uncertain. For the moment, investors may 
note that the shares, now at 26s., stand slightly below 
the level at which they were issued last year. 

On the long view, the value of the ordinary stock 
necessarily depends upon the technical success of the 
expansion scheme, and that, in its turn, depends upon the 
ability of Scottish industry to absorb approximately 
2,000,000 tons of steel a year. This figure may be com- 
pared with an output in 1936 of 1,650,000 tons, but it 
is less than the peak Scottish output of 1920—before the 
tube trade went south. If the Clyde shipbuilding in- 
dustry is facing a long period of prosperity, then the 
success of the scheme should be fairly assured. The 
second Cunarder, for example, will require some 40,000 
tons of steel. But Colvilles is to a great extent dependent 
upon the demand for structural steel, and there is some 
evidence that this demand is near its peak, although 
the peak is likely to be reached later in Scotland than 
in England. In sum, the value of Colvilles’ shares seems 
likely to be the resultant of two main considerations. 
The first is the very powerful technical case for the 
scheme, and the certainty that, when the new plant has 
been erected, the company will be much better able to 
withstand a fall in demand than at present. The second 
involves a major question of policy. Is the top of the 
biggest steel boom in history—a time of sharply rising 
costs of construction and hesitating stock markets—the 
most favourable context for embarking upon a plan of 
this sort? That the company’s policy is courageous 
cannot be denied, but its consummation requires both 
time and money. The shares of Colvilles, Ltd., in 
short, are definitely a long-term equity for investors 
who are prepared to disregard short-term fluctuations 
beyond the control of even the most efficient single 
organisation. 
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norte, King Visits the City—That the King ‘should 
og the City of London with his presence 
fo in a week of his Coronation is most appropriate; 
- traditionally the City’s expressions of loyalty and 
respect for constitutional usages—to say nothing of 
eet ancient forms of ceremonial—are second to 
ae in the British Commonwealth. Although its 
Me ations were drenched by rain, the City’s welcome 
ol sep the less warm. Robbed of spectacle by the 
the ét—which perforce caused the abandonment of 
a ancient ceremonial at Temple Bar—the Royal 
City of was welcomed by the real population of the 
ys of which the Census officials have no cognisance. 
le inside the Guildhall—which in history 
encroach Preserved its rights and powers against the 
- aoe of Westminster—was in brilliant con- 
greet the ~ leaden skies. The company assembled to 
feanes ae ests, included the leaders of banking, 
‘ and the tock Exchange. The proceedings were 
in ren, of a brief and formal character, and the 
son with mean was becomingly simple by compari- 
a couple ; celebrated repasts provided for sovereigns 
ined . centuries ago. But a striking testimony 

- ihe the warmth of the City’s reception of its 
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STRENGTH: 


This popular unit trust spreads 
your investment over 23 first-class 
British companies embracing rail- 
ways; iron, coal and steel; land 
and building; stores; foodstuffs ; 
textiles; breweries; tobacco; gold 
mines ; light, fuel and chemicals ; 
newspapers. All are sound divi- 
dend payers and notable for their 
very strong financial and trading 
positions. 


YIELD: Based on the cash distributions from the 
investments during the past year, the gross yield at 
the present sub-unit price is over 5¢ per cent. 
Proceeds of the sale of bonus shares and of new 
issue rights are not taken into account. Large 
capital bonuses are added to the capital of the Trust; 
fractions of bonus shares and of new issue rights are 
sold and the proceeds are distributed as capital. All 
management charges have been allowed for. With 
a few exceptions, the underlying securities consist of 
ordinary shares, distributions on which are subject 
to fuctuation. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
are Custodian Trustees of the under- 
lying securities. 


Security First Trust is one of the eight unit trusts 
managed by Fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Lid. 
In the trusts © ae ee is ae 
Dawnay Day 0, .» Mere: s, 
the public bas invested over £10,000,000. 
For full particulars write for Booklet EC2, the 
joull of ot raneactions, 0 the Managers: ; 
FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT 
TRUSTS LIMITED 
15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Branch Offices 7, Pall Mall, Manchester, 2, and 
Pree otial Bidgs., St. Philip's PL, Birmingham, 3. 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association. : 
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Corporation Borrowing Again.—After an interval 
of six months, the voice of the corporation borrower is 
again heard in the new issue market. A deputation from 
the City Council of Leeds has visited London, and 
obtained permission to issue {4,000,000 of new stock. The 
‘* life ’’ of this stock is the conventional span of twenty 
to twenty-three years, but the rate of interest is new and 
portentous. For the first time since cheap money became 
well established, a first-class home corporation Is issuing 
—not a 2} per cent. or a 3 per cent., but a 3} per cent. 
stock. The price, at ror, is as near par as makes no odds. 
As a clue to official intentions this curtain-raising opera- 
tion appears to have a twofold significance. First, it sug- 
gests that the Treasury is not prepared to insist on a 
monopoly of the market until its National Defence Bonds 
are digested. Secondly, the authorities would appear to 
have decided to take the cash and let the credit go—in 
other words, they are meeting the market in fixing the 
terms of all new issue operations except their own. Only 
the Government are in the happy position of having 
Public Departments which can take in their own washing. 
For other borrowers it is wise not to run the risk of 
creating a mass of undigested new corporation securities 
in order to maintain a fictitiously low interest level. 


* * * 


Home Rail Rates and Traffics.—Since the 
Chancellor wrought havoc in the speculative share 
markets, ‘‘ marginal ’’ Home Rail stocks have received 
more attention. Home rails are entirely immune from 
N.D.C., and they have improved their status since the 
1936 reports were issued and chairmen’s speeches 
heard. This week, further particulars of the companies’ 
application for increased charges have been published. 
Apparently the companies propose to increase all 
charges — passenger and goods, “standard” and 
“exceptional ”’—by a flat rate of 5 per cent. The 
increases in the costs of road transport and the “ boom ” 
demand for transport of all kinds support the companies’ 
contention that increased net revenue will be obtained, 
although it will probably be much less than the 
“ theoretical’ figure of £8,000,000 which represents 
5 per cent. of gross railway receipts last year—for 
reasons discussed at length in a Note on page 446. 
Moreover, any increase of net revenue will necessarily 
be shared with the workmen—claims involving an 
annual cost of some {2,250,000 are already due for 
consideration. The main market significance of the 
companies’ proposal lies in the fact that it releases 
railway stocks from the stable revenue cum increasing 
costs position which they seemed to occupy three 
months ago. 

* * * 


The trend of traffics, accordingly, again assumes 
considerable interest for investors. The current week’s 
figures are somewhat indecisive. They refer to a pre- 
Whitsun week which also included Coronation Day—a 
bank holiday. In comparison with the pre-Whitsun week 
of 1936 they show a decline of {65,000—gains of £84,000 
in passengers and £33,500 in coal being offset by a 
merchandise decline of £182,500. There is no doubt, 
however, that lately the trend has been improving. 
Whereas in the first ten weeks of the year, the average 
weekly gain was only £51,000, in the third five-week 
period, which included Easter, the weekly gain was 
£155,000, and in the three post-Easter weeks (not 
including Coronation week), the average gain was 
£221,000. The main advance lately has been in passengers, 
and is largely due to the Coronation, but goods and coal 
traffics have been very well maintained, and, barring a 
national coal strike, should continue favourable. The 
medium-term prospects of Home Rail stocks, in short, 
look more promising than they have been for some time. 


* * * 


Increased Tea Quota.—The International Tea 
Committee sprang a complete surprise with its decision 
to imcrease export quotas by 5 per cent. during the 


current regulation year. This is the first occasion on 
which an established quota has been altered, and the 
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measure is the more unexpected in that the season j 
already nearly two months old. The substantia] rise . 
tea prices, which has recently provided the one cheerful 
note in the commodity markets, has undoubtedly jm. 
pressed the Committee with a sense of urgency. Since 
the beginning of the year Ceylon and Javanese teas 
have sold at about 2$d. a lb. above the average 
1936, and common Indian teas have now risen to on 
1s. 3d. a Ib., against approximately 1s. a Ib. last year 
At the same time, stocks of tea in London have declined 
by 81 million Ibs. in the first four months against only 
28 million Ibs. last year. Definite indications are gjj 
lacking whether this exceptional reduction is due { 
larger consumption or to an accumulation of invisible 
reserves in the hands of dealers, The prospect of some 
increase in tea duties undoubtedly stimulated purchases 
by distributors. But demand has shown no falling off 
since the Budget was announced, though it is conceivable 
that the expectation of higher prices itself encouraged 
purchases during the past few weeks. The forthcoming 
auctions will thus provide an acid test of the strength of 
the recent advance in prices, Some decline—possibly of 
appreciable dimensions—may be expected to follow upon 
the new quota announcement. But unless actual con- 
sumption has shown no improvement whatever, part at 
least of the gains should be held. The trend of prices in 
the more distant future is somewhat obscure. Larger 
supplies may be expected to correct the tendency for the 
margin between common and fine teas to close, which 
had become so noticeable in recent months. It is even 
possible that producers of finer grades such as the 
Darjeeling and some of the Assam companies, together 
with the leading Ceylon estates, will enjoy higher prices 
if demand tends to increase somewhat, even though 
common teas become more plentiful. This new move 
of the Tea Committee has thus enhanced the perplexities 
of the prospective investor in tea shares. Previously it 
appeared likely that common-grade producers would 
reap the more substantial gains this year. The better- 
class companies now stand in a more attractive light. 
In general, investors would be well advised to await 
the course of auction prices in the next few weeks 
before entering into new commitments. 


* * * 


A Threat to Rubber? — Rubber has recently 
been meeting with more than a normal share of 
adversity. After showing distinct signs of recovery, with 
prices climbing once more to the level of 11d. a lb., the 
market experienced a precipitate drop on the report 
that a new duty, amounting to 125 marks per 100 kilo- 
grams, had been imposed on imports of rubber into 
Germany. The avowed object of the tax is to provide 
funds for the erection of plant to Fenny the variety 
of synthetic rubber known as ‘‘ Buna,’’ with which 
German chemists have long been experimenting. 
Though reports from Germany of the progress of this 
material have not been lacking during the past year 
or so, the market in general has tended to treat these 
and similar accounts from other centres with some 
scepticism. The realisation that the drastic a 
now announced would hardly have been adopted 1 
commercial production of synthetic rubber were n° 
close to the stage of practical possibility, has come % 
a considerable shock. Second thoughts, however, have 
produced rather more reassuring views about the aoe 
term prospect. Germany’s demand for raw —_ . 
still extremely heavy, and some years must elapse Tie 
home-made substitutes can replace the 70,000 hie : 
which she annually requires, though a steady reduc ~ 
in imports as the Four-year self-sufficiency plan p : 
gresses may be inevitable. But even the total os ; 
the German market, amounting to about 7 per ce? al 
world demand, would hardly be a major tragedy; 6 
might normally be made good by expansion In 0” 
markets—provided that the costs of productioll - 
synthetic rubber are not reduced from their Pp! wi 
extravagant levels to a figure more competitive 
the natural product. This seems a remote contingen¢ 


and ‘‘ Buna ”’ and its fellows will probably long rem 
the expensive luxury of totalitarian governmen's- 
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Building Society Co-operation. — Sir Harold 
Belman’s presidential address to the first conference 
of the new Building Societies Association this week 
necessarily dwelt mainly on the importance and progress 
of the policy of co-operation, which unfortunately pro- 
duced last year’s cleavage within the movement. The 
Code was never intended to be a rigid formulation, and 
although less than a year has passed since its inception, 
revision has been found necessary in the light of 
experience. Some provisional amendments are in opera- 
tion, and it is the task of the Conference to arrange for 
further revision. Sir Harold found it advisable, in view 
of certain misconceptions, to reiterate that the Associa- 
tion’s object was to safeguard and not to penalise. 
On the future of building activity, his remarks were 
cautious, but he threw out the interesting suggestion 
that qualitative improvements in housing accommoda- 
tion might provide a new outlet for building society 


finance. 
* * * 


Industrial Profits in April.—The increase of 
23.30 per cent. in the profits of companies whose 
reports were published in April is the largest since 
October. Rubber companies, showing a rise of 112 per 
cent., account for 75 out of the 245 reports, but their 
influence on the total increase of {6,004,776 is not large. 
The record of recent months is shown below:—~ 


No. of Rise No. of Rise 
Reports pub- Com- in Reports pub- Com- in 
lished in panies Profits*; lished in panies Profits* 
1935— % 1936— % 
December ... 159 12-27 August .... 47 14-21 
September. 107 12-32 
1936— October .... 146 18-09 
January ...... 128 §=13-66 November... 177 13-49 
February ... 205 9-00 December . 175 15-49 
March ......... 236 =17-39 | 1937— 
FEE ovesuenes . 254 9-66 January ... 110 15-92 
) ere . 269 9-41 February ... 208 8-95 
June ......00 . 214 = 13-50 March ...... 307. =: 1252 
BP. «sieeve 228 = 15-69 April ......... 245 23:36 


* After payment of debenture interest. 


The total net profits covered by the April reports 
amounted to {31,712,217, compared with {25,707,441 
for the preceding year. The greatest absolute improve- 
ment is shown by the miscellaneous group, which in- 
cludes the Imperial Chemical and the Unilever results, 
though these two reports together reduce—rather than 
over-state—the average percentage increase. Shipping 
companies alone account for nearly 25 per cent. of the 
total rise in profits. 





Company Notes 


British Oxygen Progress.—The report of British 
Oxygen, embellished with a consolidated profits state- 
ment, is distinctly impressive. The profits attributable 
to the parent company have increased by one-third 
—from £451,928 to £602,379—and although the grouped 
farnings statement is presented without a comparison 
for 1935, it is evident that the consolidated profit of 
£995,781, before depreciation, represents a_ striking 
advance over 1935. As much as £301,409 has been pro- 
— by the company and its subsidiaries for deprecia- 
lon, and special appropriations and other undistributed 
Profits total £94,093, leaving {600,279 available for 


British Oxygen, whose recent revenue achievement is 
analysed below: — 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ £ 

wey after depreciation ...... 359,979 451,928 602,379 

Profan es and pensions ...... 27,100 9,827 81,427 

Slerence dividend.............. 32,500 32,500 32,500 
Ordinary stock— 

mae poceniietb ee cepepannesccionn 300,379 409,601 488,452 

Paid (ary irrttestetssseseeees 248,567 334,185 401,297 

GUbd srcencebnnsdghniach siti 15 15 15 

Catitional and general reserve 75,000 75,000 ~—_75,000 

Carried forward ...cscse..0-0s+.. 21,983 22,399 34,554 

IO cstieitinsksioess 1,657,116 1,933,302 2,655,674 
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The latest earnings, apart from the undistributed 
amounts retained by subsidiaries, are equivalent to 18-2 
per cent. on the ordinary capital after including the 6% 
per cent. scrip bonus announced a fortnight ago. Trade 
at home and abroad continues to expand, and the dyna- 
mic technical nature of the company’s business has been 
enhanced by the acquisition of the Quasi-Arc and Ferro- 
Arc interests, from which no profits have been included 
in the accounts. These acquisitions and the further 
extension of plants are responsible for the main balance- 
sheet changes. The company’s position is strong and 
progressive—qualities for which investors must pay the 
price, for the ordinary stock stands at 574 cum bonus, 
and yields but 3 per cent. It is, in short, likely to make 
its main appeal to the long-term investor. 


* * * 


Edmundsons Electricity Report.—The profits of 
this electric supply undertaking—the largest in the 
country—show an increase which closely corresponds 
to the raising of the ordinary dividend from 8 to 
g per cent. A substantial proportion of the earnings, 
however, comes from contracting and other services to 
subsidiary companies on capital account. The parent 
company treats these as revenue profit, although canons 
of accountancy might suggest special treatment. Further- 
more, if the Government introduces legislation on the 
lines recommended by the McGowan Committee, this 
revenue (obtained, presumably, under non-competitive 
conditions) is hardly likely to be maintained. The table 
below shows the effect if revenue from this source is 
excluded, in a final calculation : — 

Years to March 31st 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
Gross trading profit ............++. 143,387 196,693 208,587 
Administrative expenses, etc. ... 34,017 32,403 32,086 
Net direct profit............csscseree 109,370 164,290 176,501 
Interest and dividend receivable, 

WEES lye ina Jascnibubecdvsceauied 502,533 527,778 589,564 
TO AGO onc ocksicencents¥oesisnes 611,903 692,068 766,065 
Interest on debentures, etc. ...... 132,839 144,570 202,568 
I Rios ods cone cicnsdececs se 20,381 37,245 43,130 
Preference dividends ............... 111,760 111,760 111,760 
Available for ordinary...........+++ 346,922 398,493 408,607 
Ordinary dividend .................. 299,200 299,200 336,600 
py * errr 9-6 11:5 11-6 
BRB (FE) vccccccceccccsccsccsccccese 8 8 9 
PINS *. ii vetdinbncudsscanedpewors 45,000 50,000 30,000 
sc scccnneinesoerseapncenns ‘seal 44,150 41,250 
Ce COOGEE oaks cdc ou cccicnccosess 44,577 49,720 50,477 


Earnings available for ordinary, 
excluding net direct profit...... 237,552 234,203 232,106 
Equivalent t0 ...ccccceceeeeeseeeeeees 6°3% 6-3% 6-2% 


The proportion of subsidiaries’ profits distributed in 
dividends to the parent company cannot easily be ascer- 
tained. The consolidated balance sheet shows an increase 
in depreciation reserves of £380,000, after deducting 
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capital expenditure written off in the year. Unless these 
amounts written off are of the order of £250,000, the 
year’s allocation to depreciation reserves appears rather 
jean, for fixed assets total over {20 millions. On the 
other hand, there is an increase in the consolidated 
surplus of some {415,000, Part of this sum may 
represent transfers to general reserves by — sub- 
sidiary companies which make provision for depreciation 
without specifically allocating it as such. It seems fair 
to estimate consolidated earnings, after depreciation, 
but excluding the direct trading profit from capital 
services to the subsidiaries, as approximately equal to 
the ordinary dividend. A consolidated profit and loss 
account would make this matter plainer. The {1 ordinary 
shares stand at 42s. and yield {4 8s. per cent. Perhaps the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Royden and Mr F. H. J ames, 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, which has 
acquired a substantial holding of the ordinary capital, 
may be followed by a further clarification of the accounts, 
which are already more explicit than those of many large 
electricity undertakings. 


* * * 


Disappointing ‘‘ Kruschen”’ Profits. — The 
steady fall in Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries {1 shares 
from 59s. 6d. early last year to the present figure of 
37s. 6d. has correctly anticipated the unfavourable divi- 
dend and results published this week, on which the 
shares fell abruptly to 32s. 6d. on Thursday. The operat- 
ing company’s profits have fallen sharply from {456,678 
to £234,401, and the holding company’s dividend is 
reduced from 17} per cent. to 11 per cent. Proprietary 
medicine finance is full of incalculables. Investors have 
no knowledge of the value of their chief asset-—goodwill 
—until the results are published. The holding company’s 
capitalisation is based on a purchase of profits rather 
than fixed assets, and the profits record, in turn, is 
dependent upon advertising expenditure. The latter 
item forms the clue both to current profits (being far and 
away the greatest element of cost) and to their future 
maintenance. The fall in the Griffiths Hughes profits is 
so sharp that shareholders deserve the fullest information 
on this particular aspect of the company’s finance since 
1930. The company has apparently passed beyond the 
“aggressive ’’ stage in its market; is it possible that 
it is now paying the cost in reduced profits ? 


* * * 


‘“‘Spinners”’ and Ocean Coal. — These two 
concerns, with apparently little more in common than 
the proverbial chalk and cheese, have published highly 
interesting reports this week. Coal and cotton, until 
last year, have both been laggards in recovery. In 
neither case is full prosperity yet restored (although 
Ocean Coal profits permit the resumption of dividends) 
but recovery, even for Fine Cotton Spinners, is at least 
well on the way. The Association’s profits have 
improved from {233,123 to £304,420, covering the 
usual depreciation provision ({100,000) and debenture 
interest ({110,000) with the highest margin since the 
year to March, 1930. The amount earned for prefer- 
ence dividend is £88,580, compared with £380,568 for 
1929-30. At this stage recovery is quite obviously a 
tender plant, which must first cover the accumulated 
losses of {346,299 before holders of the 5 per cent. 
preference stock (in arrears since March, 1931) can 
look towards a return. The fact that the Association 
has continued to provide depreciation (though not at 
the pre-depression rate) will undoubtedly assist it to 
turn the better trading conditions in the spinning 
industry to full advantage. The industry now enjoys 
a price control scheme, and if it can fight rayon at 
home and disorder in the export markets with success, 
the Association’s prospects over the next year or so 
should improve considerably. The Ocean Coal figures 
are complicated by the transfer of {207,175 (net) from 
the accumulated profits of the subsidiaries, but the 
dividends received by the parent company in 
of 1936 trading amounted to {178,808 compared with 
£78,770 for 1935. The 2 per cent. dividend is almost 
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exactly covered by earnings which, for the 
quarters of 1936, were derived from a oe 
than in the preceding year. Some improvement js now 
reported and the South American business js enjo 
ing increased turnover. Ocean Coal ordinary stovk 
stands at 15s., yielding £2 15s. per cent., and should 
have fair recovery prospects, provided that peace jg 
preserved in the coal industry and N.D.C. is mercify] 


* * * 


Rolls Royce Prospects.—Although the rate of 
advance in profits of Rolls Royce has slackened in recent 
years, an increase of over £40,000 (11 per cent.) is shown 
in the latest profits of £393,498. Trading profits, in fact 
reached the record figure of £347,784. Yet the market's 
readiness to exaggerate the prospects of ‘‘ re-armament 
companies ’’ is itself responsible for any disappointment 
with the results. For, as the following table shows 
earnings for the share capital are only £20,500 higher, 
and owing to the bonus issue of January last, the per- 
centage earned is slightly lower. 


1934 1935 1936 


£ £ 

Trading profit ..........sscceseeeseees 262,307 299,602 seve 
Cae SROGING > bic de nchdscdcindicdenacs 33,209 53,700 45,714 
TQS FOGBTVO ccccccocecccccsvecscocssoes 60,000 70,000 90,000 
Pension fund and fees. ............ 33,905 33,500 33,261 
Ordinary and Workers’ Stock— 

EE. cteimssoccetnacansbtisdvhbbetes 201,611 249,802 270,237 

TI dcnlih adds cnsecdshbetiadiedenscate 169,295 191,146 223.296 

PE TH, cccvcscecesescovedevtisneees 24-9 31-6 27-2 

ON He Sicenncsccevecsbesudidvessoted 20 22 224 
Dividend equalisation ............ 45,000 50,000 35,0004 
Cemey SOTWEEE .cccicnnssacsenscccceces 73,316 81,972 93,913 
QUEEN  occicccccesccsredssneswseenscedes 847,138 850,090 1,064,730* 


* Includes free 25 per cent. bonus created in 1937. + Includes 
£30,000 to consolidated reserve funds. 


The balance sheet shows and the report explains some 
changes in the presentation of certain accounts. Out of 
the special contingencies reserve of £112,350 in the 1935 
balance sheet, {100,000 was transferred to the consoli- 
dated reserve funds, shown at £730,000 at the end of 
1936, but since reduced by £212,266 in respect of the 
bonus issue. The balance of the special contingencies 
account was transferred to provision for contingencies 
which, hitherto included in the single total for creditors, 
is now disclosed separately at £240,537. The assets side 
of the balance sheet likewise shows an improvement in 
an already satisfactory: position. Debtors and_ stock 
between them amount to £1,035,752, against £758,958, 
while depreciation in the year took {£115,094 against 
£70,515. The profitability of the company is largely 
dependent on the R.A.F. expansion programme, which 
cannot last indefinitely, but provides the company with 
a secure income while it lasts. Investors may reasonably 
expect the maintenance of the 22} per cent. dividend on 
the increased capital, and there is room for more. But 
the shares provide limited speculative attraction at Sf, 
and the yield of £4 per cent. indicates that their solid 
worth requires its price. 


* * * 


Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries. —In the worst 
year experienced by this colliery holding company ™ 
its present form, its income was £14,153. For the past 
year it was twenty times that amount. The latest income 
of {282,161 compares with {151,828 for the previous 
period, though allowance should be made for the sum 
of £41,877, by which dividends paid by subsidiarié 
exceeded their profits in the latest financial year 
payment of 5 per cent. tax free on the ordinary shares, 
against 4 per cent. less tax, understates the gene 
position, for some {227,800 is earned for the pet a 
equivalent to about 10.4 per cent. gross, against 4.9 os 
cent. The sum of {50,000 inaugurates a general reset’ 


fund, while the carry-forward is now £29,679, bed 
£6,191. During 1936-37 important ~~ amelio of the 


were introduced by the group. The colliery ass 
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psidiaries were transferred to a new company by 
an exchange of shares. The consolidated balance sheet, 
therefore, includes this new undertaking, Amalgamated 
Denaby Collieries, and also the Donnington Coking 
Company, whose plant, it is expected, will be finished 
by the autumn. Additions to property amounted to 
4 300 during 1936, while depreciation was £99,309 
vainst £87,384. At present, labour difficulties are 
threatening the coal industry’s further recovery, which 
yas late in starting, but should still have some 
way to go if peace is preserved. Meanwhile the old 
roblem of royalties is being settled, while output may 
be assisted by the present suspension of the levies on 
tonnage in eXCess of the basic quantities. Yorkshire 
Amalgamated Collieries is well placed to take advantage 
of the favourable factors if they are allowed to operate. 
The ordinary shares stand at 23s., and yield £5 16s. per 


cent. gross. 


four su 


* * * 


Wiggins Teape Report.— The shares of this com- 
pany have most of the merits of a first-class industrial 
investment, and they are justifiably well esteemed by 
the market. Profits show no spectacular advances, 
but they now progress regularly. The company follows 
the commendable practice of issuing quarterly reports, 
and its full accounts are rightly regarded as a model. 
The 1936 report is very satisfactory. Group profits have 
increased by 7 per cent.—a result which is not specta- 
cular, but accords with the company’s tradition. The 
following table shows the division of group profits 


between subsidiaries’ expenses and the parent 
company : — 
CONSOLIDATED FIGURES 1934 1935 136 

£ £ 


Group profits and sundry 
IRCOUND . o vicscscunses seamastencen 


896,486 1,003,553 1,069,540 


Administrative expenses, etc. 441,987 476,098 480,544 
Depreckatiom 20.00.0064 <seseeees 78,743 85,400 90,440 
tS Bcd nuncannandananilan 375,756 442,055 498,556 


Add surplus on taxation, etc. Cr. 16,680 Cr. 19,424 Cr. 6,719 


Special provisions and profits 
WERE ..cvcsrvschngebdatovess 377 1,853 1,186 


Outside interests ..........0000. 34,679 45,924 49,999 
BALANCE OF PROFITS AVAIL- 
ABLE TO WIGGINS TEAPE 
AND CoMPANY (1919) ...... 357,380 413,702 454,090 
Tax and other provisions .... 15,325 55,968 60,499 f 
Debenture Wuterent. oa. iiccsse 68,750 68,578 67,881 
Preference dividend ........... 96,410 96,410 96,410 
a er 176,895 192,746 229,300 
Ontinary © aid ...... 126,761 142,606 143,695 
y Shares Fayned(%) 12-1 13-1 16°1 
Paid (%) 8 9 9 
Reveeve ACCOUNL...%....cceceeees 50,000 50,000 85,000 
amed forward............ssse0s 51,674 51,814 52,419 


t Includes £5,407 expenses, etc., written off. 


The increase in the balance available for the parent 
‘ompany is about £40,300, against a rise of {£66,000 
the consolidated profits. Ordinary shareholders of 
oe company again receive a g per cent. divi- 
whi : covered by a further 7 per cent. in earnings, 
a is put to reserve. The consolidated balance sheet 
saden the process of steady expansion shown in the 
- 1 figures. It now includes the Ford Paper Mills, 
past of whose shares have been acquired during the 
on year. Plant and machinery, before deducting the 
ry <i reserves, stand at {2,673,359 against 
3 5406, while stocks are £78,335 higher at 
: 109:257. Debtors also show an increase, and a rise 
a > per cent. in cash holdings is satisfactory. The 
with ony progress report to March 31st is issued 
. pd report, though its contents have already 
ow ae ounced. Net profits before debenture interest 
al increase of 3 per cent., and though a single 
S results are insufficient for drawing firm con- 
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clusions, there is no reason to expect a marked change 
in previous trends. The present price of the ordinary 
shares is {2, giving {4 10s. on the 9g per cent. dividend. 


* * * 


Mexican Eagle.—The 1936 report of Mexican 
Eagle covers a period of disturbed labour conditions 
(which did not, however, prevent the company from in- 
creasing its sales from 26.3 million barrels to 28.5 
million barrels), and appears when the outcome of labour 
negotiations is still uncertain. Discussions with the 
Mexican Government are also proceeding slowly. The 
market, which was not enthusiastic about the dividend, 
finds the report interesting, but devoid of bullish features. 
The trading profit amounts to {1,026,850, compared with 
a disclosed figure of £895,891 for 1935, which was struck 
after providing for the Amatlan settlement, and crediting 
£300,000 from non-recurring reserves. The past year, 
moreover, saw increased wage costs and depreciation 
charges. After providing for Mexican taxation (£254,004 
against £207,184), the sum of {792,615 is available for 
dividends, compared with £705,097. Profits for the past 
three years are analysed below: — 


. 1934 1935 1936 

Trading profit (after deprecia- £ £ £ 

tion and FAROE VES) cs cisescctedce 781,571 895,891* 1,026,850 
CORE SOREIIR: « encconsdsercssesdsens 21,707 16,390 19,769 
Sica dovsandeesecnssathe 803,278 912,281 1,046,619 
Mexican income tax............... 139,625 207,184 254,004 
Available for dividends ......... 663,653 705,097 792,615 
First preference dividend......... 84,698 83,113 77,787 
Participating preference divi- 

GPE ‘Wan cntuichndédoccutoiniugssstic Nil 35,417  38,959t 
Ordinary dividend ............... Nil 586,782 + 645,460f 
Tax payable for previous years 145,240 Nil Nil 


Provision for duties payable on 
cancellation of 1906 conces- 
Osc vccscccnstnacesbicnohecelioisds 422,535 Nil Nil 

11,180 10,965 


* After crediting reserves not required, and providing for 
disposition of Amatlan lawsuit. + 10d. per share. 
¢ 1ld. per share. 


The report notes that increased profits are attributable to 
the sale of some 2,800,000 barrels more than in 1935, for 
export sale prices were little changed. Recent production 
figures, coupled with the firm condition of the export oil 
market, would suggest a renewal of speculative interest 
in Mexican Eagle, but for the over-riding factor of the 
difficulties of its domicile. The $4 shares are now Igs. 9d. 
(compared with a high level last year of 34s. 4$d.) and 
yield 4.6 per cent. They seem fated to remain an un- 
certain market until the Mexican situation is finally 
settled on satisfactory terms. 


* * * 


Canadian Eagle.—The Canadian Eagle accounts 
are rather more impressive. The company’s business 
is almost entirely confined to oil marketing and shipping, 
and the report points out that profits depend upon the 
margin between selling and wholesale prices. Total in- 
come rose last year by £176,000, and the actual trading 
results are actually better than this bald figure suggests. 
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Sales increased considerably, but prices were little 
changed. Purchases increased from 20.9 million barrels 
to 22.2 million barrels. The report is analysed below : — 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ £ 
Dividends and interest ......... 652,526* 753,046* 933,1263 
OE BRIE 055s sc escccescvscecsnece Dr.71,028+ Dr.82,194+ Dr.86,090 
Fetal IGOE 000. cccceccovccsecess 581,498 670,852 847,036 
Expenses and charges ......... 42,444 44,972 28,001 
Available for dividends ...... 539,054 625,880 819,035 
First preference dividend ...... 162,392§ 152,541 151,968 
Participating pref. dividend... Nil 40,600 41,403 
Do. per share (Can. cts.)... ows 23-88 23-88 
Ordinary dividend _............ Nil 454,810 555,879 
Do. per share ..........0000 se 9d. 11d. 
Transfer to reserve ........++5. 400,000); os vee 
Total carried forward ......... 60,348 38,277 108,062 


* Includes, in 1934, £222,975 dividends relating to 1933, and 
in 1935, £68,229 relating to 1933-34. + After credit of 
£222,884 in 1934 and £10,565 in 1935 from investment reserve 
no longer required. t Less interest. § Paid and/or 
accrued; arrears paid to date on May 7, 1936. || General 
reserve. In 1934 includes £200,000 special exploration reserve. 
Canadian Eagle is predominantly an oil shipping concern 
and freight rates are therefore of prime importance to its 
earnings position. Since the end of September last year 
Gulf .rates have advanced from 8s. 6d. per ton to 
35s. The report points out that the increase in 
freights affects the company only to the extent to which 
it is passed on in selling prices, It is generally considered 
that the increase in freights is fully equlivalent to the 
increase of 14d. per gallon in British petrol prices. This 
calculation does not go far to assist the market’s antici- 
pation of a further rise in petrol prices. But it suggests 
that Canadian Eagle has somewhat better prospects 
than Mexican Eagle, from which it purchases its prin- 
cipal supplies. Yet Canadian Eagle could not wholly 
escape the incidence of any labour trouble in Mexico, 
and the ordinary shares have fallen to 18s. 10d. They 
are still solely of interest to the speculator. 


* * * 


Mr Welch on Rubber. — Recently the leaders of 
the plantation industry have been more preoccupied with 
the possible ravages of the National Defence Contribu- 
tion on company profits than with any hypothetical 
challenge to the supremacy of rubber, such as we 
examine in a Note on page 466. In his exhaustive 
address at the annual meeting of the Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust, Mr H. J. Welch elaborated the 
objections to the proposed new tax which have by now 
become familiar, and appealed to the Chancellor to 
adopt alternative methods of assessing the ‘‘ standard ”’ 
rate of profits for rubber and tea companies. Mr Welch 
regards even Io per cent. as an onerous basis for any 
“Increase of Profits Tax ’’ as he termed the new levy, 
and suggests instead a minimum profit allowance of {7 
to {8 per mature acre, or the taxation of profits from 
an increase in prices above an agreed figure. For tea 
areas the adoption of a standard is somewhat more 
difficult, though the solution favoured by Mr Welch 
is an average of the three best consecutive years between 
1925 and 1936. Among the most important recommenda- 
tions made in the speech is the suggestion that the 
ban on new planting of rubber should now be rescinded. 
Mr Welch looks upon the present replanting provisions 
as quite inadequate. He anticipates a very considerable 
increase in rubber consumption over the next decade 
and regards the opening up of new areas as essential 
if future requirements are to be satisfactorily met. This 
is a matter which is likely to acquire greater prominence 
in the near future. 


* * * 


Recent Rubber Reports.—Among recent rubber 
results the report of the Malacca Rubber Plantations 
is the most important. Output, though substantially 
lower than in 1935, brought in over £20,000 additional 
revenue and as estate costs were practically unchanged, 
distributable profits were almost doubled. The gearing of 
the ordinary stock is increased by the {115,000 prefer- 
ence capital, so that the dividend is raised from 2} per 
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cent. to 7} per cent, For the current year 

has received a moderate increase in ts can many 
ment, and its prospects are excellent. Since no mee 
were earned in the five years prior to 1935 hoe 
it will be particularly vulnerable to N.D.C. deducting 
unless Mr Welch’s suggestions are accepted a 
Chancellor. Kirby Rubber Estates is to this a 
fortunate, as its relatively high capitalisation {784 ent 
planted acre) precludes any rapid increase jn probs, 
In 1936, however, earnings showed a large improvemen 
on the unfavourable results for 1935, and the dividend 
(at 5 per cent.) was doubled. The standard assessment 
this year is unchanged, though a start has been Made 
with some experimental new planting. Emerald Rubbe, 
on the other hand, has received an increased assy 
ment of over 10 per cent. on last year’s figure, and it 
supply of young rubber would appear to be extremely 
good. Profits were more than doubled in 1936 and 
dividends rose from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. Her 
too, costs were practically unchanged and the bulk of 
increased receipts were retained as net profits. 


* * * 


Other Company Results. — Company reports 
continue to appear in large numbers, and our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 486 again 
includes over 65 other companies. The reports of the 
E. D. and R. M. Realisation companies are now avail. 
able, showing the steady progress of the liquidation « 
the two groups. The results are discussed on page 487 
under the heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments,” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
the reports of company meetings commence on page 470. 
The world-wide nature of the company’s interests was 
illustrated by Mr A, E, Pattinson at the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance meeting, when he disclosed 
that business had been transacted in one hundred 
different countries and forty-six different currencies. 
Lord Middleton, addressing the Yorkshire Insurance 
Company meeting, reported that the net new sums 
assured amounted to {2,779,772 against £2,430,353 for 
1935. A substantial increase in premium income anda 
fall in the sum paid in surrenders was reported by 
Mr Walter H. Brown at the London and Manchester 
Assurance meeting. Reference was also made t 
an interesting new departure in appointing agents 00 
a salary instead of commission basis, while there had 
been a reduction in the expense ratio. At the Smith's 
Potato Crisps meeting, Sir Herbert Morgan remarked 
that an advance in the price of certain materials had 
been partly offset by economies in production, Indus 
trial recovery in some of the depressed areas was helping 
sales, though profits had probably been affected by the 
bad summer. Addressing British Match Corporation 
members, Mr Clarence E. Bartholomew discussed the 
position of certain overseas interests: conditions 9 
Brazil were improving, Dominion investments had again 
proved remunerative and holdings in the Argentine 
were being increased. An expansion of both ages 
and road transport business was reported by the ¢ ‘St 
man at the James W. Cook and Company ment } 
William Burton, at the London County Freehol hae 
Leasehold Properties meeting, informed his — 
the progress made with the modernisation progi. 
The chairman pointed out to Mining Trust proph 
that the increase in the debit balance on income ~ * 
penditure account was not due to any new losses, 4 7 
reviewed the latest year’s working of the vere ee 
sidiaries. Mr H. S. Hersov, at the ag Paap 
meeting, outlined the progress made in drilling Oe 
tions. Mr R. Olaf Hambro was able to tell pe 
Bank shareholders that certain customers 10 Ita 4 ie 
again using the bank’s services. The segue 4 onsdl 
Odhams Press meeting, said it was proposed id into 
date part of the balance due by The Daily ca meet 
debenture stock. At the Telephone Manuf nom that the 
ing, Mr Fred T. Jackson informed his heare™ 
company was protected against rising costs oe an 
term contracts, by a ‘‘ costs variation nacis- 
covered itself on raw materials in other com 
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we last week of the Coronation cum Whitsun account has 
rovided no new factors of investment importance, unless the 


neal ‘ter tone in the industrial market towards the end of the 
Rubs e ek presages more hopeful things for the “ Finance Bill 
ao er, count.” It was, at least, remarked that this was the first 
rm Sane count for some time which promised to end firmly, and while 
,, and its would be easy to exaggerate the improvement in buying, 
ae here was at least no liquidation of the recent disorderly 
930 and cter. 

it. Her, MMMM By contrast, the gilt-edged market has turned downhill, 
> bulk of er some weeks of comparative firmness. The woes which 
ts. | upon industrials after N.D.C. helped the gilt-edged market ; 


it now the latter appears to be affected by the imminence of 
ew corporation borrowing (on markedly more favourable 


Teports ms to the borrower than those of six months ago) and by 
ur usual he prevailing discussion of stabilisation which might well 
86 again volve some qualification to the free monetary management 


's of the { the past five years. 
The decline in the funds was marked by a fall of half a point 


ee n Old Consols on Wednesday. On the imminence of corporation 
sie se borrowing, the market immediately adjusted other corporation 
P Be 47 ssues to the new terms. Some foreign bonds tended to im- 
nts. rove. Brazilians, which opened nervously, advanced in mid- 
eek, on all-round support both for the Fundings and for the 
a: pwer grade groups. Japanese issues opened firm, but German 
MS issue ponds failed to maintain their prices. 
age 470. The home rail market was convicted of extravagance in its 
ests was stimate of Coronation and holiday traffics. The actual traffics 


bool and roved disappointing, compared with the corresponding 
disclosed oliday week of 1936, but the railways’ detailed proposals 
hundred ot a 5 per cent. increase in freight and passenger rates 
rrencies. mulated the market on Thursday. 
ame The tone in the industrial market on Tuesday scarcely 
useual juggested that the account would finish somewhat stronger 
d when improvement did come it was a matter of pence 
1353 tor ather than shillings. Iron and steel shares opened dull, but 
e and a MMimproved on Wednesday, and in many instances again on 
rted by hursday. Motor shares improved on the registration figures. 





























mchester here were few features in the electrical equipment group, 
rade to part from the sharp fall in Telegraph Condenser on the 
ents on ving of the dividend. Edmundsons Electricity improved 
ere had fmm € report (discussed on page 467). 

Smith's Distillers were a feature among ‘‘ wet stocks,” with a good 
seashell se on Wednesday, but many of the brewery shares were a 
‘als had Ww pence lower, Tobacco shares responded to a little late 


nvestment interest, and the Unilevers also advanced. In the 


_ Indus extile market, the new Joshua Hoyle debentures opened at 
helping two-point discount, while Spinners fluctuated considerably 
1 by the bi the results. Courtaulds improved by a few pence from 
oration Mim'd-week onwards, and moderate interest was shown in 
sed the mpping shares, P. and O. and Furness Withy both showing 
ions in nprovement. y 
d again &F ew changes of importance occurred in the miscellaneous 
rgentine ets, although even where shares showed no quotable 
shterage rome the general tendency was appreciably firmer. 
chal nee Aan: British Oxygen (whose report, analysed 
ing. Sir mperial Chon was well received), Turner and Newall, and 
emical showed moderate improvements. Engineer- 


old and ig and building issues were steady or lower. Griffiths Hughes 


arets Of MMMMMell sharply from 37s. 6d. ¢ 
ramme. we page 468), . 6d. to 32s. 6d. on the reduced profits 


pprietors Business in the plantation shares remained small. Some 
and ex ote wutted among rubber shares at the opening, although 
andbe HMM. . 1 no selling pressure, but the absence of any consider- 
us sub- but oe on the improvement in the commodity merely 
arwate? w wn Steadier without inducing a new advance. 
+ peti ined thei” Similarly, were slightly lower at first, but main- 
rambr0s The aes new levels. 

ly were i Sean e markets opened with a steady tone, but after 


they produced distinctly better form than of late. 


ae : eee mainly of a professional character, assisted by 
cone ears f sation discussion and an appeasement of the recent 
ald int house i. the future of gold. The rise was widespread, finance 
co ag seabhy 42 established mines and developing mines sharing 
hat the duc - in the unwonted sunshine. The better spirit pro- 
ts Jone diamond —— rally among Rhodesian copper issues, and 
ge aid Oppenheimer were appreciably better, assisted by Sir Ernest 
ts. shares im ‘rs remarks at the De Beers meeting. Base metal 
Proved somewhat, but tin shares'were deserted. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| May 13 | May 14 May 17/[ May 18] May 19 | May 20 


Approximate total of bar- 
recorded in S.E. List 6,085 


gains 7,370 
Corres. day 1936 ..........0...00. 9,9 ’ et weet oe 
oy we... 922 | 10,039 aah 8,533 | 8,148 | 7,821 


of 30 Ordinary Shares Monda 
yh yg = 114-3 | 114-0 , 113-2 | 113-7} 114-0 


Fixed Interes' 
Securities (1928= 100) «--» | 190-3] 130-3 130-4 1 130-3 '° 130-4 


Highest 1936 ; Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936: Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 

Lowest 1937: Ordinary Shares 110-9 (Apr. 28); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28). 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


This share price index of 177 industrial ordinary shares 
stood on Tuesday last at 85-2, against 85-5 a week ago and 
87-0 a month ago. The corresponding percentage yields are : 
ee and 4:08. A selection of the separate indices 
ollows :— 





Prices (Dec 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (%) 


rou 
(and No at Securities,| Month | Week | This | Month | Week | This 
ago week ago ago week 
(Apr. 20, | (May 11, | (May 18, | (Apr. 20, | (May 11, | (May 18, 
1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 


UE EID fvvcovacssececes 119-4 114-1 113-0 3-21 3-37 3-40 
Iron and steel (12) 78-2 74-5 74-0 4°39 4°71 4:75 
Motors (5) ............ 53°3 51-4 51-1 4°45 4°77 4°80 
Oil (5)........-. seeeesees 98-6 95-1 96-8 5-03 5-20 5-17 
Electric supplies (10) 149-5 146-6 146-1 3-93 4°12 4-14 
Home rails (4) ....... 76°9 76-3 76-9 2-87 2-87 2-84 
Shipping (4) .......... 29-0 27:5 26-9 1-07 1-13 1-16 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Prices as a whole have been a little irregular, without any 
important changes in trend taking place. On either side of the 
Whitsun week-end the volume of business was small, such 
activity as there was being mainly due to professional opera- 
tions, with interest centred round steel and mining companies, 
and rails. An upward trend on Monday’s opening was reversed 
during the session, utilities being affected by the proposal 
to set up a number of power authorities s milar to the T.V.A. 
A favourable influence on Tuesday was the news that the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate had decided against the 
proposal to reform the Supreme Court, though the next day 
there was some profit-taking. A new aggressive note in the 
labour position has been struck by the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion’s announcement that if anything arose to provoke a strike, 
the works would be shut down until the men could return to 
work peacefully and without intimidation. Steel consumption 
continues to be heavy, but a slight easing of the situation 
is implied by a cut in the price of Pittsburg scrap. Steel mill 
activity is estimated by Iron Age at 92 per cent.—the same 
as for the previous week. 


(Continued on page 474) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance le made for interest sccrusd eiace the last dete of payment, lane Income tax at the s 


tandard rate, 
definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on fw tion ; where stocks are redeema at or before a certain date the final date of Vw Max 
are 


taken stock stands discoun earlies when above par. The return on stocks and shares is calculated by re Tepayment ig 
dividers: acount being taken of any eohancement or reduction oi ee , shore yes, Tho cetuns on eater Sache ons haces ceference to the lata 
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84 i} || Danzig 935-45 ... || | so ° easel | i 5 0 
1213 | 117% || 1194 | 117, E. London 5% i so72a 118} | 118} |... 3 16 . 253 zs | of | ae | | United States Debenture| 242 | 19" 
103 | 1 || Johann’ 1 M.4:0d ., ’ ‘rusts, 217 6 
rs | a | ef itesy ns 85x | 85x | $10 7) tg | 15 | wo | c) || Argentine Landyete. 10/- 16/6 | 16/6 | 35 
1 est | 3 974 || Seine (Dpt of) 44% 1952'| 98 | 98 | | | 412 6) 37) Australian Esta | 34 | 3/6 | -1/9| 44° 
Pa - ———} &.| | a E | Bet 3. Attn 18/1. | 299 | 350/18) Fas 
Year 1937 || Lasttwo | } ye | 258 | } 4 Col Lenton R. Pty, T || 199s! 1g/x| | 4 53 
Jan. 1to — Half-yearly © Rise | Yield bet od | Biahly Mgall & Gonoral $1 i) 46/- | 46/3 | +84) 4179 
May 19, | Divi Name of Security | May | May | or | May19, | “t ea 5 x, Sj i eo 
inclusive | Fall 1987 | l 7 | Dalgety of 28/3x| 28/-x| -3d, 6 1 8 
High | Low ) ) | #98 | | 197 | | | 42/74 37/4) a N | Hudson's Bay Co. fi... || 37/6 | 36/6|-1/-| Mi 
ere y | Public Boards || {sa | 35/74 | 27/6 || 3(c) 2(e) ava Invest., etc., {1 .. || 30/- | ae +4 “Ni 
a vA a ee tral Elec. 5% 1950-70) 113} | 114) +f) 3 140 | HY 10} | Ni | N te eT ges 
i wah al || 18/43) 13/- || Sc | Primi 1 |} 13/8 | 13/6 | | 6140 
i as/-"| aa || 7 e} | 7 | Sta rust {1 ...... | 22/3 | 22/9 | 56) 430 
1233 | 1103 | MA” IS oes 2009. | 117% | 1173 ... | 3:15 0 |) 57/6 | 45/- | H “Sudan tations {1 . 50/74) 48/1 —* 
135 | 121% af ar 126) | 126) ... | 3:16 0 |! | agi | ae | -1/3| 213 8 
109 | 104. | 108 | we) <j | 3 3 2) tgMe | gare | 7a) | | 33 | 356 | +6d| Ait? 
125 | 115 | 1174 | 116) -1 | 4 2 6) 87/9) Si/- | vee || OO | cagis| 2/6) ait @ 
Bit | 2h) | a4 | ea ines | 8) 1 | 415 3 | 140j- | 127 | ¢ 1... |) 1988/9 | 196/8) or 4 68 
| 1 || Met. Wat. Ba." 3%; || 9 | 94/+%/ 3 6 0) care 83/6 | I... || 91/8x) 92/-x) 40") 319 6 
121 | 1134 L ! Pt.ofLndn.5% 1950-70. ee | +2 1/372 } 79)- | 69/6 aT oa hag | 10 
| British 18/4 {| 20/- 2/6| 4 
BAP) MP Socom sac | S|) 4) 4 7) Be) we, fr | | is) dn 
1 9 || Nil | Ni || Dos 95 | 1 +3 Nil | eae. | tea 118/9 138/- al = 470 
‘ 894 Ke) 5(c) || Do. 5 93 | 93 |...” | 512 9 | 127/- | 107 Vale | 466 | —@4| 44 
21 | ae) || Do. 4% 2nd 24 | 23) — 227i] - | 41 78 | 3 47/- | 46) -2/-| 315 6 
644 | 341c)) 4(c) | Do. 490 Ist 67 | 67)/ +4] 518 6 | 1096! geo el owl ee 
274 | Nil(e)| 14(c)) LMS. Ord. Stk. 30 | 30) + ‘'2 0 | 708 68/9 | 70/- | 70 | oa} 468 
71 | 4c) | He) || 4% Pret Simi. | és 0 | &y 76/- || 81/3 | eg| -1/6| 3 
80 || 2a)! 2b)| 4% Pref. S a3 | a] 43] 418 0 | 186 | tye oe | “eis | 89) 1 8S 
274 | 21 |) Nil(e)| He) Def. 23 | oi) -—$] 24 9 | tage 7/6 65/- | SU | yea) 4? 
87¢ | a)| 4(6) Do. 5% Pref. 90 | 90 | + 5 10 6 | ~ | 40/- a ars | ot it 
125 | 106 | 24(a)) 24) Do. § 1174) 1174 |... | 45 0) 27/6| 2178 | ae | g3j6 | 218) 4 ° 
| An 23 | 214 | —1) — 6 
| BAL | R q 
| 
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BAA w Elin SS eo 


on se 


Ee 


E 


me m0) ‘a 


y.| 7/6 2) si 

1 
a ET) 24(a) 
1H 269 Bic) | 10(c) 
i 29.3 5(b) 24{a) 


4h 40/1 ic) 104(c),, W 
4 em so4ib) 124 (a) 


@ 69/4} 10(c)  15(c) 


6 6«ONil_—sCNiil 
8 Nil Nil 
- | Nil | Nil 


62/8 +10(c) tl 
16/6 = 24{0)-2(a) 
| El 
y 4/3 8c) | 10(¢ 
yg 91/10$ S{a) | 15(d) |) 
gg «88/6 =«10(b) | 5{a) | 
mi S7/- 6a) 6 Rb) | 
i | Nil 


31/3 6\c) | 74(e) 


$18 40cts. 50cts. | B 
69/9 6a) 91 
+4 = 2(a) i |e 


| 4(b 
“- ‘Be) aie) | cit 


35/6 
Be | aha) 40) | Scot Power £1 


wren 
2 SeeRe 
able), i’ Sepa 


|e poet 
— 


23/3 | § 
ton | Pie | 38 


40/7} $5.5 0) 42 te) 
38,9 - 50(6) | 


20/6 


82/6 1399(0) 894(0) Dennis 1/- 


25/9 | Sic) | 6(c) | 


2/6 Nil(c) 7 (c) || 
62/6 Pht (a) | Lucas, J. 


85/- | 17 
37/6 " 
eat 

| 74 NO 
4, 2314 


isi we | Bl | [ret ant at 
Cairn = 
x 150) | eae 
Nik{c) || 
“4 | 
21/44 24(c) | 5(c) || 
i8 2/6) | Sia) | 

5{c) | Bic) | 


me 5 He, 7 6) 


79(b) | 2 
zy Nil(c) a 
9 as} | i 
c 
4 6&e 106) 


a 6; 14) | An 


a" 


i 6/- 
25/9 
24/104 Nile 


sig | 1040) 
a 
4° 

174 104 
6 aust ic 
17/6 


£423 

















and 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Thomas (Richard) igs 13 6 


Un. Steel (S.A. ) Ord. 5/- | 
U. States Steel $100 .. 
United Steel ¢ Cos.Ord. fi 


Wenssheed ron a | 148/- ~ 


| sts 








{c), 20(c) || 
ve) a 


re | Fpla)| 284 3), 


Nile) | Nil(c) || 


Se 


} i Asiatic 
| Rubber Trust {1 
ols 












ts.)! 3/6 | 
744c) | °s | 114/48) a 


Od pse * psc || ees. e \ ar 

tong ote) Ste) | Royal Dutch (fl. 100)... 

* Hi rata § Trinided Lomech ok 
ll (0) 7$(a) | | V.0.C, Ord. 13/4 


s 8 8 | | Aerated Bread {1 
2g! | Nate) 5(c) || — 

aa | 
aie) | 


I~ |} Nil aie) i 


¢ Free of Income Tax. 
(t) Special Jubilee bonus. 
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6 | 32/6 














May | or 
ig, | Fal 
| 33/6; —x | —3d 
7/- | —29| 
91/3x/31/10bx +744 | 
15/- | ip] 
12/- | —6d 
22/6 | —2/-| 
| 44/44 —1/10}, 
| 38/9 |~74d 
S0/- | ... 
28/9 | +1/3 | 
48/9 | —2/6 | 
65/-| ... | 
37/6x; ... | 
32/6 +744 | 
12/3 | —1/3 
| 22/6} ... 
8/3 —6d 
$974 —8 
29/44 —74d 
-~|—2/- 
$2/6| ... 
42/6 
bos | | 
70/- 
9/- | —6d 
10/- | —3d | 
9/14) +444 | 
13/- | 
49/4 — 74 | 
53/1h| ... 
43/9x, ... 
11/6 | —6d 
| 37/6 | +1/3 | 
65/- | +-1/3 
| 19/44) —744 
49/6 | +6d | 
93/9x) +1/9 | 
93/9 | +2/6 | 
61/3 | —1/3 | 
32/6 | +6d 
85/6 | +6d | 
20/-| . 
sora ‘ 
3238 | a 
73/9 | 
23/6 |... | 
a... | 
43/- | +6d | 
51/6| ... 
42/6 | +6d 
35/- | oie 
48/- | —2/-| 
40/— | «| 
34/- | 
50/- | 
40/- | 
43/- | 
26/- | < 
1574 | +2 
dd a 
108} | —1 
42/6 | —1/3 
43/9 | —1/3 
22/6 | —1/6 
{9x} «.. 
aan +1/3 | 
68/9 £ijs| 
97/6 | ... | 
38/3x| —1/3 
11/3 | +1/3 
73/14, —3/9 | 
-—+| 
25/- ot | 
135/- | —6/3 | 
9/- 
9x } 
7/3 | 
29/- ite. 
33/6 | +6d 
22/6 | a3] 
38/9 | -e 
| 40/- | —2/6 
| 28/9 | —1/3| 
40/- 
38/9 —1/3 | 
28/9 | —2/6 | 
4/10} —3d | 
| 88/-x| —2/74 
| 4/104) —3d | 
38/3 —1/9 | 
39/44, —7}d 
— | 123/9 +3/9 
40/- | —6d | 
28/9 +2/6 | 
—3d 


+3/14 
— 
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Prices, | 
Year 1937 | 


Jan. 1 to 
May 19, 
inclusive 


| High- | Low. | | on t | 





64 50/3 
i. - "as 


38 


20/44 


Br sy 100/- | 


18/9 | 13/6 


| 21/9 | 10/6 | 64(c) 
| 62/6 | 58/- 
54/3 | 46/10} 
| 17/9 


91/6 | 83/3 
77/6 | 57/6 
| 77/6 | 67/6 
74/3 | 56/3 
93/- | 83/- 

112/6 | 90/- . 
|| 46/10) 37/9 

60/44) 52/- 
84/9 | 24/- 
10) | 9 
45/- | 39/ 
45/- | 38/9 
96/3 | at 
81/103 58/9 
| 24/3 | 15/9 
7/3 | 5/3 
123/9 | 71/ 
59/4}; 30/- 
16%; 12 
6 | 63/9 
76/6 | 47/6 
19 | 113 
‘| 18 
89/3 | 57/6 | 


ans | 148) | 





(db), Gall 


Noa \ Home & 


40 i 
67/- | Aaiai ae 12}(a) 





a) | | | Pa 
| Bristol Aeropl 
4 | British ee 1 | 


British Match 


| ¢20(c)| +20(c)) Brit.-Amer. To acco fi | 
x || British 


12$(a)) 40) Con (E. K.) Ord. ae... 
Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5/-| 
ee £1 
i} Duntop £1 ........2...00 
|| Eastwoods Ord. 
| Elec. & Musical Ind.10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
ae (James) & Co. {1 
er Ltd. Ord. £1... 
Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... 
Mle Gestetner (D.) (5/-) ... ° 
a Def. (£1) 145/- 


. Harrods 


— Ord. 


Defe: a fi.. 
| Gunde “Match, B. (kr. 25) 
| Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
| Sepa ee Ord. £1 
riplex Safety G. vf 
Investments £ 
| 139%(d)| iad & Newall A: 


|| Unilever {1 


|| United Dairies £1 
|| United Molasses 6/8 .. 

| Utd.Tob.(South)Ord. fi 
| wetesons Mfrs. a P 


| Sie) | | Woolworth nee W.y0 W.)Or. 5y- 


1240) Cons. Glds. of S. A 
MinesSelecti 


Cons. 
andfontein 
5(d) | as\e) | i b-~ ~~ £1 


Ww. Witwatersran 10/- 





.. || 55/- | 51/6 | —3/6| 
32/- | 31/3 | —9d | 
| 21/3 | 21/3 | | 





ei. Stores 4)- 

Imperial Airways {1 .. 

| Imperial Chem. Ord. fi 

Imperial Smeltg. Ord. fl 

nie 170) Imperial Tobacco {1 .. 
75¢/$1-30c Inter. Nickel of Can. . 

International Tea §/-... 

22}(c), 22}(c), London Brick fl. 

| Site) | | weet) ae eee aie: Ord. £ 

| Mitasy Timber er (4/-)... 

| aie) | | Murex {1 

a (Godtrey) £1... 


10 

| Polos rust Ord. 5) 
114()|, Radiation Ord. {1 
22$(c)) 224(c) Reckitt & Sone Ord. fi 
¢5(a) | +8$(b)) Sears (J.) Ord 
24(c)| Smthfid. & 


———— 











Rise | 
May | 
Te 





a 
23/- | +1/-| 
S0/-| ... | 
50/6 | —6d | 

| 38/6x, +3d | 
OO hc | 
106/3 | —2/6 | 
$i -—4] 

110 | +1 | 
8h + 
18/6 | —6d | 

19/6 | 19/9 | +3d 
§2/6 | +2/6 
34/6 Gea 

| 48/9; ... | 
| 20/9 | —6d 
| 31/9x, +9d | 
| 19/- | —3d | 
< 63/9 | —2/6} 
}120/-; ... | 
6/9 | —9d 

| oi ... | 

| 148/9 | +3/9} 
87/6 | ... 

j §/- “** } 

§3/9 | +1/3} 

| 37/6 | —6d | 
18/9 | —6d 


778 7} 
$62} | $61} | —1 


5} | 
81/3x| 80/—x! —1/3 | 


0/- | 19/- | —1/- 
SS are 
63} + + | 
7/- | —1/-| 
5t | + 
4aj- |... | 
41/-x! 7 
51/3 | —1/3 
65/- 2/6 | 
111/3 
15/6 | 
14/4} 
60/- | | 
47/6 | iia | | 
23/14 —734 | 
88/14) +1/104 
63/9 | +1/3, d 
/6 | 
63/9 —3/9 
85/—-x) 
95/74} —2/6 
40/7) 
55/- +1/- 
oo —1/3 
41/— | +4} | 
39/9x| +2/3 | 
78/9 | —13! 
| 
63/- _5/9| 
17/6 $i 
78/9 | —3/9 | 
aoe | =I 
67/6 | “ai | 
55/- | 
mist 
67/6 | —2/6 
104 | — +} 
155/- | — 15/- 
wn | 4 





UNIT TRUSTS. _ Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association. 





Name and Group 















11/—-11/3 
21) Ab: -22/4} 


19/74-20/74 
a 


on a 35% basis. 
presets 













ris 
23,9 | 10(e)| | ang) | | Wiluna Gold (€1) .. 
a ae : 
Name and Group | Com e ” 
Mumictpal 
Ist British ......... -49/9 soz 
2nd British 29/6-30/3 +3d 
$rd British ......... 24/9-25/6 +3d 
4th British ......... 21/—-21/9 +3d 
‘or. Govt. Bond 20/9-21/9 sie 
Limited Invest 23/—-23/9 —3d 
Mid. & Sthn. Inv... | 21/3-22/— | be 
Scot. & N.C. Inv... | 21/3-22/- 
Trust of Insurance 
| Bank & Insur. Shs. +3d 
| Insurance Shares.. | 21/6-22/6 e 
| Bank Shares +3d 
Investment Trust | 17/—18/- ie 
Scot. B.I.1.T.Unts | 17/6-18/6 
ish Bong 03)-x bid 
m 23/—-x DIK ook 
7” eS 10/ 7% bid | —14d 
Do. Cum. 7/9 bid | —14d 
Com: —21/-x| —1/- 
Do. First Gait | 2 31 /9-22/3 —3d 
National 
|| National “A” ... |39/78x bid} | —3d 
Do “B”...| 22/9bid | —lid 
Do. OC 19/9-20/9 +3d 
Do. “Dp”... | 20/6-21/6 —3d 
| Do. con, Coe. i -| —3d 
i} Amalgamat Certs 2 / ‘6 - 
|| Century ......00-++- 19/74-20/74, —14d 
21/74 bid —é6d 
Gilt 18/9- 19/3 +3d 
Scottish ......--+++. 18/9-19/9x —6d 
| Universal 21/--22/- —14d 
First Provi - 
First Prov. 21/6-22/6 +6d 
Do. 17/6-18/6x Sa 
Do. 17/6-18/6 
British 






(¢) Annas per Sheu 


oe) Yield SE, sas ona basi of 
84% on 





H 
Investors Flexible 
Do. Gas & Elec. 


Aviation & Univer. 
tic 


Allied 
a Indus. Ist 
Series... 18/6-19/6 


Elec. Industries... 
Nets ies 15/6- 16/6. 


British Transp Transpert. 
Bank Insce. ‘Insce. & Fin. | 18/--19/- 


) neem 2 3 


| May ‘19, | 
| 1937 


18/9-19/9 
16/6-17; 6 | 
18/3-19/3x, 


omen -Rec 23/73 bid | 


17/3-18/3 | 
13/4}-14/44 
19/10 bid | 
27/44x bid | 


| 


20/9-21/9x 


22/6-23/6 | 
| 20/9-21/9 | 
| 15/6-16/6x, 


| 21/--22/- 





| 19/3-20/3 
| 30 16-21/6 
19/—20/- 


; 117/74. 18/ * 


18/7}-19/78| 
17/6-18/6 





o 
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Jubilee bonus 
basis of 134 annas per share cf 
£10 Ss. 7d. per cent. less tax. 
pital on which yield is worked. 








474 THE ECONOMIST 


(Continued from page 471) 
maga? Mas ae 


May 12, May 19, a 1 
19871937 (Close) (Close) (Latest 


(Close) (Close (Latest) 


1. Rails & Transport ie a 4. Manufacturing 2 s 
aoa a 312 32h Chrysler ............ 113 1104 112 
ie laptatneninabeid 25 262 Electric Autolite 37 
Siskteete 12 12 13 General 57txd 55 o- 
Ches. and Ohio t 58 — Motor Car : = . 
. 55 56 urra - 
Tininots Contig o 29 Sot Nash Kelvinator. 1 18; 19 
. Central ......... 46 46 s 
Now. _ aiithesidion 345 Bendix Aviation... _ ss = 
Pennsylvania R.R.. 43 43 sae 
Pac.... 57 55 56} Douglas Aircraft.. 52 50 52 
Rly.ww...... 37 oa 38% United Aircraft... 25 245 
Union Pac.............. 142 143} 1444 Air Reduction — a A a 
Greyhoun 3 3 Cheml, xd.. 22 
— ee Col. Carbon ...... 114f 113 114 
Comm. Solvents 15 14 13 
Dupont ..........+ 155 90 = 
2. Utilities and Union Carbide ... 96 6 ( 
i US. Ind. Alcohol 35 34 34 
Am. Waterworks ... 18% 17 17g AllisChalmers ... 62 61 634 
C’wealth & S’thern 2+ 2h 2 General Electric... 52 52 53} 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) Westinghouse...... 135 135 138 
now Cons. Edison... 342 354 American Can. xd. 100 95 97 
Col. Gas & Electric 12 11} 11{ Addressograph. 31 30) jive 
Elec. Bond & Share 1 153 163 terpillar ...... 90 91 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt 34 Rf 94 Cont. Can. xd. 56 54 56 
North American 238 23 244 Ingersoll Rand 128 126 es 
Pac. Gas & Electric 29% 29 29} Intntl. Harvester 107) 106 106} 
Pac. Lighting......... 24 43 Johns Manville 129 at 131 
Pub. Service N.J 41 38 39 Am. Radiator...... 21 21 2h 
Stan. Gas & Elec 7 6} 6% Corn Products ... 55 552 562 
United Corp. ......... 44 4 . L. Case and Co. 164 161 164} 
United Gas Im 13 12 12 OBIE ciiersonsose 44} 448 453 
Am. Tel. & Tel....... 165 163 166 Gen.Am.Transpt. 69 67} 69 
Int. Tel. and Tel.... 10 10 104 Allied Mills.......... a7 27 27% 
Western Union ...... 57 568 58} CelaneseofAmerica 37 39} 40} 
Radio 8j 9 Ind. Rayon New.. 41 394 39 
67 67 Colgate Palmolive 21 214 21 
Eastman Kodakxd 158} 163 163 
Gillette xd ......... 16 15 154 
bert Co. ...... 193 a 
Loews xd..........+ = 76} 78t 
332 34% 20th Century Fox. 363 364 
79% «= 833 ; 
116 116 5. aaa 
- ie a Ward Sif 50} SI 
hm : J.C. Penney Co..;. 97 53354 
12 12} —— xd, it es ese 
- ~ United Drug ...... 13 2 2 
2. Se cea 25 826k 27 
49; 523 Woolworth ......... 47 454 465 
2 43 | TE sot 242 24 
62 64} Gen. Foods......... 39. 393 39 
59; 61h aay... 3 7. SS 
; 56} Nat. Biscuit xd eee 25 25 25 
16, 164. Nat. Dairy ......... 22 21g 0-22 
365 37h Standard Brands.. 12 12 13 
81 84 Am. Tobacco B.... 74h 76 
27h «288 ttMyersB... 97 945 95 
Doi 2h RemolisTob Ba 0° | 48, SOE 
53 54 . O.- 4 
oat 28) National Distillers 30 303 314 
102} 1034 Schenley Distillers 44 403 42} 
18$ —:18} 6. Finance 
42 43 Commercial Credit 604 61 
644 65 Atlas BE a 1 ms 
58} 59} Com. Invest.Trust 67 644566 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) : — 


1936 1937 


ileal ee 

ginning|May 5, |May 12,/May 19, 
Lowest | Highest Lowest | Highest of Year| 1937 1937 1937 
Apr. Nov. 10|May of eae 10| 1937 


347 Industrials ... |112-7 
$2 Rails ............ 42-8 
40 Utilities ......... | 91-2 


143-2 |199-8 [196-9 [194-4 
54-6 | 58-2 | 57-7 | 57-2 
116-4@)|111-7 | 97-8 | 94-2 | g1-2 
Total, 419 Stocks 7.7, 125-4, |I14'3, iga-«_ |128-5. {119-2 116-6 |114-3 
verage y baie . : 4-17%| 3-20%| 3-53%| 38-68%) 83-76%) 4-17 
High (c}|Low (a) High |Low (3) % * ” % 











Sess enssseesessse sagssnssssssennsanmmsentssaaes seems 
* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (6) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23r’, 
(d) Jan. @th. (e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 13th- 


DalLy AVERAGE oF 50 American Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 





| 
| May 12 


May 13 








Highest* Lowestt May 14 





May 15 | May 17] May i May 19 


180-3 | 150-6 





156-1 150-8 | 152-4 | 152-6 | 150-6 | 153-3 | 153-2 


* March 6th. t May 17th. 


TotaL DEALINGS IN New Yorx 


| May 13 | May 14 | May 15*| May 17 | May 1 May 19 
| 








Stock Exc’ 
Shares (Noe Tbous.) 1,770 | 1,230 340 600 | 1,200 790 
Bonds $)... | 10,280 | 8,060 | 4,050 | 5,220 | 8'220 | 7,500 
Shares (Thous.)...... 397 276 96 307 258 282 


* Two-hour session. 


May 22, 1937 
CAPITAL ISSUES 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Net Sales of National Savings Certificates, week ended May 15, 1937 
Nominal 1 1987, £100,009, 


Capital — Conversions nae 
Zo the Public ssa ganyeeernnesennnonnnseoeestoen sui y 
hareholders SP sekoscssbbapcotenséestcemecsceses '9,900 
By Exchange Introduction ............... il 683,65 
By Permission to Deal......................00000 1,214,983 SS 
Total Capital Raised— = sag | Total offered tor Subseriptin 
oe aa. Including“ Exciug 
£ £ Conversions Conve 
1937 (New Basis) ... 288,616,738 255,930,196 | Whole Year (New Basis). { 
1937 (Old Basis) ...... 196,195,987 156,141,380 | 1936... 642,017.248 4 
1936 (New Basis) ... 206,715,493 144,298,438 | 1935 |’ ggs'3i3'13 st 
1936 (Old Basis) ...... 147,604,186 86,087,132 | Whole Year (Old Basis) 
1936 ... 402, 985 any 
January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1935 ... 548361 99, ey 
BE ca Aceinigrtocated 128,292,206 44,108,464 | 1934 |. 410,980'300 jg 
SED chéesaninbidpconiia 227,167,843 76,370,499 | 1933 ..) 467/921'509 24; 8 
eee as 217,294,979 | 1928 | "000/088 ag mm 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British Empire 

United (excluding Foreign 

Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 


10tal 


January 1 to date— 


1937 (New Basis) ......... 215,764,533 39,012,523 1.188.140 955,950) 
1937 (Old Basis) ............ 147,048,590 9,092,790 Nil 136 lal 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ ft 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 131,231,821 15,179,702 109,518,673 255,990, 1% 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 118,233,223 9,038,215 28,869,942 156,14). 3 
1936 (New Basis)......... 61,831,651 15,198,956 67,267,831 144.2984 
1936 (Old Basis) ..... w+. $4,023,427 6,250,710 25,812,995 86,087 187 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 
phere 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 349,158 199 
SUE “i shdbeaitiensliadatiarca 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244.780 50) 
TD sadiatbiceddinhnthshdhatinnad 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169, 108.700 
SUED doit cbededicabonemnancelh 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 296.1478) 
3 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,999 
193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525.44) 
184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494.199.7653 





ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Metropolitan Electric Supply.—Issue of 350,000 /1 ordina 


shares at 37s. 6d., one new for every eight ordinary shares hel 


on April 27th. To rank for dividends in respect of 1937. 


North Malay Rubber Estates.—lIssue of 299,000 2s. she 
at 2s. 6d. (one new for every ten held on April 28th). 


American Financial 
| Markets « « « 


Ss Leading financiers in America and 

= other parts of the world read The Wall 
b Street Journal each day for complete and = 3 
= accurate market reports. 


LEE 


Moreover—and more important—they 
read it because it so competently and re- 
liably presents the news behind the 
markets—the industrial, governmental 
and economic developments by which 
market values are influenced and ¢x 
plained. 

A 54-year-old daily, published by Dow, 
Jones & Co., Inc., The Wall Street 
Journal is America’s financial authority. 
It can be invaluable to you. ; 


ny " nM 


1 TR OA 


(Lites 


Hu 


Send for free specimen copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. Ask for 
subscription or advertising rates. 
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LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


































































Issue | 
stock or Share price j ean May 12, 1937 | May 19, 1937 
> WEEK 
1937, £109 ue | 4- | 4 | 8/1-3/74 3/3-3/6 
, 000) L . gusncscscecesen cesses sesee 
: ‘ew or Ord. WI ¥; Peer 20/6 | 10/-| par-6d saa iond m 
as Me m Packard m os sinsogelie’ 5/-| 5/-| 6/1 fe 6/14-6/4h 
ri pcs (F.) O18. Se ie EA ccscsseee 20/- | 20/-| 9d 9/ 
Nil Scott 4/- Pr naan wel one 4/9-5/6 4/9-5/3 
Pes Ms Counties Bectre 48% Pret. £1) £8 | Wt) i aio-h'pm | }.dis'} pm 
55 eee Pre eo 209- | 20m | ia wa dis 
Ubeeeiption ee soeting $i 5/~ bs be 4/44-4/74 
ci fi er Engineering 9 5) 7/9| 7/9|  5/—5/3 5/3-5/9 
rsions (on tage 22d COMPANY Co! Pref. £1 ....+: 20/- | 20/- | 19/3-19/9 19/3-19/9 
Ries eration of Bengal 44% Deb. | £100 } 20 ve 1-1 ty pm 
45 4 
S125. 3sy 
asis)— ~~ 
0,003 255.5799 
1,393 236 147 
0,300 169 108% 
1,500 244 79) 
mn Mme WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
=) 
seas | WAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
gn 5 
nes Total 
140 255,990) ip) Week ended 
156,14) May 14, 1937. 
(c) Week ended 
rsions) aay i, te. 
Total 
1937 | 3,738 
156, , 
144 Douay RE Wester | 1996 | 3,746 
96,067, L&N. £1987 | 6,220 
960.15 Eastern | 1936 | 6,333 
9,158 100 
244,78 M& 1937 ,263} 14,507} 22,703 
168,180 Scottish ) 1996 '963} 14,003] 21,757 
4,147,687 
255,570,989 ber ...4 1987 | 2,153 1,737] 6,996 
~  \ 1936 1,814] 6,746 
357,525,440 y 
oS 4 1987 5821503] 3,264 
041008 ad mes 1996 572|1685) 2, 
Y )Belfast & {1937 . 
= ae | Co. Down 1996 | 80] 2 ‘6 
1 ondin Great [1937] 543 | 9- 
shares hel Nort 1996 | 843 | 8.8 
) 2s. sh )Great £1987 | 2,076 |30- . 
S. Share Southern | 1936 | 2,124 |30- 812-0}1367-2 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING Periops, 1935 and 1936 
(000’s omitted) 


t half-year, 1936, compared 
with first half-year, 1935 : 
Gross increase or 





















Veekly average first half 1937 
-_ 1937 compared with 


At Seeeeeeeeeeeeserereeeeseee © 


49}3) + 36%, 
+ 132 + 87 






LONDON TRANSPORT 

Compared with corre- 
(veton ling) last year ” 
Mending May 15, 1987.............cccccsecssoses “144,900 — £120,900 
pegate 46 weeks to May 15, 1937........cccsces £28°513,900 + £170,200 


* For an explanation of the manner fgures 
The Economist, March 17, 1994, areal Phe 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 


= 













eens 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 


Antofagasta (Chili 
and via) eeneee 


Argentine N.E. ...... 
B.A. and Pacific ..., 


| 
£14,540|+ 1,520;  340,480\+ 74,730 
$164,900)+ 18,300) 6,673,400/+ 502,700 
*£10,230|+ 1,617 401,518/+ 39,015 
$1,872,000) + 182, 72,313,300) +- 5,700,300 















*£116,129/+ 16,834) 4,384,844/4+ 471,526 
B.A. Central ......... $134,100|+ 42,600} 6,114,500 +1,425,640 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. $2,123,000] — 35,000/113,888,000| + 11553000 
131,700}+ 4, 6,914,596|+ 902,807 
B.A. Western ........ $823,000) 57,000} 38,104,000) + 2,389,000 
51,055} — 2,308,763; + 210,617 
Central Argentine... | 46 15! 3,700 42,516,450 + 461,550)116,952,280| + 24333230 
Central U £143,700|+ 34,716) 7,071,804 + 1,630,744 
Tuguayan., | 45 9} 273 €12,596) + 620 561,641;+ 59,139 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) 45 311 £3,200) + 635 111,093;+ 17,650 
C, Urg. (N. Ext.) ... | 45 9} 185 £2,334) + 25 78,613\|+ 12,063 
Cc Urg. . Ext.) ... | 45 9} 211 een {704|— 153 44,877| + 5,135 
Cordoba Central .... | 46 $561,000] + 101,000} 24,286,000} + 2,494,000 
| 15) 1,21 £634,800 + 7,770 1,463,270) + 183,040 
Entre Rios ......... »200}-+ 25,200) 9,755,600) + 1,376,400 
46 15} 810/94 8¢12/995|+ 2/130 '588,260/4+ ” 96,017 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 20 15} 1,082 £6,200} + 300) 153,900;— 18,200 
Ms1706000) + 517,000} 34,317,000} +-5,020,000 
Leopoldine bindunapenn 20 15} 1,918 £2,2249|4+ 81823 431.753|4+ | 97.677 
Leopoldina Termnl.. | 20 15] ... $.361,000/+ 14,000} 6,945,000)|+ 384,000 
Nitrate ...............00 | 19 15} 397) at{6,394 |+ 2,010 70,975\+ 12,946 
Paraguay Central ... 46 15} 274) $4,471,000) + 2148000) 134,865,000) + 27040000 
Salvador .............. 46 15; 100 oe eae + 13,200) 1,119,208/+ 215,112 
0000| + 224,000) 47,610,000) +3,852,000 
San Paulo ............ 19 9 1a {36,633|+ 5.936 578.660|+ - 57:757 
United of Havana... | 46 15|1,853| ~  £29,850|+ 3,055) 1,264,135) + 171,423 
SS 
* Converted at average official rate during week ended May 15, 16-12 to 
o Free market rate, t Receipts in Argentine pesos. | + Fortnight’ 
@ Converted at official rate. é Converted at “‘ controlled free ” rate. 


f Converted at the “free” rate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 
OTHER OVERSEAS 








teyptian Delta Light: 1937 Z Z ZL 
WAYS o0....0s0ee 4 |Apr. 621 {6,1531+ ~ 871 18,753}+ 2,040 
Egyptian Markets... | 19 a 4a van 1,535} — 77 36,403) + 328 
Gr. Southn. of Spain | 34 |Aug. 104) Ps. 14,208)/— 62,843 840,732)— 724,859 
37 
Mexican Railway ... 19 (May 14! 483 $304,400'+ 6,000! 5,965,500:+ 935,500 
¢ 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
| | 1937 | | £ | £ | oe 7 
Suez Canal ............ 19 [May 10} ... $253,500 |~— 69,600! 4,289,800'+ 11,000 
3 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1937 
Anglo- tine .... | 19 |May 1 325 $669,4191+ 9,701 12,185,584] + 260,653 
B. Aires coos | 49 [Apr. 25) ... $64,004)— 1,659) 2,946,206;— 129,460 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 19 |May 15 80 £5,510)+ 543) ie owe 
Calcutta Tramways. | 19 15} ... | Rs. 1,32,785}+ 21,710) 17,94,594/+ 1,00,505 
Isle of Thanet Elec.. | 12 |Mar. 24) ... £2,683) + 91 35,951]— 1,023 
Liverpool ~ eoeee | 6 [May 12) ... £33,482|+ 4,241 186,100}+ 13,040 
Madras Electric...... 19 15! ... | tRs. 53,951. + 1,201! 4,65,116'+ 15,241 
¢ Fortnight. 





MONTHLY TRAFFICS 





Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 











a 
= ee 
Company § | Ending | scrip- 
= tion 1937 + or — 1937 | + or — 
Catalinas Warehouses ..... | 1 |Apr. 30) Gross £2,372 + 230 oe ne 
SE aicen tines snctsvvivies 4 |Apr. 30) Gross £14,400}+ 800} 62,400/+ 10,300 
Dorada (Ropeway) ......... | 4 |Apr. 30} Gross £4,900) + 1,800) 20,200)+ 7,300 
Manehester Ship Canal ... | 4 |Apr. 30) Gross £102,050] — 7,222} 402,059}— 2,481 
Midland Uruguay ......... 10 |Apr. 30} Gross $79,000} + 5,922} 801,712}+ 61,805 
£8,764'+ 1,152 87,446|+ 14,946 
N.W. of Uruguay .......... 10 |Apr. 30] Gross $22,000} + 2,862} 224,219)+ 12,588 
£2,441}4 447) 24,467\+ 3,675 


917] 92,558'+ 7,526 


Uruguay Northern ......... |10 |Apr. 30] Gross 
_— 44 10,100'+ 1,773 








OIL OUTPUTS 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, Ltp.—Oil produced during April, 52,277 tons; 
oil purchased during April from other companies, 87,237 tons. 

Tue Atrock Or Company, Ltp.—Production for April, 8,312 barrels. 

TRINIDAD CONSOLIDATED O1LFIeLps, Lrp.—Wells Nos. 130 and 131 
came into production on April 26th and May Ist respectively. Output 
for month of April, 66,000 barrels. Well No. 130 came in at 250 barrels 
for first 24 hours; Well No. 131 at 300 barrels. 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Lrp.—Production for 
April, 126,665 barrels; deliveries for April, including purchased oil, 
139,311 barrels; production for week ended May Ist, 30,570 barrels. 


Tue British BuRMAH PETROLEUM Company, Lrp.—Output of crude oil, 
42,727 barrels for April, 1937. 

TrInipDAD PerroteuUM DeveLtopment Company, Ltp.—Production 
for week ended May 8th, 38,464 barrels. 


Pua@nrx Om anp Transport Company, Lrp.—Production for April, 
1937: the gross production of crude oil of the Phoenix group for April 


was 52,900 tons. 
nS 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to the above Address for details 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
STRONG POSITION 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of the London and 
Manchester Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, at the chief offices, Finsbury Square, London, Mr 
Walter H. Brown (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: —Turning to the results for the past financial year, 
the principal features were: Ordinary branch—The premium in- 
come was {1,382,195, and again showed a substantial increase, 
this being £72,742. Consideration money for annuities was lower, 
and single premiums a little higher. Death claims were more by 
about {10,000, and maturities by survivance were less by about 
£11,000. On the whole the progress was encouraging. The ratio 
of expenses to office premiums (adjusting as usual for single pre- 
miums) was, roughly, one-half of 1 per cent. less, compared with 
the year before. 

Having regard to the obscurity of the financial outlook, the 
directors consider it advisable as a precautionary measure that 
the bonus distribution in this branch be restricted to {2 per cent., 
although the surplus at £329,521 to be carried forward in the 
life fund is greater than a year ago and sufficient to provide a 
further bonus of {2 1s. 4d. per cent. 

The net yield on this fund was £4 6s. 5d. per cent. 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


A substantial increase in premium income of £53,984 is also to 
be recorded in this branch, bringing up that income for the year 
to {1,803,530. The sum paid in surrenders was 25 per cent. less 
than in the previous year. As regards claims, those paid on 
account of survivance of the endowment period were less than in 
the year before, but death claims show an increase of over £30,000, 
this office having felt the full effect of the influenza epidemic. 

During the year a commencement has been made in the direc- 
tion of appointing agents on a salary instead of a commission 
basis. This has involved a considerable amount of re-distribution 
of calls so that a salaried agent has less distance to walk each 
week, and can collect a larger amount of premiums in a day’s work 
without any greater degree of effort. The process of introducing 
these new terms and concentrating the areas has of necessity to be 
somewhat slow, but it is already to be seen from the accounts 
before you that there is a reduction of about three-quarters of 
I per cent. in the expense ratio when measured against the 
premium income. We do not, however, assert that such a method 
of measuring the expense ratio is the one and only correct one, 
for this must be a matter of opinion and can be misleading in an 
office like the London and Manchester, where there is no monthly 
premium transacted in the industrial branch. 

The net yield on the industrial life fund was £4 5s. 7d. per cent., 
which is 1s. 3d. less than in the previous year, but od. more than 
two years ago. 

Although none of the policies issued in this branch has any con- 
tractual right to participate in any of the profits of the company, 
we have provided for the repetition of our past performance in 
allocating the same rates of bonuses. The rates are described in 
the directors’ report. 

I may mention that there is now no such thing in this office as 
forfeiture of benefits paid for. If, owing to unemployment or 
other cause, an industrial policyholder discontinues payment of 
premiums after two years he is granted, after an extended period 
of free and full insurance cover, an automatically created free 
paid-up policy of a value calculated in accordance with certain 
rules laid down by Act of Parliament. On March 24th last this 
company had in force no fewer than 217,294 of these free policies. 

It will have been observed that the premium income in the fire 
and general branch for the year was not far short of £80,000. 
Greater activity has been displayed in this branch during the past 
year, and from the steps that have been taken even more promising 
results should be in evidence in the present year. 


ASSETS 


As you will have seen from the accounts, the funds 
March 24th last reached the impressive total of £17,738,925, having 
been increased in the course of the year by the very material 
sum of {1,191,202. As I have mentioned to you before, the 
security for the assurance funds is a prime consideration, and, as 
usual, our assets have been cautiously valued. The sum of 
€27,500 has again been taken from profit and loss balance 


on 


and 


May 22, 1937 


applied to writing down property values. A new fund, calleq 
‘* Common Contingency Fund,’’ has been set up out of free . 
the £125,000 appearing under that heading in the hoes 
being made up as to £25,000 from the industria] branch acc 4 
and {100,000 from the profit and loss account. In the el 
the balance sheet values of the Stock Exchange securities ga 
siderably exceed the middle market prices quoted on cae 
1937, less accrued interest, though of course the appreciation jc 
as much as it was a year ago. , 

Of Stock Exchange securities no less than 80.8 per cent. ig} 
vested in the United Kingdom, and a further 14.6 per cent. in 
rest of the Empire, thus leaving only 4.6 per cent. in {or 
countries. As much as 49 per cent. of the amount of our Sty 
Exchange securities carry a definite date of redemption, 
remaining assets are all in the United Kingdom. 

Perhaps a few words upon the part played by the company 
that great and important social development—National Hey 
Insurance, which enters so largely into the life of the natics 
may not be inappropriate. In the course of the past year, 
company, acting in association with the National Amalgamate 
Approved Society, was responsible through our representatives j 
the payment to ‘‘ London and Manchester ’’ members of 279,08 
sickness and disablement benefits totalling £139,892, and 93 
maternity payments amounting to £20,429. And, further, £17.35 
approximately was represented by non-cash treatment benefits. 


COMPANY’S GROWTH DURING FIFTY YEARS 


I may be pardoned for making a personal reference. This is m 
fiftieth year of service with the company, practically a life-tin 
of endeavour containing many difficulties but an abundance of 
pleasure in the many and variable duties that have fallen to my lot, 
The following figures covering that period, and illustrating th 
growth of the company, may be interesting to you, as, you caq 
realise, they are to me: — 


Year ending Premium Income Funds 
£ £ 
March 24, 1887 ... 56,206... 23,464 
oe 1907) es 423,542 ... 452,691 
yi 1927 ... 1,979,515 .«.. 7,180,926 
~ 1937. «+» 3,267,919 ... 37,738,925 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


IMPROVED EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of Hambros Bank Limited, 
was held, on the 2oth instant, at 41 Bishopsgate, London. 

Mr R. Olaf Hambro (the chairman), said: —In addressing you 
last year I touched on various points in the situation in Europe 
and ventured to predict an improvement in the situation 
generally, both commercially and politically. I think I can sy 
without fear of contradiction that my forecast has been justified 
In spite of the revolting spectacle of the Civil War in Spal, 
conditions in the rest of Europe have improved and are daily 
improving. I told you last year that our relations with out 
friends of long standing in Italy had almost ceased to exist. 
I am glad to be able to say that is not now the case, and vanous 
of our customers in that country are again using our service. 

One of the most outstanding events of the past year was te 
very important arrangement made by our country with the Unite 
States and France on the question of the stabilisation of the three 
currencies by Equalisation Fund Control. This is the first = 
and a wise one—in the direction of an eventual return to — 
basis of world currency stabilisation without which foreign trad 
cannot truly expand. ' sien 

In my opinion the general improvement in the industrial ae 
of this country is not primarily due to the armament progr 
but to a general restoration of confidence, which makes pe 
the more unfortunate that the Budget Speech should have ' 
interpreted in the way it was. 

In order to meet the requirements of our variot a 
we have decided to create a Trustee and Executor Compan) 

a capital of £250,000, of which £100,000 will be paid nn ‘i 

Our liquidity is again in the strong position which soand 1 
custom to maintain, in spite of the fact that this is a 
react in a slightly adverse way on the profit and ~ ot 
Taking the account, however, as a whole, I am sure ‘decreas 
agree with me that it is eminently satisfactory, the — veal 
from last year being unimportant, and over a period oF Y 
profit shows steady expansion. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


101st ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW RECORDS IN 1936 


The rorst annual general meeting of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on the roth 
instant, in Liverpool. 

Mr A. E. Pattinson, the chairman, said that, after provision for 
taxation, total underwriting profits and investment earnings (in- 
duding life interest) in 1936, had been greater than in any pre- 
ceding year in the company’s history. Underwriting results— 
tp which every department contributed—were amongst the best it 
had experienced; total premium income had risen; new life business 
figures constituted a record; and the total expense ratio had been 


lowered. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


A vision of world-wide service, which the name ‘‘ The Liverpool 
and London and Globe ’’ connotes, was given by the chairman 
when he indicated that the company last year transacted business 
and settled losses in too different countries and in 46 differing 
currencies. 

At the root of disturbed international affairs lay lack of con- 
fidence. It was one of the primary functions of an insurance 
company to provide security, the basis of confidence and the anti- 
dote to fear. For this reason insurance companies must be 
financially strong. 


FIRE LOSSES AND MOTOR CLAIMS 


The direct fire loss in Britain last year, amounting to nearly 
{11,000,000, would have paid for the erection of some 27,000 
dwellings at {400 each, capable of housing 80,000 to 100,000 
persons. The same money could have paid the wages of 70,000 
men fora year at £3 a week each. 

In the light of never-ending third-party claims, one of the 
greatest achievements of British underwriters had been to keep 
motor insurance premium rates in this country on an equable basis. 
In the past five years British companies had paid practically 
{100,000,000 in motor claims alone, a figure which took no 
— of the indirect and consequential losses resulting from such 
accidents, 


1936 RESULTS 


Net Premiums.—Fire, £3,909,518 (against £3,960,629 for 1935) ; 
accident and miscellaneous, {4,627,128 (against £4,293,399) ; 
marine, {294,163 (against £290,393). 

Profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £410,985 ; accident, 
£230,177 ; marine, £21,017 ; and life, £26,000. Total interest to 
proit and loss account was £417,248. 

uy record figure of £3,211,028, net new life sums 

sured were {750,427 greater than in 1935. 

Profit and loss account, after providing for dividend, income tax, 
ttc., showed a balance carried forward of £620,017. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 


aan per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
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LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
RECORD IN NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Yorkshire Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at York, the Right 
Hon. _Lord Middleton, M.C. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—Looking at 
the year’s working, the aggregate results are very similar to 
those of 1935. The gross and net rates of interest earned on our 
total funds are {4 11s. 6d. per cent. and £3 15s. rod. per cent. 
respectively, as compared with {4 12s. 2d. per cent. and 
£3 17s. 2d. per cent. last year. 

In the life account the volume of new business was a record 
in the history of the company. The net new sums assured total 
£2,779,772, as compared with {2,430,353 for 1935. 

The home fire income has shown a small increase, but the 
foreign premiums are, on the other hand, rather lower, in 
common with the experience of the majority of companies. 

In the accident and general account the premiums again show 
a substantial increase, the 1936 total being £1,335,804, compared 
with {1,258,718 last year. The increasingly high awards by the 
Courts in respect of third party personal injury claims and the 
high cost of claims generally is a matter of moment not only to 
the companies, but even more perhaps to the insuring public, 
as these factors directly affect the premiums which have to be 
charged. 

Marine account premiums are slightly less at £338,975. 
£27,500 has been transferred to profit and loss, the same as last 
year, and the fund at the end of the year, viz. £597,782, repre- 
sents 176 per cent. of the premium income, as against 172 per 
cent. last year. 

The total transfers to profit and loss account, including the 
allocation from profit on reversions and the contribution from life 
account, amount to £245,622, being higher than the previous 
year’s transfers by over £5,500. This, I think you will agree, is 
not unsatisfactory. We are able to carry forward a balance of 
{£150,681—a figure which differs only slightly from that carried 
forward last year. The transfer of £30,000 increases the general 
reserve to £1,164,553- 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Limited, was held, on the 
19th instant, at 114-116 Park Street, London, W. 

Sir William J. M. Burton (the chairman) presided and moved 
the adoption of the directors’ report, which stated that the year’s 
results were in accordance with their estimates and fulfilled their 
anticipations. The prospectus dated June, 1935, on the occasion 
of the last issue of shares, showed estimated profits of £391,829 
for the year now closed, and the net revenue was actually £392,470. 
The directors recommended payment of a final dividend of 4 per 
cent. and a bonus of 1 per cent., which would make a total 
ordinary dividend and bonus of 11 per cent. for the year. 


EXCELLENT CONDITION OF COMPANY’S PROPERTIES 


The year’s work had been satisfactory in every way and showed 
continued and steady progress. It was very gratifying to be able 
to record those improved results. Their properties were in excel- 
lent and attractive condition ; the work of internal modernisation 
was being carried out according to programme and the balance 
of repairs and maintenance reserve (£100,000) should be sufficient 
to complete that type of work throughout the whole of their 
properties in due course. 

At the moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intentions re- 
garding the much-debated National Defence Contribution had not 
been clarified. It would seem, however, that his primary inten- 
tion was to obtain an additional tax from those industries benefit- 
ing directly or indirectly from the huge expansion of armament 
expenditure and not unduly to tax a company of their nature. 

The Chairman announced that Mr Thos. J. Cullen (managing 
director), had been appointed vice-chairman of the company. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS (1929), 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 27} PER CENT. 
GROWING POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 
SIR H. E. MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
(1929), Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), who presided, 
said: The net profit for the year amounts to the very substantial 
sum of {£130,627 os. 11d. While this is slightly less than last 
year, the board consider it a result with which shareholders 
should be entirely satisfied. 

The strength and prosperity of our business lies in the fact 
that it is constantly expanding, and that our power to earn 
dividends comes from a widely spread and rising turnover. 
During the past year we have experienced an advance in the 
prices of certain of our essential commodities, but this has been 
to some extent offset by economies in production. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF SALES 


The increases in our sales, which are constantly rising, is the 
greatest tribute that can be paid to the value of our products. 
To give you some indication of our sales during the past year, 
I find that in the North-Eastern district they increased by over 
29.5 per cent., and even in South Wales we sold over 19.9 per 
cent. more. We are only just beginning to benefit from the in- 
dustrial recovery of these depressed areas. Our total increase 
during April this year has been over 9.3 per cent. 

Last year we suffered from a deplorable summer which 
adversely affected the very large demand that comes from the 
mass of consumers who lead an outdoor life. Except for this 
factor, I am satisfied our profits would have been greater, but 
our products are so firmly established as an essential food for 
home consumption that our sales still advanced. While favour- 
able weather is of special advantage to us through increased sales 
to the licensing and catering trades and all those affected by 
outdoor life and amusements, the weather becomes less a factor 
in our business as household consumption increases. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD VALUE 


As a proof of the exceptional food value of our crisps, they 
were used by the Oxford Arctic Expedition on their gallant 
adventure, and by the Sunderland football team while training. 
In co-operation with the Potato Marketing Board, we supplied 
45,000 packets of crisps to the children viewing the Coronation 
Procession. The consumption of our famous product during 
the celebrations was enormous, both in the parks, on the route, 
and amongst all those catering for the needs of the public. I 
have just been given the sales during Coronation week, when 
they increased over the normal week of last year by more than 
2,000,000 packets—a truly astonishing figure. While this increase 
is abnormal, it proves our capacity to meet the demand, and I 
am sure this extra distribution made a large number of future 
consumers for us. 

I should like to pay a tribute to Captain Mollett and the Potato 
Marketing Board for their enterprise in advertising potatoes. 
They, like other organisations associated with the Government, 
are using the power of publicity to promote the great national 
product in which they are interested. Even merit must be 
advertised—the merits of the potato. An old saying is, ‘‘ Merit 
will out,’’ but to-day we believe merit will only burst forth and 
blossom with advertising. 

I now come to the dividend. You will notice—and I hope you 
will approve—that we no longer propose the distribution of a 
share bonus. We propose instead to increase the final dividend 
by 7% per cent., making 27} per cent. for the year, and to carry 
forward £43,979 and to add {20,000 to reserve. 

Smith’s Corn Flakes, Limited, has not fulfilled our expecta- 
tions, and we have decided to put an immediate stop to any 
further losses from this enterprise by ceasing to operate it as a 
separate company. Since entering the corn flake business, we 
have met with difficulties that were quite unforeseen. Additional 
competitors came into being—six of them! Prices have been 
cut to a figure which in our opinion cannot be profitable. At 
the same time we have suffered from rising costs of both raw 
material and labour. We have not the least intention of abandon- 
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ing the production of Corn Flakes, but shall co 
development of this branch with our existing business. 
You will see from the accounts that we have provic 
profit and loss account, the sum of £13,915 5s. 1rd. sangeet 
off the loss incurred last year. I wish to make it Clear that a 
major portion of this item is attributable to special expenditn, 
on sales development. From this expenditure we stil] ag 
benefit. We have, however, thought it prudent to write - to 
whole of it out of current profits instead of carrying any sertion 
forward. ii 
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SMITH’S POTATO ESTATES 


I will next deal with Smith’s Potato Estates, Limited, who are 
the owners of the Nocton farms, which consist of some sien 
acres of the most fertile and highly industrialised agricultural 
land in the country. In our first year of trading, it js difficu 
to imagine more adverse conditions than we have faced. They 
were quite abnormal, and weather records of the wrong kind 
were continually broken. In spite of this, however, we hays 
covered the debenture interest depreciation and all overheads 
Your company has lost nothing by the enterprise, but we as 
not added to our profits in the way we hope to do in the future 

Apart, however, from the question of profit and loss, the 
acquisition of this estate by your directors had for its primary 
object the safeguarding of the supply of our essential raw materia) 
the potato. We believe our policy here to be more than justifie 
and start this year with fresh hope for profit as well as protection 
from this undertaking. 


LICENSING AND CATERING TRADES 


It has been my custom at this meeting to touch upon one o 
two problems which affect our firmly established friends, tt 
licensing and catering trades. These great essential industris 
are still suffering from the payment of more than their share of 
taxation. They are suffering from grave inequalities in tl 
Licensing Laws, and in many cases, owing to the vagaries of 
some of our licensing benches, from their administration. This 
year, with every justification, the hotel section of the trade has 
been looking forward to a period of prosperity as a result of the 
national festivities. They expect to counterbalance some of the 
lean years of the past. 

Unless they are watchful there is a likelihood that the industry 
may be one that will suffer unfairly from that nightmare of the 
industrial and financial world—the proposed new financial legis- 
lation. While no fair-minded man will resent or object to making 
a proper contribution towards defence, this obviously should be 
levied on, and the levies limited, as far as possible, to tho 
making money out of the defence programme. 

Your own company are naturally benefiting from increase! 
employment throughout the country, and it is probably fortunate 
so far as this intended taxation is concerned. Our average of 
profit during past years has been even and substantial, so ay 
tax that may fall upon us can be fairly borne. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


A flying start has been made in the new year, and so far as 
the board’s effort, enterprise and foresight are concerned, I am 
sure the shareholders will have every reason to be satisfied. | 
have indicated that our sales are exceeding anything the compa 
has experienced before, and we all firmly believe there are gr 
possibilities for the further expansion of the business. _ bo 

There has been ‘no lessening of effort, drive, enthusiasm _ 
initiative on the part of our founder and managing director, 3 
Frank Smith. Our other managing director, Mr Brooke, 2 
untiring in his efforts to decrease the cost of aa ~. 
distribution and to maintain our equipment in the highest 
of efficiency. Mr Cyril Scott, our sales director, explores with 
develops every possible source of distribution and is meeting ee 
increasing success. The whole of our staff are a happy, 
and loyal band of workers, and on your behalf I wish to exh 
to them our thanks and gratitude. . choold 

To every branch of the wholesale and retail trade so et 
like to render our appreciation for their loyal support heat 
prise. We try to show this in a practical way by ne the 
terms that are far more generous than those which apP cs it 
majority of food products. The trade realise that the oo dat 
Smith’s Potato Crisps is not only on a very large — intaiig 
it is regular and persistent. They run no risks in = oro 
ample stocks. As a board we are proud of the company; 
of its staff and proud of its achievements. ; 

The report was unanimously adopted and the di 
mended approved. ' 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, di 
terminated the meeting. 
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TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND PROFIT 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


general meeting of Telephone Manufacturing Com- 


nual 
The an id, on the 19th instant, at Southern House, 


any, Ltd., was he n 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. | 
Mr Fred T. Jackson (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 


said; The balance brought forward from last year was £18,722, 
hich, after transferring £5,000 to general reserve and paying a 
gnal dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax, left us a carry forward 
figure of £4,034. The net profit for 1936 amounts to £31,324, which 
compares with £22,294 for 1935. We have a charge for income tax 
this year of {1,619, and have paid an interim dividend of 2} per cent. 
less tax, which items together have absorbed £6,385. As you will see 
from the accounts, we are left with a balance of £28,974, which, as 
indicated in the directors’ report, it is proposed should be dealt with 
by paying a final dividend of 6} per cent., less income tax, which 
will absorb {14,625, and transferring to general reserve £5,071 os. 8d. 
in order to bring the reserve up to the round figure of £57,500. The 
fnal dividend and transfer to general reserve will account for 
{19,96, and leave us a balance to carry forward to next year of 
i9,277 198. gd. 


THE COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 


I will now make some brief references to the various branches 
of your company’s activities during the year under review and to 
the prospects for each of them during 1937. 

Iam pleased to say that during 1936 the works output of finished 
apparatus steadily increased month by month as the building 
extensions were completed and the new plant installed. As an 
indication of this growth the output for the last six months increased 
by 23 per cent. over that for the period January 1 to June 30, 1936. 
The present position is good, for the contracts received during the 
first four months of 1937 show the substantial increase of 20 per cent., 
and ! am pleased to be able to tell you that there is quite an appre- 
cable amount of business in sight. Naturally the problem of rising 
production costs is of interest to you. I am able to tell you that 
we are protected in our long-term contracts by a “ costs variation ”’ 
clause. On other contracts we cover ourselves for raw materials. 


THE BAKELITE PLANT 


Our bakelite plant has been well employed during 1936. We have 
kept well up to date in all developments and have well-equipped 
modern presses for producing mouldings by the latest processes. 
Itis our policy to keep in touch with developments in the plastic 
industry on the Continent, and in this connection our works manager, 
Mr R. Spiller, has just returned from a trip of investigation on the 
Continent. Although our condenser output for 1936 increased we 
“re not able to claim that it was a profitable department, as the prices 
for condensers have been very much cut for a long time past. We are 
‘opeful, however, that this condition of affairs will improve during 
the current year. The position is certainly more satisfactory than 


it was this ti i | 
vas this time last year; orders are increasing and production 
costs are being reduced. 


ELECTRIC CLOCK DEPARTMENT 


Our electric clock department has made good progress during the 
ae and the outlook is distinctly bright. This department 
door ieee =e principal lines, A.C. synchronous clocks, out- 
aumber ‘ia Bop, and master clocks which can control any 
Whole of Slave dials all over a building at a uniform time. The 
subsidia our output of outdoor publicity clocks is absorbed by the 
a lange = companies of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., who also take 
The aunt ees of the output of master clocks and slave dials. 
company : “a of the A.C. clocks is in the hands of your subsidiary 
e trade ms a C. Harwell (Sales), Ltd., and they are retailed under 
over too ee Temco clocks.” I might add that we produce 
all, and sha ae designs, although the movement is common to 
their heise mee who are intending to have electric clocks in 
e confident] vould insist on “ Temco”’ and so assist distribution. 
y anticipate this department will contribute to your 


“ompany’s prosperit : : 
to - 
sequent years, perity to an increasing extent in 1937 and sub 
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FRUITFUL DEVELOPMENT WORK 


At our last annual meeting I referred to the development work on 
ancillary telephone apparatus which was being carried out during 
1935. This work was continued during 1936, and I am pleased to 
tell you that it is bearing good fruit and that the prospects are 
excellent. We already have orders in hand for as far afield as 
Australia and New Zealand, for Government and railway purposes, 
and also for home railways. 

Another department which has expanded most satisfactorily is 
that of marine telephony. For a long time past it has been a very 
satisfactory section of our activities. The turnover in 1936 increased 
by 43 percent. ata very satisfactory profit, and you will appreciate 
that the revival in mercantile shipbuilding and the additions to the 
naval programme both indicate that we shall be able to record a 
further increase in turnover for 1937. 

The main production of your factory is, of course, telephone 
apparatus of all descriptions, and you will have gathered from what 
I have already said in reference to our order-book that the year 
1937 is likely to prove very satisfactory. The demand for special 
telephones and other apparatus which we develop and manufacture 
for our associated company, Telephone Rentals, Ltd., shows no 
sign of falling off, but is increasing. 


ISSUE OF NEW SHARES 


You will have seen from the directors’ report that it is proposed to 
issue further shares. Your directors are of the opinion that we 
should issue a further 240,000 shares of 5s. each to existing share- 
holders, making the issued capital of the company £360,000. These 
shares will be offered to existing shareholders at 7s. 6d. each in the 
proportion of one share for every five held, fractions being ignored. 
The issue will not be underwritten, but the directors will guarantee 
to take up any shares not applied for. 

You will see from the balance-sheet that the company has an 
overdraft of {25,713 at the date of the balance-sheet, the proceeds 
of the last issue having been utilised principally for the completion 
of the new building and necessary plant. The provision of further 
capital is necessitated by the increase in stock and work in progress 
and further contracts secured in the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The seventeenth annual meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held, on the 2oth instant, at the Connaught Rooms, London. 

Mr J. S. Elias (chairman and managing director) said that the 
profit for the year amounted to £351,553, as compared with 
£349,403 for the previous year. The general reserve of £450,000 
showed an increase of £65,000, and it was proposed to increase 
it to £500,000. 

In view of the fact that The Daily Herald was now so 
thoroughly established in regard to both sale—which, in spite of 
intense opposition, has remained at over 2,000,000 copies per 
day for more than 3} years—and advertising revenue, which 
continued steadily and substantially to increase, it was proposed 
to consolidate a considerable part of the balance due by that 
company into debenture stock, and arrangements were in hand 
with that object. The directors were satisfied that the amount 
invested in the Daily Herald (1929), Limited, was a good asset. 

With regard to Odhams (Watford), Limited, while there had 
been some delay in the completion of the building, the section 
of the factory as originally planned was now completed and had 
commenced production. That company had acquired the sole 
rights for Great Britain of the Speedry Gravure Process, which 
enabled photogravure colour printing to be done at speeds much 
in excess of those hitherto obtainable. It had already been 
found necessary to increase the original plans and to build and 
equip a considerable extension to the factory. 

During the year under review the company had acquired a long 
lease on favourable terms of a valuable site on the opposite 
corner of Long Acre and extending down to Endell Street on the 
west side ; and it was proposed to erect and equip a large build- 
ing upon that site. 

Fresh capital would in due course be issued for that develop- 
ment, and the shareholders would be given preferential oppor- 
tunities to subscribe for the capital needed for the extension, 
both in Watford and in London. The shareholders would be glad 
to know that their company had been entrusted with the entire 
production and publication of the official Coronation programme. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
resolution was passed congratulating the chairman on the honour 
of a peerage which had been conferred upon him. 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


ASSETS IN EXCESS OF £7,800,000 
CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL AND AT HOME 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of this Company was held, 
on the 18th instant, in London, Mr Clarence E. Bartholomew, 
O.B.E. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—In the 
accounts for 1928 the total value of all our assets appeared as 
£6,238,136. In the following year the Brazilian business was 
added with an addition of just over £700,000 to our capital, and 
the assets came to 7,055,443. To-day they are {7,809,000, 
although we have written off £360,000 from the goodwill item. 
It is our intention to write off that item altogether by alloca- 
tions from profits each year. 

Thanks mainly to special bonus dividends from Bryant and 
May, Limited—our principal operating company—we have 
amassed a reserve account of £700,000. This is all invested in 
fixed-dated British Government securities, whose cost is just 
below their redemption price. We have, nevertheless, thought it 
prudent to recommend a reserve of {15,000 to cover any loss 
which we might have to make in the event of realising some of 
these securities for the purpose of acquiring further trade invest- 
ments when opportunities arise. The holdings in subsidiary and 
associated companies have yielded a very satisfactory return. 

As you will remember, the Brazilian investment has been a 
cause of some anxiety to your directors, but there has been a 
substantial improvement in the conditions of that country, and, 
if ‘these improved conditions continue, that anxiety will be 
removed. 

We have been glad to increase our interests in the Argentine, 
where exchange conditions have improved, for we have confidence 
not only in that wonderful country but also in the management 
of our associates there. 

In the home trade we have held our own, in spite of a con- 
tinuance of the abnormal competition from Soviet Russia to which 
I referred last year. This has been carried on with no regard 
to profit, but the business has not grown in volume, owing to 
competition from other imported matches, Our Dominion invest- 
ments have all been remunerative once more. 

The revenue account shows the second highest net revenue 
which we have yet achieved, and there is an increase in all the 
items on the right side of that account, except in transfer and 
registration fees. This figure shows that the shares are well held, 
for we have passed only just under 2,000 transfers in the year, 
although there are more than 10,000 shareholders. This stable 
shareholding seems to us to justify our policy of endeavouring 
to fortify reserves and to eliminate unsubstantial assets from our 
balance sheet, with a view to a gradual increase in the real 
value of your investment, regardless of market fluctuations. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 


Chairmen of industrial concerns are expected just now to offer 
their views on the quaintly named National Defence Contribution. 
My considered opinion must be reserved until we can see the 
details of this new and milder form of the crude excess profits 
duty, which did so much mischief in its hasty wartime guise. 

If it is to apply to all industry, the new tax discriminates 
between investors of different classes, and adds an additional 
burden to those concerns which, when their profits increase, will, 
in any case, pay increased income tax. That is no light matter 
with income tax at 5s. in the pound. Additional profits are 
not all derived from re-armament nor from trade recovery, and 
I may fitly quote our Brazilian subsidiary as an instance of this. 
Its profits are derived solely from manufacture and sale within 
a foreign country, and cannot be affected for good or ill by the 
state of trade in the United Kingdom. There are many more 
important investments of similar nature—for example, foreign 
railways. Surely all these should be exempt from such a tax. 

I doubt whether any tax on the lines 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can be so devi 
hardship and inequality, and without causing very heavy expense 
to the Treasury and the taxpayers. It is, in my view, most 
unfortunate that such a disturbing factor should have been intro- 
duced at all, when the relatively small amount required could 
have been collected at no expense, and much more equitably 
by a temporary ‘‘contribution’”’—to use Mr Chamberlain’s 


quaint word again—of a small percentage on the amount of 
everybody's income as assessed for income tax. I believe 3 per 
cent. all round would be ample. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MINING TRUST, LIMITED 
VALUE OF ASSETS INCREASED 
PROMISE OF NEW INTERESTS 


The eighth ordinary annual general meeting of the Mining Try, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. ”" 

Earl Castle Stewart, M.C. (chairman), who presided, 
course of his speech said : Whilst the debit balance in the income 
and expenditure account has been increased, it must be realised 
that this is not due to any new losses arising during the last yea 
What is involved is simply the writing off of a Portion of the 
losses which have been known to shareholders to exist for some 
years. Actually, during the year the financial position of the com 
pany has considerably improved. Last year the market valy of 
the quoted securities was £1,903,940, and this year their wile fi 
£2,625,392. Last year the value of the unquoted securities and 
advances was placed at £510,592; this year, even after Writing of 
£217,709 loss upon the Villemagne property, the figure is £431,062, 
Cash and debtors last year amounted to £256,156, and this yey 
£214,661, making a total valuation of the assets last year of 
£2,670,688, and this year £3,271,115. The improvement in th 
value of the assets then during the past year amounts to {600 427. 


in the 


OPERATIONS OF THE SUBSIDIARIES 


Mount Isa Mines, Limited, have made a small loss for the yea 
under review, but is now earning a profit which will go in due 
course to meet the redemption of the 4} per cent. debetiturs 
which were guaranteed by the Queensland Government. 

In regard to New Guinea Goldfields, although this company made 
a profit for the year, your directors feel that the board acted very 
wisely im not distributing a dividend, since it is quite evident that 
considerable uncertainty still exists as to the probable life of the 
ore bodies which are now being worked. Moreover, until the 
report upon the Wau Alluvials has been received, it will not be 
known whether it would be profitable to treat those alluvials, and 
if so how much capital expenditure would be required. 

The Britannia Lead Company has operated successfully through- 
out the year. The total amount of Mount Isa bullion charged was 
34,738 tons, from which 34,355 tons of refined lead was produced. 
Production of silver for the year was 3,065,980 oz. As by-products 
there were sold 494 tons of zinc chloride and 1,064 tons of 
antimonial lead. The silver content of the bullion charged from 
Mount Isa was 81.3 ozs. silver per ton as compared with 63.8 ozs. 
for the previous year. This company paid to the Mining Trust 
£15,733 in fees and commissions and now carries forward a t tal 
profit since operations commenced of £33,069. os 

You were told at the meeting last year that we had acquired aa 
interest in the Big Bell Mine in Western Australia. This mines 
situated 20 miles from Cue. The proved ore occurs as a leas 
goo ft. long, varying in width from 120 ft. at the centre to 70 ft. 
at the ends, which has been proved to a depth of 700 ft. by 
diamond drilling and by systematic driving and cross-cutting @ 
the 120 ft. and 250 ft. levels. The tonnage has been estimated # 
2,932,000 tons assaying 3.7 dwts. A cyanide plant to treat 1,000 
tons of ore per day is in course of construction, and it 1s hoped 
that milling will commence some time in July of this year. 


SAUDI ARABIAN MINING SYNDICATE 


We have also purchased some additional shares in the Saud 
Arabian Mining Syndicate, which has been examining 4 property 
at Mahad Dahab, some 200 miles from the coast of Jeddah. - 
this property 14 diamond drill holes have been drilled, and “7 
two exceptions have cut ore of satisfactory width and ang 
vertical depths varying from 200 tt. to 600 ft. A further ye 
holes have been drilled through the pillars between the ~— 
stopes at no great depth froin the surface, and have oe . 
siderable quantities of ore which could be cheaply —* 
open cast quarries. In addition to the ore disclosed by a 
drilling there is, lying upon the surface close to the mine, we 
of tailings estimated at about 400,000 tons of an average '" 
of 8 dwts. = . which 

The Anglo-Queensland Mining Proprietary, Limited, in ae 
the Mining Trust has a 25 per cent. participation, 1s iy ; 
the examination of a promising goldmining area at Howley Pe 
northern territory about 100 miles from the Port of Darwit- es 
liminary sampling by trenches has already been ene © 
the surface, and the results have been such as to warrant 4 
and much more detailed examination. very cot 

In conclusion, during the past year there has been 4 . heed 
siderable increase in the value of our assets, and we th evel 
able to take up participations in new properties which 6 
promise of developing well. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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JAMES W. COOK AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


REVIVAL IN FREIGHTS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of James W. Cook and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said he was glad to be able to report 
that the profit this year was not less than last year and they 
had maintained their trading satisfactorily. : 

Their lighterage business had been on an expanding scale, and 
in respect of tonnage they had carried a bigger quantity of 
goods in 1936 than for many years past. 

The welcome revival in freights was certainly apparent this 
year in the greatly increased cargoes arriving in London, and 
prospects on the river on the whole were satisfactory. 

Regarding the activities of the subsidiary companies, he said 
the goal in front of the board was, and had been, to establish 
those ventures so that in due course profits would be secured 
from businesses not materially affected by the conditions of the 
old original branches. It had been a happy coincidence that in 
the year under review the subsidiaries had made such profit, 
and it was possible for them to contribute to the general welfare 
out of the year’s trading. 

In the case of the Bulk Oil Steamship Company, Limited, the 
ships had been kept very well employed. He was glad to report 
that prospects were good. 

With regard to the company’s road transport interests, the 
same tale of success was to be told. All through the year they 
had enjoyed consistent increase in trade. That was the result 
of excellent service which their scheme of haulage had given to 
clients, and at the end of the year they were more established 
in favour than at the beginning. 

Shareholders should all be thankful that the year’s accounts 
were presented with the item of ‘‘ goodwill ’’ entirely eliminated, 
and a review of the accounts should give them a measure of 
satisfaction at the results of the trading for 1936. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
final dividend on the ordinary shares of 7$ per cent. per annum, 
making 10 per cent. for the year, was declared. 


WEST SPAARWATER, LIMITED 
PROGRESS OF OPERATIONS 


The second ordinary general meeting of West Spaarwater, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg, on Tuesday, May 18th. 

Mr A. S. Hersov presided in the absence of the chairman of 
the company, Mr H. G. Latilla. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, intimated that the 
xpenditure during the year on shaft sinking, equipment for shaft 
and drilling amounted to £64,000, and that liquid resources at the 
date of the balance sheet were £622,000. 

The drilling programme in connection with the first vertical 
shaft had been completed and the company was also contributing 
dye cost of deepening the existing borehole on Eendracht 

0. 267. 
ma the end of April, 1937, No. 1 shaft had been sunk to a 
a of 555 ft. It was not anticipated that the shaft would 

_ the Nigel reef at a shallower depth than 4,700 ft. 
he erection of machinery and plant, as well as buildings, had 
cone ed Satisfactorily. Permanent 115-ft. steel headgear had 
re ae Present hoisting equipment would serve the 
7 OF initial 1,500 ft. of sinking, but erection of permanent 

7 Leonard hoist was proceeding. 

,: directors’ report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 

® Tetiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 


——————— 
Orders for the publication in these columns of 
reports of Company Meetings should be 


addresseq to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
TuE Economist, 
8 Bouverie Street, 


Fleet Street, 
London, E.C 4. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended May 15, 1937, 
amounted to {7,863,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£9,950,000. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of £410,962, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the gross National Debt by £1,906,000, to approximately {7,934 
millions.t ; 

(000's omitted) 


24% National Defence Bonds... + iSo70 


2% ona’ Public Department Advances 
National Savings Certificates ... + 100 i 


IEEE SS — 9,114 
P.O. & Teleg. (Money) Act ....... .-— 600 


+ 20,070 — 18,164 
¢ Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt, 


as at March 31, 1937, appeared on page 47 of The Economist of 
April 3, 1937. 








Total Receipts into the Exchequer 


Revenue April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1936, to 1937, to ended ended 

May 16, May 15, | May 16, | May 15, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 





ORDINARY REVENUE | 





d Revenue— £ £ £ £ 
IIIS acs cnaenseoloncn 9,739,000} 11,569,000 6,000 4,000 
ali iii acca 3,140,000} 3,330,000 310,000 190,000 
Estate, etc., Duties 10,380,000} 11,770,000} 2,040,000} 1,390,000 
ME ‘neh ccctisanideaadancinoennddeessecsetion 1,470,000} 1,660,000} 240,000 nasi 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ......... 60,000 70,000 10,000 
Total Inland Revenue ............... 24,789,000) 28,399,000} 2,606,000} 1,584,000 
Customs and Excise— 
RI cscaccscncstpeivabapeithendbtiademaded 25,508,000} 27,643,000} 4,185,000} 3,452,000 
aii tebiiininnstecrniincusccsacasineiil 10,700,000} 11,400,000} 1,100,000} 1,000,000 
Total Customs and Excise ......... 36,208,000} 39,043,000} 5,295,000} 4,452,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties  ...................000000 $4,004,000] 4,151,000} $322,000 323,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..................605 200,000 


6,430,000] 1,250,000} 1,350,000 


aks at antinicts 160,000 160,000 ‘ea 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ............... 277,607 270,955 am ae 
M NE I aster ct cncsccesecesins 1,403,927 741,084 2,720; 153,933 


Total Ordinary Revenue ............ 73,042,534) 79,195,039) 9,475,720) 7,862,933 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue i 
expenditure on Post 
casting) 


to meet 
ce and Broad- 





Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet Payments 








April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
May 16, May 15, | May 16, | May 15, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of National 


BE Siciigasinieinhds oephinishashasienesienses 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland Exchequer 
Consolidated Fund Services 


37,619,379] 38,406,994} 466,091] 397,200 
460,786 496,929 


9 és ieee 
eave veces 334,285 5,004 52,695 


275,211 





38,355,376} 39,238,208} 471,095) 449,895 
$65,524,000} 63,675,850) $9,290,000) 9,500,000 


DE. s., cccnmpeeneitinemaiiiatiineatanmi 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
Post Office and Broadcasting) ... 


Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... 103,879,376) 102,914,058) 9,761,095) 9,949,895 


SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting 700,000} 900,000 


Total ......ccccccecercerecrscesesececeses 108,979,376) 108,334,058) 10,461,095}10,849,895 


5,100,000} 5,420,000 





t Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 


The aggregate revenue from April 1, 1937, to May 15, 1937, is 
shown below :— 








(000’s omitted). f 
mpenditure ............ecceeeeeerenees ROR DOG F TRAUSOO vino cciides ieccsencécasssicceccies 79,195 
. Decrease in balances.................. 254 
Gross borrowing ......... £24,229 
Less— 
New ing Fund.* 755 
Old S. F , 1907-08 9 
UE PIII Sacaccesisccincccciccnss 23,465 
102,914 102,914 


* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the Statutory Sinking Funds 
in 1937 by borrowing. 
Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 


May 16, ’36 Mar. 31,'37 May 15, '37 May 15, ’37 
Ways and Means Advances Outstanding: £ £ £ £ 


Advances by Bank of England...... iat otal sini aia 
Advances by Public Departments... 25,760,000 23,535,000 27,705,000 — 8,450,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding............... 760,405,000 674,595,000 674,460,000*— 9,115,000 
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TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


May 14, 

Tenders for {35,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on 
1937. The a applied for was £72,425,000. an ~ 
accepted for Treasurv bills at three months dated Tues 2 
Friday, at £99 17s. 5d. about 54 per cent. and above i. i 
Saturday at {99 17s. 6d. and above in full. The average rate pe 


cent was 10s. 2°24d. tia nacelles 





! 

Amoun Amount Average 

Sue Gtered | Applications | Allotted | Rate % 

——_—). oe tt 
t f i" 1-64 

560,000 | 27,500,000 | 0 6 

OI 81888 777 | Safo00;000 | Go'90s:000 | 40:000,000 | 0 12 4-32 
anvary 3, 1996 ............. 85,000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 Ib te 
3 *:: | $0,000,000 | 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 | 012 12? 
anuary 1, 1987 ............ | 40,000,000 | 75,480.00 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 Diag 
April 2, 1937 .....c.cces0ee: 45,000,000 | 73,025,000 | 43,000,000 | 0 10 10-88 
May 7, 1987 ...cccccssssecesss | 35,000,000 | 92,960,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 Bf Ob 
May 14, 1987 ............... | 35,000,000 | 72 425, 35,000,000 22 






NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


. No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | 


a ae 


Certificates | Value 


£ 
Week ended April 17, 1937 ...........:ssssessessee0es 645,598 464,198 
Week ended April 24, 19870 02...0....c.escssessesseees 642,510 oa ae 
February, 1916, to April 24, 1937 .............000: 1,291,911,150 | 1,015,371, 





At the end of February, 1937, the amount remaining to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£390 398,986. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 19, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 




















£ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ............... 11,015,100 
ee 481,432,794 | Other Government Securities 183,606,809 
In Banking Department 39,828,572 | Other Securities .................. 5,367,273 
GUT TNIED: . cecsnndetnssicnantnesese 10,818 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ $21,261,366 
521,261,366 521,261,366 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 103,272,534 
ON hiatal nesattaenaiin’ 3,221,387 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits® ............... 19,193, Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances £6,571,049 
pend 97,430,988 Securities ...... £21,419,500 
Other Accounts {37,579,872 —————_ 27,990,549 
135,010,860 | Notes..................cccsscssscceeee 39,828,572 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 887,272 
171,978,927 171,978,927 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts. 
ee EEE 
Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Departments May 19, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
£ 
481,432,794 1,523,436 + 58,302,698 
19,193,680 13,326,183 — 1,834,034 
97,430,988 9,766,798 + 17,349,486 
37,579,872 394,992 a 815,572 
635,637,334 1,640,957 + 74,633,722 
17,774,387 21,470 + 19,700 
297,894,443 — 52,106,574 
6,571,049 ~ 571,782 
26,786,773 + 12,229,299 
10,818 = 57,665 
322,148,638 +115,960,144 
40,715,844 — 2,342,554 
— 48% 
+ 13-9% 





« 12] 518,662 


479,909 
awl soma | asus | isis | Srast | rds | $283 12 





May 22, 1997 


(000’s omitted) 


Both ” 











issae Department Depts. Banking D ; 
and Bullion 
Debt and 
Securi- - and Reserve 
ties Ratio 

197| * . ‘ % é & t TTy 
Apr. 28] 196,968 | 3,021 | $14,670 | 50% | 97,730 | 5$,468| 91. 
May 5| 195,129 | 4,860 | 314.611 | 50% | 103,095 | 5° sen sas % 
w» 12| 195,158 | 4,834 | 319,526 | 504 | 108,338 y 


5 
» 19) 194.622 | 5,367 | 322,149 | 50% | 103,273 | 6157 





441 
5,893 | 21,275 39,616 
» f 25 
1 | 21,420 40.716 4 


Se a taal oe 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 











LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town | Metropolitan Country | Tota 
M a 13,465,028 774,595 , 

posers 5 to Sev pees 595 | 1,338,122 | 15,5777 
five days ended May 12... 600,365 36,447 66,090 ee 
Five days ended May 19... 611,632 35,723 65,668 jaan 
cnihaptieiiaauialdiabnaiaal capaeic) 78 
Total to date, 1937 14,677,025 846,765 1,469,880 1699360 
Total to date, 1936 12,472,993 766,800 | 1,321,409 | 14,561.20 





+ 2,204,032 | + 79,965 + 148,471 39 
Increase or decrease ip 1937 { = 17-7 + 2,432, 468 








Ye} = 10-4% | =m 11-2% | 16-7 
ec 














Total for year 1996 ............ 35,099,356 | 2,039,620 | 3.537508 | 416s 
Total for year 1935............... $2,443,575 | 1,887,112 | 3,229,064 | 37.5995 
Increase or decrease in 1996 { +2,595,781 | + “ik + 908.536 | +S.0sa0 
- = 90% |= 82% 

PROVINCIAL 

(000’s omitted) 
a nem ee 
Week ended : Aggregate Totals 
“May 15 Month of April January | to 
May 15 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | TS OF | 1996 | ss 
: ! 

No. of working days : 24 26 
£ £ £ % £ | f 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 2,497 | 2,199 | 9,558 | 10,383 | + 8-6] 51,406 | 54.065 
BRADFORD ......... 683 | ‘sas | 4.445] 4.924 | +10-7| 20,158 | 21688 
BRISTOL ............. 1,297 | 1,016 | 4,896 | 6,121 | +22-7| 25,310 | 2901 
DUBLIN ............... 6,391 | 6.728] ... hae ves | 1ES,795 | 118,148 
ea tcinabiahcard 828 | ‘879 | 3,467] 3,978} +14-7] 16,254 | 18380 
 saceaneneneane 883 | 896] 3,647| 4,349] +19-2| 181699 | 2104 
LEICESTER ......... 742| 746] 2969] 3,297 | +11-0| 14,792 | 15232 
LIVERPOOL ......... | 5,076 | 6,150 | 24,142 | 32,476 | +34-5 | 119,914 | 14618 
MANCHESTER....... | 10,041 | 10,324 | 40,792 | 49,358 | 420-9 | 200,936 | 2227s 
NEWCASTLE ........ | 1,253 | 1,457 | 5,157 | 6,246 | +21-1 | 251426 | 28581 
NOTTINGHAM ...... | ‘478 | ‘529 | 1,971 | 2/216 | +12-4| 10,326 | 106% 
SHEFFIELD......... 790 | 792| 3,902| 4)849 | +24-2]| 19,656 | 22,15 


a | | ee | 





30,959 | 32,651 | 105,036 | 128,197 | +22-0 | 638,672 | 704,088 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Spain appeared in The Economist 
for August 15. Argentina, Egypt, Roumania, in May 1. Bulgaria, Denmark, 


International Settlements, Fed 


Reserve Reporting Members, in May 8. 


ava, Lithuania, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Canada, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
oland, Portugal, in May 15. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s ((00's omitted) 


.F.R. Banks 
Resources 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the 
FOSCTVES..........000+ sn 
Total cash reserves ........ ae 
Total bills discounted ...... 


'yY ComBInzp 


end Federal "Res. coke 


May 20, | Apr. 29, | May 6, | May 13, | May 2), 
1996 1937 | 1987 1937 1937 


0 

7,759,340 | 8,843,400 | 8,842,900 | 8,839,410 | 8,338.9! 

8,088,200 | 9,142,130 | 9,132,480 | 9,199,400 | 9,139,565) 
289,1 279 288,280 


289,150 

316,330 y ; ; 
4,750 11,000 16,830 5,660 a= 
4,540 3,740 3,740 4,530 As 


9 740 | 20,570 | 20,190} 19,7 
30,400 | 23180 | 22'890 | 22780 pA 
2,430,250 | 2,526,240 | 2,526,290 | 2,526,290 | 23% --) 
2,470,210 | 2,564,160 | 2,569,720 | 2,569,260 | 2350, 
11,241,640 |12,445,140 |12,431,240 |12,488,990 |12,925, 


3,760,730 | 4,176,990 | 4,207,720 | 4,193,870 | 4,184,427 


2,860,000 | 1,640,000} 890,000 | 940,000} 910,00” 
6,918,230 


6,942,730 > 
5,604,010 | 6,933,820 6,882 oN | 108180 | _ 11678 


’ 265'240 | 7,285,450 
#02760 Fee Tey | 908; 540 | 905,540 | 905,40 


> 305,530 , y 
11,241,640 |12,445/140 [12,431,240 [12,488,990 [12,523 
78-4% 79:7% | 796% | 79°6% | 7% 


7,000 
10,375,000 |11,782,000 |11,838,000 |11,882,000 11,90 : 
2,493,000 | 2,541,000 | 2,547,000 | 2,545,000 ae 
5,896,000 | 6,381,000 | 6,426,000 6,405,000 6,399, 


96,000 
3,138,000 | 3,051,000 | 3,110,000 | 3,162,000 | 8 


ORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—!2 $$ 


741,520 | 737,320} 740,000 | 741, 
2,668,760 | 3,051,460 | 2,941,430 | 2, 
841% 


liabilities combined ......| 82-8% 84-2% | 83-9% | 83 9% 1 —— 
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15,577,745 
702,902 
713,023 


16.993 67) 
14,561,202 
+ 2,432,468 
= 16-74% 


46,616,574 
$7,559,75} 
+3,056 823 


————— 
regate Totals 
nuary | to 
May 15 








6 1937 


' 





| « 
06 | 54,065 
58 | 21,656 
10 | 25,301 
95 
54 





118.143 
18.350 
99 | 21,044 
2 | 15.282 
14 | 146,199 
36 | 222,734 
26 | 28,581 
6 | 10,628 
6 | 22.154 


72 | 704,088 


5 


e Economist 
, Denmark, 

in May 8. 
hoslovakia, 


omitted) 
May 20, 
1937 


8,838,910 
9,199,650 
289.150 
15,280 
4,480 
19,760 
22,520 
2,526,290 
2 568,570 
12,523,820 


} 











4,184,420 


910,000 
6,918,230 
116,780 
7,285,050 
905,540 
12,523,820 


79'7% 
11,907,000 


2,547,000 
6,398,000 





May 22, 1937 


TRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
ave In £’s (000’s omitted) 


= —— a May 3, | May 10, 
1S ‘ 9% 1937 1937 | 1937 

sail Aish sterling ... 16,003 16,011 | 16,011 16,011 16,011 | 16,011 
Gold — bullion and cash 6,354 5,496 5,096 §,271 4,988 4,967 
Other CO hort call—London = 28,632 | 29,829 | 28,602 | 29,514 | 33,184 





May 17, 


gee sag ~~~ 3,383 | 6445 | 6,146] 5,994 | 2391 | 4/99 
Short erm _ Cees ae 74,999 | 76,810 | 76,810 | 76,810 | 76,810 76.810 
ic nts and advances ..... 7,882 9,076 9,181 9,229 |} 9,362 | 9,326 
~~ LyABILITIES 
setae letttlininserssnvsrnsnscose 47,044 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 
poerve premium on gold ... 7,753 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 
66,084 | 80,478 | 79,940 | 79,546 | 76,725 | 83,126 


Deposit ooops 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 

ae eg ES sae 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 

Sterling exChANge ww..-+--+-+ | 23,018 19,622 20,309 20,137 20,632 

Advances to State ....c.eees se 7,046 6.749 — 0,692 

Investinents.. socescoese 1,816 2,906 2'906 See $,736 

LIABILITIES 
Bank NOtes......:000cereeeeeee 10,134 13,016 12,956 12,920 12,863 
Demand liabilities :-— 

GOVEFMMENLE.......+seeeeeees 8,914 7,388 7,709 6,971 6,852 

Sr ani ae 8,291 | 10,567 | 10,691 | 10,770 | 10,958 
Ratio of reserves to sight 

977% 72-4% 73-7%, 75-4% 76-4% 


fiabilitie€S.......++-0.seeeeeees 
a 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 
May 15, | Apr. 16, | Apr. 23, | Apr. 30,| May 7, | May 14, 








ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion 22,928 | 26,528 | 26,316 | 26,331 26,074 | 25,776 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 9,786 5,525 5,220 4,765 4,610 4,610 
Investments ; we 1,737 1,730 1,730 1,730 1,729 1,729 
Other assets ... Soctind eae 12,403 | 13,564 13,289 13,949 13,802 13,411 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation “ 13,395 | 14,741 14,586 | 16,646 | 16,019 | 15,270 
Deposits : Government ...... 3,355 4,682 4,871 ! 3,493 2,512 3,100 
Bankers 23,377 | 21,400 19,851 18,927 19,550 | 19,874 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public 52-0% | 59-5% | 59-8% | 60-1% | 59-9% | 62-2% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 
May 15 Apr. 30, May 7 May 14 
Assets 1936 1937 1997’ 1937.” 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 44,42,17 44,41,56 44,51,56 41,51,56 
STEEN ics coasrecnuatnacsewens §9,01,21 55,78,30 54,97,12t 54,64,99 
Balances abroad. .............e.++ 15,56,94 | 27,26,64 | 26,6859 |  26,70,21 
Sterling securities®......... sn eees 68,31,71 80,30,70 80,30,70 80,30,70 
Indian Govt. rupee securities* 23,43,10 27,54,85 27,37,20 27,37,20 
PPD ro cicccsecsccvkedeces 4,91,29 7,66,82 7,52,30 7,57,46 
ape: enane 
Note circulation ...........sse00+s 1,70,70,54 1,92,66,35 1,95,37,21 1,95,64,29 
Deposits : — sae ontnas "12,18,65 9,98,77 10,69,09 
RED cncsevdccesscay 58,94 ,54, 

Ratio of gold and sterling to _—— = wate 
IED sniecinorshsaetbatennen 57-8% 60:0% 60-2% 60-2% 
* Held against notes. t Corrected figure 
BANK OF FRANCE,.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 

May 15, Apr. 23. Apr. 30, May 7, May 14 
can St __ 1936 1937 | A937" | 1987 1937” 
dvas reveeeseeeees -«». | 57,515,501 | 57,358,853 | 57,358,894 | 57,358,923 | 57,358,927 
“vances on Gold Coin) 1,273,922 | 1,098,943 | 1,098,943 | 1,098,796 | 1,098,943 
Commercial Bill... 17,681,029 | 9,688,532 | 9,125,288 | 9,519,739 | 9/158,419 
lvacegon ecurtio| 371-110 | arsistoe | oeaao | tenes | }uenom 
1 ones S€C es Rs , 0 ” ’ 
lanes Qhaheetinenn 4,518,910 4,882,430 4,737,890 4,487,302 
ie st: (a) eae 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
) provisional ...... ire 9 , ; , x , : 
New tiable Bonds, 19,999,029 | 19,991,307 | 19,991,307 | 19,991,307 
smking Fund Dept. | 5,707,67 ; 3 5 
Other assets (exc ed. 677 5,641,622 5,641,622 5,641,622 5,641,622 
7 — —? 3,838,050 | 3,883,732 | 4,969,622 | 4,009,947 | 3,910,182 
’ ; S ’ , , - 
Notes in circulation 83,535,126 5 
tes in circulation... | $3,535, 85,169,929 | 87,063,447 | 86,869,758 | 85,966,885 
Puplc deposits... 1,999,145 | 5,364,402 | 4,361,054 | 3,499,508 | 3,109,971 
Other liabitities | S7361,901 | 13,323,306 | 13,316,204 | 13,657,915 | 14,156,861 
Ratio of gold come 2,607,635 2,645,656 2,610,420 2,614,062 2,696,006 
to sight liabilities... 623% 55-2% 54:7% 55-1% 55-5% 


T . ’ 
The gold stock is based on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
May is, Apr. 30, May 7, May 15, 





Git... aaa 4so6 | “Asa7 | 987” | 1997 | 
- tt8 tee eeeeeeeesereeesesesees i 4 4 
te ly ae ited abroad. i aii ate 24,559 19,359 19,359 19,359 
Bils of exchange and cheques 7-""" 5,428 5,922 5,827 5,764 
ver and othe ant Cheques ...... | 4,138,598 | 5,152,349 | 4,973,196 | 4,718,429 
Advances... 207,437 140,306 | ‘147,665 191.715 
Loan vseenenenearsne 41,523 51,666 48,251 31,681 
Other ansets o""*""*****" $38,618 415,717 | 415,334 | 415,227 
—_ 564 755,568 749,668 764,852 
saarves Oe iiitseeseseseseennsem 473,561 492,977 | 492,977 | 492,977 
Other dai TR. sreaserasvensnsnsa 4,076,814 4,979,472 4,816,317 4 4ll 
Other labtinaturing obligations .. | 650/296 | ‘794.234 78.937 936390 
of nok tecaistjen 171,541 173,247 173,342 | 178,435 
Chashnieosia 1-85% 1-49% 154% 1:60% 








N 
ATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
| cmmgimeattnentenmet, eee eae 


tain May 14, ) Apr. 15, | Apr. 22 
. oii tear | “Tear” 
give and ether cole | ar; 632,554 |3,571,584 88,108 
ARID scessnnen 1,398 96 
Notes in 7 
Deposits ; 410,213 






621,847 } 605,418 


868 
NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000's omitted) 
Gold Assers 1308” am Apr. 26, ay 3, io 1 18, 


19, 
6 1937 1937 1937 7 
ee nt 698,010 | 944,508 | 984,550 |1,034,897 |1,055,080 |}, s y9og08 
Lame bilis discounted | gy | 17,946 | 18,567 | "17,078 | "17,165 

ans and ad 433 | 20,581 | 20,642 | 19,775 | 19,098 |” 18,701 

current 
Not Aunts 131,827 | 176,797 | 177,952 | 181,083 | 181,599 | 181,809 
Deposits... WO" | 764,276 | 792,300 | 795,711 | 958,868 | 825,577 | 811,775 
~1_135,685 | 387,606 | 425,797 | 414,292 ' 468,358 584 
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SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s c mitted)t 
May 15,| Apr. 15, | Apr. 23, | Apr. 30, | May 7, | May 15 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
i 1,506,895 |2,622,888 |2,622,972 |2,623,061 |2,623,185 [2,623,408 
Of which held abroad. | 294,007 | 534,469 | 534,469 | 534,469 | 534,469 | 534 469 
Discounts ......... ..... 70,781 12,796 13,219 14,031 14,230 12,868 
Confederation Bills ... 61,500 15,300 14,550 14,550 14,550 13,500 
Advances liketeiiaaniediee 62,427 35,369 34,391 $2,318 31,487 30,107 
Securities ............. 46,723 18,566 18,892 19,405 19,693 16,368 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. |1,259,129 |1,334,987 |1,333,680 |1,386,331 |1,3 58,488'1,332 499 
Deposits . 426,007 11,360,075 |1,352,948 '1,298,100 11, $22,403! 1,345,807 


t Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.8.—Exchange Equalisation Fuad and assets 
included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—lIn Hungarian Pengé 
(000’s omitted) 


ASSETS May 7, | Apr. 15, |Apr. 23, | Apr. 30,) May 7, 

Metal reserve— 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ...............+ 78.936 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 
Poreign Exchange............s0cccccccees 30,675 | 48,570 | 47,781 | 48,487 | 49,122 
ND MIs ivi sbicncaencccducsncencdics 11,853 | 10,399 | 10,887 9,339 8,506 


Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 469,584 | 415,198 | 414,195 | 421,025 | 415,158 

Advances to Treasury .................0006 80,107 | 104,295 | 104,295 | 104,295 | 104,252 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ................c.sc000s 359,910 | 374,642 | 365,995 | 435,268 | 412,077 

Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 119,674 | 221,483 | 232,599 | 173,873 | 191,524 

IE csdcbenstvecennocensasedon § 92,901 2,901 | 92,991 | 92,901 

I ii cr rclsntdisecdacercnsatnie 173,139 | 145,345 1 145,453 | 144,979 | 145,495 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 

















ASSETS May 8, Apr. 22, Apr. 30, May 8, 

Cash reserve : 1936 1937 1937 1937 

Gold at home and abroad............... 1,501,365 | 1,662,700 | 1,663,192 | 1,664,283 
Other foreign exchange ................... 304,442 714,764 706,249 714,312 
Bills and advances against security...... 1,606,467 | 1,684,052 | 1,668,697 | 1,666,853 
Government advances ..................665 1,672,609 | 1,649,388 | 1,649,816 | 1,649,852 

LIABILITIES 
BONN Oe CIOTIRIIIN..ccccsctccciccsccnsccsese 4,794,674 | 5,300,583 | 5,463,071 | 5,447,663 
CRs caacontat nctisatiasscsnacivcciad 1,608,636 | 2,180,365 | 1,991,435 | 2,024,807 
Pe venttethivenxcaseetconesnsiees 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
May 7, Apr. 15, Apr. 23, {| Apr. 30, May 7, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 3,342,351 | 3,443,513 | 3,466,737 | 3,471,568 | 3,488,075 
State Gold Bonds ............ 566,697 548,948 548,948 547,171 546,974 
Bills discounted............... 277,181 548,642 545,361 543,520 534,409 
BD sinicckutaiicbeosnteavs 4,925,256 | 2,706,550 | 2,768,882 | 2,841,572 | 2,856,591 
SEIS Seniticnstnccccodeevs 3,605,111 | 3,557,205 | 3,557,205 | 3,557,205 | 3,557,205 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......... 5,744,982 | 6,343,391 | 6,384,928 | 6,680,169 | 6,457,305 
Deposit and current accts.. | 6,042,517 | 4,422,995 | 4,514,817 | 4,393,967 4,676,855 
Foreign exchange liabilities 254,979 183,938 174,194 167,391 174,120 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY.—In {T (000’s omitted) 





May 9, ; Apr. 17, ; Apr. 24, | Apr. 90, | May 8, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
GN vedicicnceienicenapitsecrsnicegesusen 30,191 36,707 36,709 36,709 36,709 
Foreign Exchange®................++ 18,282 47,489 46,723 46,510 45,605 
BE TORE acess sects cocvececces 146,841 145,895 145,895 145,376 145,376 
i 10,599 25,362 21,192 25,947 26,343 
iti 38,614 41,543 41,544 41,595 41,503 
6,589 8,280 12,288 8,228 8,562 
LIABILITIES 

Note Circulation : 
GEE bxcosstadadednesaaporieksde 146,841 145,895 | 145,895 | 145,376 | 145,376 
Supplementary ..............++++ 16,000 31,000 31,000 31,000 31,000 
I vec ncesatcitnseencctescencs 17,989 14,567 13,388 14,042 12,800 
Foreign Exchange Liabilities® ... 22,935 24,192 23,730 22,980 22,981 
Miscellaneous ...............seseeeees 53,834 | 102,884 | 102,697 98,363 99,923 


* Includes outstanding clearing balances. 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
May 7, ; Apr. 15,,; Apr. 23, , Apr. 30, May 7, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and gold bullion .............+ 34,126 | 34,182 | 34,182 | 34,184 | 34,185 
Net IgM CXCHANZE ......eeereerereeeee 2,816 15,435 | 15,393 | 15,389 | 15,334 
Home bills discounted ..............00se0ee 10,662 12,325 12,590 13,100 | 12,918 
Loans and advances —........ceseeeseeeeees 8,418 | 10,174 | 11,378 | 13,476 | 10,171 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ............cecseseseees 40,562 | 44,990 | 47,487 | 46,471 | 44,520 
Sight deposits and current accounts ... | 25,604 33,103 | 32,228 | 36,089 | 35,365 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... | 55-8% |! 63-5% | 62-2% 60-0%! 62:0% 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In latst (000’s omitted) 


May 11, ; Apr. 12, | Apr. 19, ; Apr. 26, ; May 3, ; May 10, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 46,399 | 77,438 | 77,440 | 77,442 | 77,444 | 77,447 
Silver COIN ..........-eeerceeeeeee 15,422 | 15,465; 15,451 15,471 15,343 | 15,339 
Foreign currency............++ 7,279 | 40,551 | 40,577 | 41,982 | 42,679 | 43,439 
Treas. notes and small change | 11,725 9,178 8,927 9,140 8,704 9,510 
Short-term bills ............++ $1,821 | 50,353 | 51,162 | 51,916 | 52,591 | 51,976 
Loans against securities....... 62,090 | 67,254 | 68,767 | 68,024 | 68,581 | 68,472 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... $7,258 | 46,168 | 46,703 | 46,447 | 47,328 | 46,064 
Diner sovcncnscgnbenqoonspen 20,907 | 20,885 | 20,791 | 21,080 | 21,182 | 21,145 
Current accounts ........+++s+++ 82,912 | 113,002 | 112,704 | 115,670 | 113,101 | 113,934 
Government accounts ......... 48,176 | 70,203 | 73,238 | 71,587 | 74,060 | 74,915 


¢ Gold francs up to and including September 28, 1936, only. 
BANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig guider (000’s omitted) 
Apr. 30, | Feb. 15, Feb. 27,, Mar. 15,, Mar. 31,, Apr. 15,) Apr. 30, 
936 | 1937 | 1 


Assets 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion} 20,783 


29,552 | 29,552 | 29,566 
subsid. coin 4,305 4,620 4,220 4,560 4,133 4,748 4,121 








foreign bills ....... | 8,343 | 3,205 4,230 3,551 3,004 3,209 2,394 

Discounts ............ | 14,718 | 14,045 | 13,292 | 12,589 | 12,322 | 12,664 | 12,557 
ES 

28,869 $2,018 32,654 

2,651 13,243 | 15, 970! 12,866 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
Apr. 18, Mar. 27, | Apr. 3, | Apr - = 


AssrTs 1936 1937 1937 193 
Gold coin and bullion ............... 514,562 | 540,284 | 540,284 | 540,478, 541,948 
Other coin and bullion .............. 44,933 39,030 38,950 40,068 41,430 
IE seoi csdhcnbsnagaiprinaiiananeti 600,733 | 571,773 | 576,738 542,105) $29,080 
BIO sisal lec centiisdincalsrcnsune 166,047 | 235,397 | 235,227 235.836) 238,553 
Advances on foreign bills ........... 160,703 61,097 80,751 32.913) $2,013 
Government bonds ................... 511,741 | 629,381 | 708,785 | 685,274, 653,362 
LIABILITIES 
Notes oo. cccccccccccccccecceveceaceceeseee |1,245,650 |1,463,507 |1,500,232 |1,402,019 1,873,610 
Government deposits ................ 536,352 | 400,007 | 463,865 | 463,439 451,201 
Other deposits ..................0000+ 56,539 83,191 62,919 62,997; 64,873 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





1 ! i | 
May 15, May 17, May 18, May 19, 























































































May 18,|May 14, / May 20, 
1937 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1937 
rate (changed from Me % | i; @ | 
24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 Peon es Ag 2 
Market rates of discount— | 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts | #-% H-% i-% | H-* | H-t i-* 
3 months’ do ee + -* - > | H- i-% | - 
4 months’ do. .............. - “ + | | * 
6 months’ do. ee rE ts a g - -t i 
t Treasury Bills— 4 } 
2 months’.............2.200+ poy h 4 ~ # rt] | 
TT ncindiubsinesidiipete $h t = i # 
Loans—Day-to-day.......... +-1 +-1 ri > | ri ri r 
le aa }-1 }-1 1 ~1 1 1 
Deposit allowances: Bank ; 
Discount houses at call | i | | 
einen: canine sats 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans er ee ee re 
$ Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1937 % % 9 % % % 
Apr. 22 1 - 2-2 2 4 2 
“i 1 - 2-2 24-2 
y 6 1 - 2-2 23-2 
» 13 1 - — 2-2 2 2 
20 1 ~ t+ 2- 2-2 2 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
Par of 
May 14, | May 15, | May 17, | May 18, | May 19, | May 20, 
London on a. 1937 | 1937'| 1937'| 1937°| 1937 | 1937 
l 
New York, $.. | 14-868 |«-934~-944|4-993-043! 4:94 4-94-04 \4-94-04 
Mootreal,$... | 4-86§ |4-92}-93}/4-92}-93) 4-94-o5t|4.999 0834-009 oe 
Paris Fr. .. | 124-21 | 1104-8 110}-*% 1104-4 /1108-# [1104-4 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a es roe he me 35-2 |29-32-36 |29-30-34 
: 94 934-94 1934-94 
aie, L....... | 68-48 odes: | 93-954 93054 | 85-061 | oo-o15 
Zurich, Fr.. 25 21-57-61 |21-59-614 21 -60-65}/21 62-66 |21-61-64 
Athens, Dr... | 375 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
He's’fors, M.. | 193-23 [225}-226}/2254- 225-2263 2253-2263 |2253-2264 
Madrid, Pt.... {25-22 75-2008) 75-1006) ae 75-100(1)| 75-100(1) 
. 59- 50) | 59-50; | 59- 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 110-1108} 110-1103 110-110 110-110 | NO-tl 
*A 4 é 
Amst’d’m Fi. eon \8-98}- |8-98}~-99}|8-984 
“003! 9-00 
| 20-43 |12-31-33 |12-30-33 Lemeae 12-28-31 |12-28-31 
arks (c) 49-54 49-54 49-54 49-5 ~ 
Vienna, Sch... | 34-583) 254-27 27 25 > sst-a7t 
Bu'pest, Pen. | 27-82 | 243-25} | 24 23h 24 “254 
Prague, Ke. | §1643 [1414-142 |141}-14 1414-14 
Danzig, Gul. 25- 26} | 25 25 3 
eo 25;- 25 $ 
— Whit os 9 
Const’ pie, Pst 616° 
Monda 
Belgrade, Din.| 276-32 . a 
210-220 
a 48-66 4-294 283-293 
Sofia, Lev. ... $ 0-420 | 390-420 
on Let | tea 
= ite” 85-95 19-85-95 |19-85-95 
"h’ 
Alox'deia” Pst 
Br. india R 
Kobe, Yen ... 
Shanghai, $... 
Samos, $. 
Bio Mi is 
seeeee f 3 
B. Aires, $ .. 6)16-27-33g|16- 25-31 g 
Valparaiso, $ 
M'video, $ .. 
Lima, Sol. .. 
Mexico, Pes. 


Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 
May 14, | May 15, | May 17, a 
1937 










































Loadon on 1937 1937 “a = - May 
Perg{ | Perg | Perg | Perg | Perg Per, 
(P) (P) 

Month | 8-H | AH a | | 

New York,cent.4| 2 , l*- la-# ln-# | ib by 
8» | lili | 1h-1h Lely | 1g-1g Wh 

4 | @ —@ | wl 

a 1 Month | | #4 4 1a4 | f 
s, frs.......... ” lh-l* 1}-1 14-14 1h-ly 1 t 
$y | 1M] 1 11H | tea | A 
(p) [nts TS 

rmonth | ar | ast | whit | 11% wh | 

Amsterdamc’nt<| 2 ,, 2-15 | 2 i 24-2 | o}-9 ae 
0 3§-2f | 38-2§ | Monday] 3}-3 34-3 3} 
(p) (p) '- | oa 

1 Month aft 23-18 only arty | 2 

Brussels,cent..<| 2 ,, 44-3 4-3 ' 44-34 | 44-3) | “$ lf 
> te 64-5$ | 6-5 1-6 16 | 93 
(p) | (p) ewe wre 

1 Month | 14-2 | 1}-3 we | ah |e 

Geneva, cent.... 2 24-2 3-2 3-2 3s +9 
3 4-3 e 





() Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” 


(4) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 


May 20, Apr. 21, Apr. 28, May 5, 

1938 1937 i837 1937 waz wy 
MONEY... 2. ceereeeecsecneeneeeecces 1 1 1 % + ‘ 
1} it 1} 1} i 


ng Rates ———_______, 


Bank acceptances : én 
Non-mem eligible, 00 days... t ae. rt 
Commercial i 1 l 





























accept., 90 days...... 1 1 
Rates of Exchange, Par | May 20,| May 5, | May 12, | May 19, 
New York on— Level 1936 1937 1937 1937 
60 days.......... Old par | 
MED ebesseetsned Dollars for {1 4°8666) 4-9587|) 4-9287) 4-0356) 4.93% 
Cheques ........... New par| 4-9712) 4.93} 4:0437) 4-437 
82397} 4-9700, 4-9362) 4-8435' 4.9431 
ND econ cheques ts for 1 franc 6-63 6.5837 = 4-4837) 4.4662 
Brussels »  |Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16-915 | 16: 16-875 | 16-855 
Switzerland ,, ts for 1 franc 32-67 32-34 22-88 22-905 | 22-855 
Italy » ts for 1 lira 8-91 7°85 5 26} 5-26) | 5 
~» ‘ents for 1 mark 40-33 40-26 | 40-21 40-16 | 40-185 
Vienna mm ts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 18-77 18:75 18°75 | 18-7 
Madrid...... 2 ts for 1 peseta | 32-67 13-645 = 8 
Amsterdam _,, ‘Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 67 60 54-875 | 54-005 | 54-% 
capemagee ” 22-195 | 22 045 | 22-07 | 22-07 
” ts for 1 kroner | 45-37 24-98 24-815 | 24-845 | 24-845 
Stockholm _s, 25-63 | 25-455 | 25-49 | 25-495 
Athens . tsforldrachma| 1-295 | 0-93} | 0-903 | 0-903 | 0-90} 
Montreal ts for Can. $1 [169-31 oot 10033 100)4/ 100; 
Yokohama ” ‘Cents for 1 yen 84-40 29 12 28-78 28-81 | 28-82 
i ts for 1 dollar 29 95 30-00 29-93 | 29-92 
Calcutta » {Cents for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 37.55 | 37-30 | 37-31 | 37-3 
Buenos Aires ,, ts for 1 peso oo 33-13 | 30-62 | 30-66 | 30-67 
Rio de Janeiro,, {Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-37 8:32 | 8-33 | 8-33 


Tue Bank or Lonpon anv Soura America Lrp. has received 
telegraphic advice from Valencia that the gold surcharge for the payment 
of Spanish customs duties has been fixed for the period May IIth to 20 
at 141-23 per cent. The previous rate was fixed as from May Ist 
141-60 per cent. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates apply to the centres shown below. Rates for other 
centres were given in the issue of May Ist. 


Bolivia.* Commercial Banks’ “ free ” selling rate was 120 bolivianes 
7 per £ on April 23rd. 100 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-80 pesos . . 
nited States dollars on May 7th. This rate app es 
holders of permits buying in the ‘ open marie = 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York was fixed at 2 con 
per United States dollar on March 19th. 
Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-51 colones pe 
United States dollar on May 8th. 3-19 
Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York was reduced 
livares per United States dollar on April 27th. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


Overseas bank rates and exchange rates for South Africa and Australasia 
appeared in the issue of May Ist. 


critter itinerant a eee 


BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Profit. for 1936 pe 
compared with a profit of £2,276,913 for 1935. Ordinary final divin, 
— =, also a cash bonus of 5 per cent., making 4 he) cell 
an us of 27} per cent. for the year. This compares with 000 agails 
for 1935 and 15 per cent. for 1934. To general reserve £500, 


£200,000. Carry forward increased from £634,994 to £647,159. 


ainst 
J. AND P. COATS.—Net profits for year of £1,794,744, ii. 


£2,006,340, Interim dividend of 6d., less tax, for quarter ended 


DPHONY, LTD.— ia] order 
is that of the So : rt shows the first commercial ort 
tation. aot ent for apparatus for a Moscow 

$ viet Governm elevision 


ts of 
BANISTER, WALTON AND COMPANY, LTD.—Net prof Le 
50,045 after all charges, including depreciation, income taX, 00° 4 the 
ees, for year ended March 31, 1937, With £9,882 brought t. for yea 
amount available was £59,928. Ordinary dividend 224 pet ce? 
To reserve, £25,000 ; carry forward, £17,959. 


me 344 4 
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os per 100 
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Jlones per 


| to 3:19 
7 th. 


ustralasia 
eal 
"2,955,448 
' dividend 
dividend 
‘per cell 
0 agai 
, against 
arch 3lst. 
cial ord 
television 


a cee 


GOLD AND SILVER 


wing statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
The foreck ended May 20, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
fot t of H.M. Customs and Excise. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 

(Into and from United Kingdom) 


gt Ee Te eT ee 











Imports Exports 
f £ 
British S. Africa ... 1,528,994 ove British India ...... § 209 f 1,500 
Tanganyika ....--++> —_— nee Straits Settlements 7,050 { 4,600 
Kenya sanusnecesse ve 2,889 
British India... 198,347 Pie ooo. .csccsse 23,176 : 
Australia ...sseseeee> = wns Germany............ 71,200 aoe 
tish Guiana...... 221 ° oe > 1,700 
eenets awe 98,103 22,594 . WER cis ecccseanees obs "309 
Belgium ....--se0e0s 20,348 bee Switzerland ...... 2,350 1,815 
France ....se0eee-s0s 21,388 = Jugoslavia ......... 25,485 i 
Switzerland 0. J == WEE I escorcaoees 2,671,057 |{ 32000 
Spaiih......seeereeeeee* _ 14,866 | Other countries ... 113 ne 
Other countries . 4,189 1,091 
9 715 47,800 
Totals... | %340,806 4} 59 125 Totals ......... 2,804,140 |{ $7500 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


—$—$—$_$_ $$ 





























Imports : Exports 
From Bullion* Coint To Bullion* Coint 
British S. Africa ... § ss £ Aden and Depend- f f 
Australia ............ 3,427 ave es fig 7,500 
Se 22,974 ei British India ...... 109,508 es 
Germany .......0-+++ 18,811 aia Straits Settlements 3,355 
Netherlands ...... abe 20 | Norway ............ 1,060 
IEE. jfenessccccse 34,607 by ee 3,530 
FLaMOt ...seecceesees 906 234 | Switzerland ...... 4,439 
Roumania ......... ane IPED. S Weis. aaccasaecons 27,500 
DOD: cidhrtieneeve 58,191 sus Other countries ... 1,028 114 
a 2,077 a 

Other countries ies 1,000 

Totals ........ | 296482 |{ 9h086 Totals ......... 150,420 | 7,614 


* At current market value. t Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom fs 
entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 





1987 A 
se it... RRIVALS £ 1937 WITHDRAWALS fi 
» 15 ahaa letiaccasitinh ce 
° s Wimpumarvenccsconsenciamnbeeines. i WE Tt’ TD iepancossccsanenpabavwdecoseondege = 
» 20 sedi cusocsdbeiebiadaecenneeneias 
. ; Beg shnceasinacil 2,599,556 ©: FR hatppcisvescinn Nil 
ovement, May 14 to May 20, 1937 (imctusive).......... .cccceccecessecseeeeeees £2,599,556 in 
uorament during RE Re Ghieinediibends. trish indicliiebdiinsansnpieentndnincesnennts £113,609,527 in 
ument fuig 1937 (January 1 to May 20, inclusive) ............... +. + 7,600,704 in 
Movement, one 29, 1925, to May 20, 1 (inclusive) ..........c.0.-.se-+5: £162,167,428 in 
1937 | t, September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to May 20, 
PUUTGD -<hencssiecctuidiinhcaphisiasbenghinidhenenstbonieseanmesnntbsrnereesecs £184,572,880 in 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on May 19, 1937 :— 
sae i of England gold reserve against notes “amounted to 
May 19th = May 12th as compared with £313,661,924 on May 5th. 
Moat ef th . Bank announced the purchase of £2,599,556 in bar gold. 
New York e oe d offered in the open market was taken for shipment to 
fein ee ee were active and the amount disposed of at the daily 
Perth 7 £2,750,000, which included some gold from holdings. 
“és continued to rule below dollar parity. The s.s. ‘‘ Viceroy of India” 


a 
ran wen Bombay on May 15th carries gold to the value of 


SILVER MARKET 


The market continued to sh i i i 
« ; t ow a quietly steady tone and prices varied 
aCe during the past week. Offerings contieied caalaiy of sales 
aa aot and speculative resales, whilst the main support was 
on May 13th —. The discount of $d. on cash delivery was re-established 
d. owing con was maintained until yesterday, when it decreased to 
mbes . better demand for silver for early shipment to India. 
market ication of any important change, the undertone of the 
Ppearing steady at about the present level of prices. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in 


1937 Price of Gold] Equivalent |London per ounce standard Price of Sliver 
Val rr 


F ies Oa f a Ngan veeuee 
ce 1 Oo 
 steriing Cash ae 999 fine 
commen onths 
May 13 d. da, d d 1937. Cents 
ua] 1 mo] 8 we 20 204 Mayl2 4 
oS, oe 12 0-95 20 & 20 asses 
ca ro 64 12 1-07 208 20 on 
t..- a Closed Closed os We 
5 Oa ae 12 1-16 2 20% » 7 4 
Average 12 1-16 20 20 fe » 6 4 
May 29.” oe 12 1-10 20-387 20-487 
Sent 20 12 1-07 20 20% 


The high 
from est rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
May 13th to 19th was $4-94§, and the lowest $493}. 


OTHER STATISTICS 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


* Interim} Date of i — 
Name of Company or Pay- with oe wee MRE 
¢t Final | ment Last Year | Latest | Previous 
Year Year 









: BANKS % % 
Commercial Bank of Scotland A ... 16% | July 1 Same ce : 
5 BB... 0 se 
nn ae ikdasibiddionenderscoes "24% july 2 aos 
mperial Bank of Iran ........ _—— 9/-p.s.t i-p.sti13/-p.s.¢ 
TEA AND RUMBEIE /-p.s.tt sin Same 13/—p.st}13/-p.s.t 
Allied Sumatra Plantations......... an a 5 2} 
IT Ng cidi tense kd ivatiinee 10% ba 15 20 
oe poahidiinncetebhdiabdeckteses eos 7 ae 4 10 12 
TENE Gueubichendecisdgmnnededebivie 749 s 
Bukit Lintang Rubber ............ a3! June § a re 43 
Consolidated Estates ........ -| 3%* | Juneis| 24% ‘i ais 
enone oz I Rend ccadants . ihe on a 7 ‘5 
amoclie Tea ............ : 0% of 2 
Dhendai Tea ........ ee Pie are 10 13 
ka ae 109% 24% 2 
Golden Hope Rubber ..... 7 4 “one 6 % 
Haydella Tea and Rubber .. ne June 3 cas + 23 
Henrietta Rubber ..................... 5%t oe Nilf 74 Nil 
Kuala Pertang Rubber ............ 5% ‘ide ina 94 5 
EE WS diviesnkccskdibiedacvinss’ “og am on 24 Nil 
Malaya General Company ......... 124%* ou 5%* . . 
NEE WOR i ontchvanccentdiscciaiscone 74% | June 3 Same 10 10 
PI IN osc cccavabodcltanenine 124% | June 12 15%t 15 20 
iii cciovecnsectdatonboteacns 224% t ish Same 30 30 
TEE a cceinrincnsdvvadanisatecins 74 %t oa es 10 15 
IEE TIN Ssh cthnacacchackceatmaeees ad il iis 5 Nil 
Semwang Rubber «........ccccccccsess. ood wd ie 4 2 
Sungei Krian Rubber ............... ie June 29 cei 10 5 
EE Bika tik tivines otksidbasetnere 124%t a 20%t 15 25 
MINING te 
Boulder Perseverance ............... ae June 21 ate 25 174 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Argentine Navigation (Pref.) ...... 5%t| June 1 Same 9 
Armitage (Sir Elkanah) ............ es nine mas 9d. p.s Nil 
Bannister, Walton and Company.. 1O%F ows First 223 
Bluemel Brothers...................... , | ere Same ose 
Brazilian Traction.................00++ 50c. p.s.| July 10 | 30 cents. p-s. ons adi 
Broadcast Relay Service ............ 5%t adi aie 10 20(d) 
MMIII. ... .cxcnetubidhiascssenanes - , << 163% 27% 20 
Camperdown Trust ...............+0+ 24%*| June 1 Same a <a 
City and West End Properties ... 4%tt| June 1 4% tt 7% 732 
CIPD BOONE oa csc cccdsccecsccncoes 3%*| May 26 ame wed wa 
Cork Manufacturing .................. (s)11$%F ‘ae 10% 15 13} 
Crosfields Oil and Cake ............ dab aie de 20 15 
Crosse and Blackwell ............ oan July 1 ase 2+ Nil 
Dubilier Condenser ..............00 10%t| May 28 Same 20 20 
Edmundson’s Electricity............ CRT «« 44%t 4“ 8 
PRIRONRE TIO 6.5.0 5c ccertinbccnescee avg art inne 6 wi 
Gartsides (Brookside Brewery) ... 5%t Re Same 10 10 
Grand Hotel (Manchester) ......... 5%*t iin Same ia aed 
GD BBs WHEE citi dinanoccrbcdidendiaeee 4%* | June 2 Same je eae 
Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries...... 6%t oni 124% 11 174 
Hesketh Estates ..................00++ 4% io Same 7 7 
Howard and Bullough ............... as adi Sa 1? 33 
Indian & Gen. Invest. (Def.) ...... SEK]... 74%t 13¢ 12} 
BINS GD i vidtpeecevecedtnhecisecss 17#%t| May 27 Same 223 223 
Liverpool Warehousing ............ 1g%*| June 1 Same nae aol 
Lyons (J.) and Company............ 144% cus Same 22% 22} 
Metropolitan Trust ..............056+ 24%t| May 31 Same 3 5 
Nelson Financial Trust ............ 24%*) June 15 2%° = aes 
Nineteen-Twenty-Nine Investment “ June 14 a 4 3 
Odhams’ Properties .................. 3%*| June 30 Same ba eos 
Pease and Partners .................. ; te eal 5 Nil 
ad RAMAN fosiicecccecscccciocscecsc 5%*| June 1 First toe eee 
Reynolds Brothers .............s++++ 5$%t| July 15 Same 9 9 
Sena Sugar Estates .............0065+ aes aN pb 6 Nil 
Singleton and Cole .............000+- 9%t sits Same 15 15 
Taylor’s Eagle Brewery ............ “ae sdk a 10 10 
Telegraph Condenser..............--.- “on ade i 10 20 
Third Edinburgh Investment (def.) 2%*| June 5 Nil* ae 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Inv. 123%* on 74%* e eee 
Triumph Investment ..............- duis ae ig 6 5 
Tweedales and Smalley ............ 74%t sc 8% 10 12 
Woolworth (F. W.) and Company oe Same ome oma 
Yeo (John) and Company ......... B%t|  --- Same 5 5 


UTIs 


(d) Also scrip bonus of 200 per cent. t Free of income tax 
(s) Also share bonus of one share for every three held. 


LYONS (J.) AND COMPANY, LTD.—Ordinary dividend is maintained a 
22} per cent. 

EDMUNDSON'S ELECTRICITY.— Final ordinary dividend 5 per cent. against 
44 per cent., making 9 per cent. for year against 8 per cent. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION.— Dividend 50 cents on no par ordinary, compared with 
40 cents in January, 1937, and 30 cents in July, 1936. Net earnings, quarter to March 31, 
1937, $4,614,919 against $3,968,528. 

ARMITAGE (SIR ELKANAH) AND SONS.— Ordinary dividend 9d. per share 
First since 1925-26. 

CROSSE AND BLACKWELL.— Ordinary dividend 2} per cent. against nil. 


WOOLWORTH (F. W.) AND COMPANY.—Interim dividend 15 per cent. on 
the doubled capital, making dividend same as before. 


FOURTH BRITISH FIXED TRUST.— Payment of 53d. per sub-unit, free of tax. 

RADIO RENTALS.—First interim dividend of 5 per cent. 

SENA SUGAR ESTATES.—Ordinary dividend 6 per cent. First since 1923. 

BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE.—Final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for year to March 31, 1937. 

TRANSVAAL AND DELAGOA BAY INVESTMENT.— Interim dividend raised 
from 74 per cent. to 12} per cent. 

BANNISTER, WALTON AND COMPANY .—Final dividend on ordinary 15 per 
cent., making 22} per cent. for first year. 


BILLITON TIN.—Final dividend of 13 per cent., making 18 per cent., against 
10 per cent. Profits increased by £105,000. 


VILLAGE DEEP, LTD. (In Liquidation).—The final liquidation account has 
been lodged. It is hoped to pay a first and final distribution of about Is. 9}d. 


ALLIED SUMATRA PLANTATIONS.—Ordinary dividend 5 per cent. for 1936 
against 2} per cent. for 1935. 








t 2} 
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Year 
Company Ending 
Canals and Docks 
Grand Junction Company .. | Mar. 31 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Edmundsons Electricity ... | Mar. 31 
Madras Electric Supply ..... Dec. 31 
Gas 
Montevideo Gas, etc. ........ Dec. 31 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Harland and Wolff ........... Dec. 31 
Ocean Coal and Wilsons . Dec. 31 
Park Gate Iron and Steel.... | Mar. 31 
Yorks. Amalgam. Collieries | Mar. 31 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
en Dec. 31 
Rubber 
MII cccnscceccosenccsnccccsoss Dec. 31 
Bradwall (F.M.S.) ............ Dec. 31 
BERGE FAR onccccnccccecccscccce Dec. 31 
TE dsccnccvccssccecsccceces Jan. 31 
Hongkong (Selangor)......... Dec. 31 
ENE isigtennincamecasavess Dec. 31 
BIO. ccheveserassencpeessocses Dec. 31 
Marawan (Java) ............ Dec. 31 
Matale Ceylon...............++. Dec. 31 
PORIRIEER, ..2ccccccecsccccvesee Dec. 31 
Rembau Jelei .................. Dec. 31 
ID <censanntccecrccepeangeocesess Dec. 31 
Sungei Batu (Malaya) ...... Dec. 31 
Sungei Matang ................ Dec. 31 
Tangga Batu ............-000+ Dec. 31 
Windsor (F.MLS.) ............ Dec. 31 
Shi 
E. D. Renlienton iicsanpuaen Dec. 31 
Nitrate Producers’ Steamship} Apr. 30 
R. M. Realisation ............ Dec. 31 
Shops and.§Stores 
Marks and Spencer ......... Mar. 31 
' Tea 
RBREEB BREE ccccesccescvssenes Dec. 31 
Amalgamated ..............+++ Nov. 30 
Anglo-American Direct....... Nov. 30 
BENGE Sccvinonsceccteccescncesces Dec, 31 
RNIN énkhovsdhadsenseninoenies Nov. 30 
Consolidated Tea and Lands | Nov. 30 
GR ccccrccrcncesatesscocnes Dec. 31 
Kanan Devan Hills .......... Nov. 30 
BRED dacccnceeccsodacsecesees Dec. 31 
PE: Snvtccccadnesnescecseies Dec. 31 
BUNNIES occsaccasvecsasevescsese Dec. 31 
MEE sqoccnnsecavevcsncoxess Dec. 31 
Telegraphs, etc. 
Great Northern Telegraph | Dec. 31 
Textiles 
Fine Cotton Spinners ...... Mar. 31 
Hart and Levy ................ Dec. 31 
Porritts and Spencer ....... Mar. 31 
Salts (Saltaire) ................ Mar. 31 
Woodrow (John) and Son... | Mar. 31 
Trusts 
General Scottish .............. Mar. 31 
St. Andrew Trust.............. Apr. 15 
Sphere Investment............ Mar. 31 
Winterbottom Trust.......... Mar. 31 
Waterworks 
Rickmansworth, etc., Water | Mar. 31 
Other Companies 
Aero. & Gen. Instruments... | Mar. 31 
British Oxygen Company Dec. 31 
Compton (J.), Sons & Webb | Dec. 31 
Craig and Rose................. Mar. 31 
Crosse and Blackwell......... Dec. 31 
Deritend Stamping ........... Feb. 28 
Finlay (James) and Co....... Dec. 31 
Fisher and Ludlow ........... Mar. 31 
Howard and Bullough ...... Mar. 31 
RAD GES cdacssavesecncness Mar. 31 
Leeds Piston Ring ............ Mar. 31* 
PAIN sercntiesiccennccctncess Dec. 31 
Liverpool Storage ............ Mar. 31 
Metropolitan Housing ....... Mar. 31 
Morton (C. & E.) ............. Dec. 31 
PE GRD: ctctiictstcreavsseess Mar. 31 
Thomas and Evans .......... Feb. 27 
Tweedales and Smalley Apr. 30 
WTR BAGS ccccnspevocscecese Dec. 31 
Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co. | Feb. 28 
Wiggins, Teape and Co. Dec. 31 
Wyman and Sons ............ Jan. 2 


* For half year. + Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable figure. (b) Includes s 
(t) Absorbed £55,793. 


Balance 
from 
Last 

Account | 


and 
13,575 
49,720) 
35,772) 
79,417) 


117,874 
5,627 
28,196 
6,191 


81,972 


9,879 
4,325 
1,229 
12,699 


Dr. 2,637 


3,167 
51.814 
739 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 












































May 22, 1937 





Net Profit Appropriation 
After Amount — 
Payment Available Dividend ae 
Oo . 
| Deben- | Distri- |} Prefce. iu Ordinary + sorted ee 
ture bution enna Se ae 
Interest | Amount} Amount Rate shies 
£ £ | £ | £ % 4 £ l 
42,714, 56,289) 5,622) 29,799) 4 6,500 aan 
ital 590,430) 11 sea 336,600 4 91,593 50,477 
135,598 171,370) 24,849) 47,856 St 60,000} 38,665 
1} 
36,501 115,918) 30,375 4tt 21,114 — 
86,007} 203,881)... i v cs 203,881! 
385,983(b)| 391.610 79,885) 100,000 2 Be 211,725) 
108,108, 136,304) ... | 52,500 34 55,000} 28,804 
239,487| 245,678! 8,163) 145,760 5t 62,076 TT 
390,237} 472,209)| 223,296, 22% 155,000} 93,913 
11,877}  21,756)|_... 9,221 5 2,826 9,709| 
6,525} 10,850)... 4,000} 2,800) 
9,364, 10,593)... 3,000' 1,593 
20,351; 33,050)... 2,184 12,053)| 
25,735, 30,938) ... 2,000} 8,688 
7,117 7,304)... ce 2,258) 
71,050) 102,972 8,625 7 33,102 
7,047 9,123]} ... 1,862} 3,979) 
889|Dr. 1,748)... |r. 1,748) 
18,924) 26,388) 5,503 9,235) 
31,851) 52,138)... oe 19,891) 
12,910} 13,843)... 3,400} 2,568 
8,542) 19,646) 1,000} 10,396 
3,815 5,723) 1,500} 1,223 
929} 1,845 is 1,489) 
1,997 ~— 1,208 ot 
5,548 5,548 | 43 5,548) 
64,304) 80,043) 43,000} 25,320) 
Dr. 2 | * 8 
1,433,251) 1,520,935)| 105,000 699,467} 82,584 
2,510 ad in fon 558 
85,393} 124,480)! 21,000 25,721; 39,491 
91,306} 147,520) 30,000 20,812) 57,596, 
2,830 5,134|| ... 9 2,734 
20,540}  39,963)| 3,710 = 20,353 
266,283] 331,026|| 78,000 63,595] 69,431| 
301 1,549]... "4 1,549) 
168,178 234,093) 33,000 41,922) 65,421 
1,434 2,329) 664 od 843. 
10,115} 17,584) 1,960 aa. 7,224 
3,150 3,784]; ... 2,000 871 
3,365 4,139), 244 + 910 
} 
397,303} 882,293 | 482,293 
187,581|Dr246,299) 100,000| Dr346299 
20,421;  20,421|) 10,800 6,517) 3,104! 
113,671} 133,884!| 16,942 37,653, 25,075) 
229,527] 283,164)| 117,000 81,000} 55,164) 
15,668}  21,757|) 4956 4,351} 7,800 
29,019] 34,801]! 13,963 6,000} 5,909) 
23,877| 47,820|| 17,203 a 27,205 
58,974)  72,403|| 24.257 8,193} 17,453 
31,930] 46,458!) 23.109 10,000 19,340) 
63,755} 90,460) 2,410 15,000} 40,830) 
8,878 8,878)| ... 2,818 660 
600,279] 622,678) 32,500 154,327| 34,554 
67,726) 78,330)! 14,000 13,898} 5,072 
11,388}  19,502|)| 5.000 800| 8,702 
117,235] 117,235]| 67,144| 25,201 
23,314] 24,385)|_ ... si 7,964 
181,004] 447,784) 30,000 ast 267,784 
126,900} 173,716) 7,000 19,000} 75,716 
18,264) 18,419] 11.438 Dr. 9,500 169, 
91,211) 115,795)! 14.044 39,000} 23,376 
4,538 4,538); ... ~ 1,838, 
779 665|| ... ca 665) 
2,142) 11,088)... . 8,558 
94,361) 106,668) 23,352 24,191} 10,070) 
6,433|Dr. 47,434)... ..  \DrA7434 
107,600) 174,849]| 12,750 . 130,412) 
50,772} 71,117|| 19,250 1,000} 20,867) 
52,494) 103,002|| _.. 15,000, 43,002) 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


w of the Coronation and Whitsun holidays, business 


In vie non a small scale, though quotations for the most part 


at slightly upwards for the first time in some 
— metals without exception hgve risen, in no case very 


much, with the final liquidation of the worst speculative 

sitions. But rubber and most of the vegetable oils, parti- 
cularly coconut, have declined, again not very much. In the 
coal and iron and steel industries nothing of any importance 
has occurred. Prices remain very firm, and, though output 
has expanded, the pressure on supplies remains equally 
Quotations for wheat and grain have again moved upwards, 
as the seriousness of the German and Italian positions are 
becoming better realised. There has also been a general 
increase in beef, coffee and fruit prices, but sugar prices were 
slightly marked down, following the rise last week. So also 
were the prices of American and Egyptian cotton. 

The same general trend is visible in the United States, 
where Moody’s daily index of staple commodity prices 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) was 211-1 on May 19th, against 
4-5 the week before, 215-5 a month ago, and 163-7 on the 
same date last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The possibility of a coal strike is bringing pressure 
for supplies for stocking perpesss, but the holidays at the pits have 
restricted output this week. Inland demand for industrial fuel is strong 
and prices are very firm. Consumption of best locomotive hards is in- 
creasing, while manufacturing fuel is in heavy request. Household fuels 
are holding up well for the time of year. Furnace and foundry coke, as 
well as large patent oven and graded coke, are in short supply, with a 
heavy demand. Furnace coke is quoted at 35s. to 36s. and gas coke 37s. 
to 38s, ton. For shipment, furnace coke is quoted at 37s. 6d. per ton, 
fo.b, Humber ports. Export inquiry is expanding. Some qualities are 
a little more plentiful, but orders for hards, singles and smalls are not 


easily placed. A few inquiries for forward deli 
existing high prices business is limited. a anvrreeaee inner 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Very little coal is available from the 
North-East coalfields for some time ahead. Northumberland steam 
collieries are heavily booked for all grades and only contractors have odd 
parcels of free coal. Best Blyth for export is 23s. 6d. per ton, with doubles 
and trebles 23s. per ton, singles 22s. 6d. per ton and smalls 17s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Durham manufacturing coal is in keen demand, prime brands of 
coking being 24s. per ton whereas prime bunkers are 22s. per ton f.o.b. 
ta no — coke is a steady market at 40s. to 45s. per ton f.o.b. according 
quality. 


GLASGOW.—The main features of the market are unchanged. In 
general, outputs are fully booked for some time ahead, and in the export 
branch, especially, collieries are not seeking new business. Coastwise and 
industrial takings remain brisk, with prices firm. The house coal section 
is the only one in which there is any disposition to easiness. Demand 
is showing a seasonal contraction, but this movement is offset, to some 
extent, by precautionary buying as a result of the labour position, and 
also by the fact that Irish buying has not yet fallen off to the usual extent. 


CARDIFF.—Business has been restricted this week by the three days’ 
holidays at the collieries and the closing of the Exchange on Monday and 
Tuesday. Market conditions showed little change. Exports were 
exceptionally heavy towards the end of the past week, when shipments in 
the coasting and foreign trades totalled 392,400 tons, compared with 
354,419 tons in the corresponding week last year. Prices are firm but 
unaltered. A local firm has tendered the lowest British tender for the 
supply of 275,000 tons to the Egyptian State Railways, but at 24s. 6d. 
per ton, f.o.b., it represents an increase of 6s. 3d. per ton over a contract 
for 233,000 tons in June, 1936. Lower offers have been received from 
Poland and Germany, but this is usual in the case of these contracts. 
The allocation of the order is expected in the course of the next few weeks. 


IRON AND STEEL 


SHEFFIELD.—Holiday influences have dominated the iron and steel 
market this week, and the volume of business has been small. So far as 
pig-iron is concerned, makers are virtually off the market, having little or 
nothing to offer beyond a few occasional parcels. Some contract renewals 
have been arranged, with deliveries on a rationed basis. There is no 
foundry iron available at present, and forge iron is not easily to be had. 
One or two reconditioned furnaces will come into ation shortly, and 
although the output from these will be welcome it will go only a short way 
to relieve the prevailing scarcity. The pending revision of forge and 


(Continued on page 488) 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


OTHER COMPANY RESULTS.—Rising costs combined with the 
reconstruction are responsible for the small decline in PARK GATE 
IRON AND STEEL profits, since the increase in selling prices produced 
no effect till the latter part of the year. The larger rubber company results, 
including such concerns as MALACCA, REMBAU JELEI and HONG- 
KONG (SELANGOR) show satisfactory improvements, reaching up to 
125 per cent. in some cases. Tea company results are mixed, and increases 
in profits are not large, The book value of properties and investments of 
E. D, REALISATION COMPANY has been reduced from {1,534,483 to 
£536,707 following the realisation of a large number of assets for £999,636 
rt, including £468,170 recovered from the British and African Steam 
‘avigation Company under the scheme of arrangement. Further realisa- 
ons since the end of 1936 have brought in £259,000. The large sales of 
peer permitted the redemption of the entire balance of debenture stocks. 
. a by the R. M, REALISATION COMPANY yielded {£1,804,074, 
aa at the properties and investments now stand in the balance sheet 
‘ fi43.96!. e remainder of the 4 per cent. first debenture stock 
_ per cent. of the 5 per cent. income debenture stock have been 

cae while another substantial proportion of the latter stock is to be 
ee _ ear. A sum of £714,000 has been obtained from assets realised 
SPENC 7a ate of the balance sheet. The full report of MARKS AND 
The te til confirms the figures given by the preliminary statement. 
profits. PO up includes some small though disappointing declines in 
with (113.6 RITTS AND SPENCER have earned nearly £3,000 less, 
oon en 71, while SALTS (SALTAIRE) profits of £229,527 are some 
alee lower. The company reports a steady home demand, an 
al one ent in certain overseas markets, and refers to building extensions 
their divi nteety i: COMPTON SONS AND WEBB are increasing 
4,000 ha - from 12} per cent. to 13h per cent., profits of {67,726 being 
improving = The fortunes of CROSSE AND BLACKWELL are not yet 
cent, is poyatie mots of £117,235 compare with £162,173, though 24 per 
whens we ve le on the reconstructed capital. FISHER AND LUDLOW, 
= wine a useful analysis of the construction of each reserve, 
of chemicals, pot Cont. against 174 per cent. B. LAPORTE, LTD., makers 
to higher S, have earned “7 ess, at £91,211, the decrease being due 
{ * wages and costs. PYE RADIO have earned £107,600 against 


ave >; It is pro to ’ » ens . 
hel , extend the company’s activities into other 
12 ber oO WEEDALES AND SMALLEY are paying 10 per cent. against 


but trading fi : , 
in ; profits are practically unchanged. The decline 
from 6 rane : due to the absence in the latest period of £23,499 recovered 
Textie (2d debt in 1935-36, HOWARD AND BULLOUGH, who own 
£18,264 com vain wi hee — experienced a setback, pum 
aft : 774, el r cent. dividend is payable 
*r a transter of £9,500 from dividend EF oh _ 


_ BAL RAILWAYS 

income MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD.—Net railway operating 
Net income aft $30,185,305 - 29, an increase of $6,000,321-87 over 1935. 
of $7,719 883-76 de reciation and fixed char; $4,538,975: 12, an increase 
revenue incre ee reight revenue increased by 20-39 per cent. Passenger 
8 due partly to ; by 3-08 per cent. This increase in passenger revenue 
June 1, 1936 © merease in business activity and to reduction in fares on 


SOCIETY MISCELLANEOUS 
AUDITORS 3 INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
accumulated fund of ene annual report and accounts for 1936 show an 
of £121,618 (com of £52,537 {compared with £49,299) and total assets 
pared with £120,539). The total membership at the end 


of the year was 6,908, an increase of 244. Last year 1,917 candidates 
sat for the Society’s examinations in three grades, 930 candidates being 
successful. The Society has set up a research committee to deal with such 
roblems as costs and profits, machine accounting, etc., and the report 
oreshadows the publication of the results of some of the work undertaken 
on Standard Practice in Auditing with a Memorandum on the use of 
Machines in Accounting, and The Design of Accounts. The Society will 
hold a conference at Belfast June 23rd—26th. 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY.—Trading profit 
rose from £51,633 for 1935 to £71,765 for 1936. To depreciation, £11,787 
against £9,566. Ordinary dividend raised from 7} per cent. to 9 per cent. 
To general reserve, £5,071. Carry-forward increased from {£4,035 to 
£9,278. It is proposed to make a share issue to shareholders on favourable 
terms. 


MARKS AND SPENCER, LTD.—Profit for year ended March 31, 
1937, after depreciation, etc., £1,433,251, against £1,264,406 for preceding 
year. The balance sheet total increased from £8,903,847 to £10,689,651. 
Cash increased from {1,020,723 to £1,492,226. Stocks amount to 
£1,179,142, compared with £905,992, General reserve stands at £1,700,000 
against £1,500,000. Trade creditors, £472,535 against £324,590. Suridry 
creditors, £483,190 against £397,732. 


AMALGAMATED COLLIERIES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Net 
profit for eight months to December 31, 1936, £167,090. In addition, 
premium on shares of £25,000, making £192,090 in all. Of this, £35,000 
reserved for amortisation of capital outlay, £10,171 for bad debts, 
depreciation and preliminary expenses written off, and £16,760 for tax. 
The dividend of 6 per cent. takes £114,000 and £16,159 is carried forward. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE), LTD.—Trading profit, year to March 31, 1937, 
£300,749 against £350,857. To reserves : Depreciation, £30,000 as before ; 
for income tax, £11,000 against £10,000; general, £50,000 as before. 
Ordinary share dividend, 150 per cent. as before. Carry-forward increased 
from £53,637 to £55,164. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LTD.—Net profit for,first quarter of 1937, $11,714,956-82, equivalent to 
77 cents per share on common stock after preferred dividend. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $9,836,446°26 for the last quarter of 1936, which 
was equal to 64 cents per common share, or with the net profit of 
$8,386,787°41, or 54 cents per share, made in the first quarter a year ago. 
The consolidated balance sheet as of March 31, 1937, shows current assets 
at $77,743,235-16, including $42,726,199°77 in cash. 

PYE RADIO.—Profit for year ended March 31, 1937, £139,950 com- 
paring with £104,398, To tax reserve £20,000 against £9,600. Deferred 
ordinary dividend 125 per cent. as before plus bonus of four shares for one 
against a bonus of one for ten. Carry forward increased from £74,372 to 
£130,412, 

CABLE AND WIRELESS, LTD. (Index Numbers).—Monthly 
figures reduced to working day average. Working day socrem of com- 

arable receipts, year 1929 = 100. Index number, April, 1937, 83-7 (lowest 
Roose this year), compared with 90-6 for March, 1937, and 71-6 for April, 
1936. For table showing monthly index since beginning of 1930 see 
The Economist, January 23, 1937, page 214. 

GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. — Final dividend of 30 per cent. 
making 50 per cent. for the year. Scrip bonus of | in 10 is proposed. 

IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS.--—Profts £427,038, Dividend 
maintained at 10 per cent. {Investments increased by {1,870,476 to 
£9,684,615. Gilt-edged holdings sold and cash reduced following acquisition 
of Edmundsons Electricity ordinary shares. 
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foundry prices is likely to be substantial in view of the er —— 
costs of production. There is a steady demand for hematites, but - - 
are in no hurry to sell forward on any scale. Business in steel is s _ 

down only because makers are not in a position to add to their commitmen ‘s 
and early delivery is no longer promised for any class of material. The ca 

for acid billets is expanding, while the demand for basic qualities —— 
overwhelming. Bars, wire rods, structural steel, strip and stainless — 
sheets continue in heavy demand, and less importance given to higher 
prices than to delivery within a reasonable rr siti 

Difficulty is experienced by consumers of iron and steel scrap in 
full semalian aie far the imports of material have made little — 
The scheme of price control is operating more fully, but apparently there 
are further details yet to be arranged. There is a big demand for heavy 
basic: steel scrap, the controlled price of which is given at 67s. 6d. per _ 
although higher figures are mentioned. Foundry scrap is in short supply; 
and up to 87s. 6d. per ton is stated to have been paid for delivery in this 
area. 

So great is the pressure of work that the Whitsuntide holiday has been 
passed over by some Sheffield firms, and at most the suspension was of 
very short duration. Orders which will take many months to complete 
continue to flow in, both from home and overseas sources. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Owing to the Whitsuntide holidays, the 
Tuesday market was cancelled. The supply-demand position of all kinds 
of iron and steel is no easier. Production of basic pig iron is being slowly 
increased and is readily absorbed. i 

However, there is still only one furnace producing foundry pig iron in 
this district, and consumers are being rationed. No new prices have been 
announced yet for foundry pig iron. There is a strong demand for East 
Coast hematite pig iron, and a few small parcels have been sold forward 
at the new price. Overseas business is very small owing to the pressure of 
home requirements, which are very high. For home use, East Coast 
Mixed Numbers hematite is 122s. 6d. per ton (less 5s. rebate) for delivery 
locally. During the past week 860 tons of pig iron were shipped to Grange- 
mouth, whilst a parcel of 670 tons has gone to Sweden and one of 230 tons 
to Belgium. 

Whilst imports of semi-manufactured steel have increased recently, 
re-rollers are still short of supplies of billets and sheet bars In the 
manufactured steel departments, constructional and shipyard steel is in 
strong demand. New shipbuilding orders continue to be received by local 
yards. Blast-furnace coke is in good demand at 35s. per ton, delivered 
furnaces. In view of the increase in demand, foreign ore prices tend to 
rise. There have been no arrivals in the Tees from Bilbao since April 21st. 


GLASGOW.—There has been less new business on offer this weeks 
This was welcomed by producers of all classes of material owing to the 
congested state of order books and uncertainties regarding the ability to 
complete orders on hand within the time specified. There is no change 
in the situation at the steel-producing plants. There have been some 
further deliveries of Continental material to West of Scotland plants this 
week, but practically all re-rollers are still finding themselves seriously 
inconvenienced through lack of adequate supplies of billets, bars, etc. 
There is a feeling, however, that improvement is in sight. The manu- 
facturing industries are all busy and have many months’ work on hand. 


CARDIFF.—Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last week dropped 
considerably, compared with those in the previous week, but at 6,302 tons 
they were 3,819 tons greater than in the corresponding period last vear. 
Works are well employed and prices are very firm at their recently improved 
levels. Quotations for galvanised sheets and steel bars are firmly 
maintained. 


IRON ORE MINING IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The increasing 
demand for steel raw materials, and the difficulties of obtaining sufficient 
quantities in foreign countries, have brought about a substantial revival 
in British iron ore mining. The percentage unemployed among insured 
workpeople in the iron-ore and ironstone mining industry dropped from 
15-5 per cent. to 9-7 per cent. during the past twelve months. Between 
1935 and 1936 iron ore output increased by 17 per cent. to 12-7 million 
tons, and has since risen further. Thus, the level of 1930 has been exceeded 
for the first time. At the same time, imports of foreign ores have increased. 
In the following table, which gives an outline of the development, allowance 
is made for the fact that the iron content of imported ores is considerably 
higher than that of native ores (figures in million tons) :— 

1936 1935 1929 


Domestic output ..............0606 12-7 10-9 13-8 
Na ai cael 3-8 3°3 4-1 
SENT. ainensdeteiopcosescccpasions 5-9 4-5 5-6 
UNE SUIT cdescsencpcacnnsisoos 3-2 2-5 3-1 


t Tentative estimate, on the basis of 30 per cent. for domestic ores and 
55 per cent. for foreign ores. 


Of last year’s output, 90 per cent. consisted of Jurassic (phosphoric) 
ironstones, averaging 28 per cent. of iron, which is mined in Cleveland 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire and Oxfordshire. Output 
in these districts was subject to fluctuations during the year but eventually 
reached a comparatively high level, although the average iron content 
decreased. Output of West Coast hematite (from Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire), aver 53 per cent, of iron, underwent a continuous increase 
since the second quarter of the year. Mining of other grades was sub- 
stantially incre. during the second half of the year. Efforts are being 
—_ ~ foster eee — a. a whatever the result of these 
pts may a substantial su ° i i i 
indispensable > pply oreign ores will continue to be 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Although business was restricted by holiday i 

market had a firmer tone during the past week. The Sochoasieiee ane 
widened. Confidence is slowly returning, but consumers remain cautious ; 
and it is the smallness of supplies, rather than the strength of demand which 

prices firm. Stocks in London are now down to a very low level 
w world stocks of refined copper, according to the Cop Institute, 
fell by a further 25,070 short tons to 283,360 short tons in April. Stocks 
in the United States now amount to 99,570 short tons, and stocks outside 
that country to 183,790 short tons, both figures being below the safety 
level. Boe “ae rumours ae rs of restriction have been 

rs ; : a ae 

on ula ag ones mae, 5 seems unlikely production will be curtailed in 


Sales on ‘the London Metal Exchange: nil tons agains 
2,050 tons last week ; 2,300 tons on Tuesday, against ra00 onda ‘ . 


2,400 tons on Wednesday, against nil last week. Domestic not was 
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uoted at 14-35 cents per Ib. in New York on W. ; 
pm a week ago and 14-02} cents a month ago ay asainst 13.97 
closing price for standard cash in London was £63 15s. to enn S Offic 
pared with £60 15s, to £61 a week ago. Stocks of refined tonne ™ © 
official warehouses at the end of last week, at 13,611 tons sh wet In British 
of 577 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 3,128 tons aa a dee 
larger. » Were 34] tons 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Despite the smallness of dem 
both metals show a slight improvement this week, The publi 
Metallgesellschaft statistics for March somewhat disappointed tha” Of the 
World production of smelter lead (outside Spain) was 134.829 © Market, 
in March, against 121,940 metric tons in the previous “an tons 
amounted to 391,690 metric tons in the first quarter of 1937, coms Output 
343,334 metric tons in the same period of last year, This a. with 
increase in production is quite sufficient to cover the expansion of 
tion during the past year; an@ since supplies of scrap have aleo at 
total available supplies are good. According to the same source, 
production of smelter zinc rose from 113,433 metric tons in Febrs world 
141,797 metric tons in March—the highest monthly output since | 900", to 
16-7 per cent. up on the year. The increase during the first quarter of 19 
compared with the same period of last year, was 6-6 per cent. a Satisf 81, 
gain in view of the fact that spelter production was already runni actory 
fairly high level last year. Ing ata 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : nil on Monday, agai 
1,100 tons last week; 1,400 tons on Tuesday, against 900 tons last aa 
1,600 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. The New Vor 
quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per Ib., against 6-00 cents 
week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing =. 
tion in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
£23 11s. 3d. per ton, compared with £23 10s. last week. ™ 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : nil tons on Monday 
against 1,450 tons last week ; 1,050 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 tons las 
week ; 1,600 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. Wednesday's 
quotation in East St. Louis was 6-75 cents per Ib., against 6.75 ceny 
the week before and 6-75 cents a month earlier, Wednesday's official 
closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for shipment 
during the current month was £22 18s. 9d. per ton, against £22 13s, 94, lag 
week, 


and, Prices 


TIN.—Business was restricted, but prices rose and the backwardatiog 
widened. In the absence of weak selling, the market had a much stronger 
tone. Meanwhile, shipments from Bolivia rose from 1,687 tons in March 
to 2,411 tons in April, a welcome increase after the low exports of recent 
months. It must be remembered, however, that on the basis of the existing 
110 per cent. quota, Bolivia’s permissible exports amount to no less thay 
4,261 tons. In view of the recent decline in home warehouse stocks a 
further expansion of Bolivian supplies would be welcomed. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: nil tons on Monday, 
against 275 tons last week; 175 tons on Tuesday, against 200 tons last 
week ; 325 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 56-25 cents per Ib., against 54-75 centsa 
week ago and 58-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing quote 
tion in London for standard cash was £254 to £255 per ton, compared with 
£247 15s. to £248 a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and Liverpod 
at the end of last week totalled 1,496 tons, a decrease of 135 tons on the 
week, 

OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrow 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted oa 
Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £15 12s. to £i5 12s, 6d. per flask of 76 Ib., the 
same as last week, Chinese antimony was quoted at {72 to {73 per toa, 
ex warehouse, as against £73 to £74 last week. Chinese wolfram for “ May- 
June ” shipment was quoted at 57s. to 59s. per unit, c.i.f., compared with 
56s. to 58s. last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday a 
£11 5s. an ounce, the same as last week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—This has been a holiday week in Mar 
chester and the local cotton market has been quiet, there being very few 
serious attempts on the part of buyers and sellers to arrange transactions 
of any importance. The tone has continued firm. 

Raw cotton rates have been rather steadier but the outlook — 
uncertain and there is every possibility of prices during the next lew 
weeks being subject to weather reports from the American belt. The new 
crop seems to be making a maj start, but many things may bape 
before it is harvested. In some directions there has been a disposition 
increase forecasts of probable world consumption this season. bent 

Only a limited business has been done in the yarn section. es 
have been firmly held, especially for American twists which uae ae 
with a — deal of pressure for Seneertes, meme Saves havé found a 
more irregularity in quotations for Egyptian qualities. 

Trading in eneneda has been restricted. Very few offers el 
reported for India, but isolated transactions have been put - hi 
light whites and bleached shirtings, chiefly for Calcutta and Kar 
Some demand has been met with in fancies for Hong Kong, eta 
Singapore. Rather fewer orders have been mentioned for — for the 
and West Africa. Certain standard makes have been book 4 cloth ia 
Dominions and the home trade. Current production of yarn aon ae 
Lancashire is not being sold entirely, but spinners and man 
have plenty of orders on hand, 


COTTON PRICES 
ST Corresponding 
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3 _—The present position of the jute trade is quite 
JUTE. ee in yarns and cloth may be quieter at the moment, 
moouraging. 4 manufacturers have booked a considerable number of 
re well placed for some months ahead. Prices al! round 
tained, which is due partly to the firmer tendency of 


nyt spinners an 
; ; wand they a 


are very well w imports of jute into Calcutta have rapidly fallen off and 


raw jut of these imports is said to be very poor. Between July, 1936, 
the * vil, 1937 9,925,000 bales have come forward this season, with two 
and Ponths to run. This compares with the forecast of 8,711,000 bales 
ee whole season, The forecast, therefore, is again to be exceeded 
Mor jerably, but another million bales will be required if sufficient material 
" be available to meet the needs of the world, which are estimated at 
11,000,000 bales. Consumers have all good stocks of the fibre in hand, 
the Indian mills commencing this season with four million bales. Prospects 
for the new jute crop have recently been less favourable, but good rains 
have fallen and more satisfactory conditions prevail. 


The strikes at the Indian jute mills, which have disturbed the markets since 
he beginning of February, have now come to an end, the workers having 
resumed unconditionally. As a result, prices of Calcutta goods have 

ened lately, especially for the near positions of shipment. 


The full group of Daisee-2 3 advanced to £22 10s. per ton and Tossa-2/3 
to £23 2s. éd., with fours at £20 17s. 6d. and £22 10s. respectively, May— 
June, but there are sellers now at £22 5s. and £23 respectively for assort- 
ment, and 5s. less in the case of fours. White jute is more or less nominal 
in the absence of offers. There is at reluctance on the part of sellers to 
offer new crop jute this season and extremely few prices are quoted. 


ute yarns are very firm at 2s, 4d. for common 8 Ib. cops and 2s. 5d. 
for 8 lb. spools. Spinners are busy and all the yarn being produced is 
required. Twist continues at 4)d. to 44d. for 3 ply 8 Ib., and sacking yarns 
are at 2}d. for 24 Ib. weft and 3d. to 33d. for 8 Ib. chains, while rove 
is {22 for 48 Ib. and £17 10s. for 200 Ib. Rio yarns are firm at 3s. for second 
quality 8 Ib. warp, 2s. 9d. for third and 2s. 7d. for fourth, and carpet 14 Ib. 
warp is not under 33d. Occasional orders of fair dimensions are being 
_ for jute cloth and prices are very firm indeed at from 2}}d. for 
0 oz. 40 in, and 2,4d. for 8 oz. A fairly good inquiry continues, but on 
the whole buyers are not so keen to operate now that the strikes in India 
bave ended. Linoleum hessians are firm and heavy goods continue in 
moderate demand. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—In spite of holiday influences, which had a restrictive effect 
on business, prices are higher on the week. Markets in this country have 
been firmer in sympathy with North America, where weather reports have 
been rather bullish. Weather conditions in growing areas will have an 
important influence on price movements in coming months. 


On Wednesday last, “‘ May ” futures were quoted in Chicago at 133} 
cents per bushel, against 122} cents the week before and 134} cents a 
month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba, 
ex ship, 53s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., as against 51s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 52s, 6d., as against 51s. a week ago. According to the 
Com Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour last week amounted 





The Annual Report of the President and Directors for the year 1936 is being mailed to 


—s of record. Operating results and other matters of interest are summarised 





CoNnDENSED IncomE ACCOUNT Increase over 
Year 1936 _ 
ee Railway Operating Revenues .........ssseeesssssees 168,992,680-63  27,149,416-98 
; oo Operating Expenses ..............cecceceoee 123,600,333-14  18,046,342-48 
vet Operating Revenue oo... o.cccccccceeecccocecee 45,392,347-49 9,103,074-50 
paivay Tax ON isabel bnssvcae bslipciobovesed vocot 10,222,321-63  2,989,585-57 
N and Joint Facility Rents 2.277777." 4,984,720°57 __113,167-06 
¢t Railway Operating Income .... 30,185,305-29 6,000,321-87 
Other Income : Dividends, PII < eniceprmndbesens 7,246,694-19 __ 1,673,866-54 
Income Available for Fixed Charges ............ 37,431,999°48  7,674,188-41 
Fixed Charges : Interest, Rent for inesed Roads and on 
: OD x icintuiciptiiialdll nied aati 32,893,024-36 —_D 45,695-35 
et Income After Depreciation .................. 4,538,975-12 —_7,719,883-76 
D—Denotes Decrease. 
ConpENSED BaLance SHEET 
in ASSETS s 
lvsent a Road and Equipment ... NE s--; 975,300,792 30 
bsidiary and Affiliated Companies Separately Opera 87,666,484: 
Other ane ncdisiguibpuibabiaadbnsbinigthsasaehathiaiiidaaianinauaisinaseinabiniit 107,957,125-28 
Comat LAVOUREREBED ccsesssessnesiniitenreiios $ientavsenpeencercorececorsess 1,170,924,401 -88 
Ne  scomscosinnpioladial he ion Ledibuliic lat wuresnksbonineose 33,822,072 -66 
C > 
ne  Spectal DOPOD © caiischiieccsiciicdbectieds 13,200,202-60 
All Ot Pplies. PCCP CCC ee eee eee eeeeeeesestetesesceses 8,906,939 - 
“ OP secs shineenbictiaslchdimenatnadis comand 11,684,840-24 
erred — nd Unadjusted Debts ...........cccccsoceccssceceosesseeeeee 5,228,273 -99 
OtronheccinpinhiinndldeialitntAddiialitaciniteinanidd sasndgiibadboonaen "1, 209,974,748: 53 
Cia tok LIABILITIES 97 
baited dins5.”"****s*tenteoenispnahtduliainccmaestdiaiesenmchesnennseseshiiidianee $15,158,484. 
Common Stat cauaen De eter eens 58,863,136-95 
Cenc aan ee rennet er 
Bonds and Ory. vesting Obligations ............-csessecsssssesesseessvess 678,664,642 -75 


U Obligations Issued or Assumed ... 627,302,942-75 
Capitan Cbligations of Operated Subsidiaries |. 40,911,500-00 








a nn reteg eeeveecncnegeiseiiocesiine 10,450,200 -00 
5 ities ee 
rarent Liab Raman *Setitescitvettisinsitinancscescasessenie jethidoninrrabibinedanse 27,409, 462-56 
A counts and Wages Payable ............ -  9,158,907-74 ; 
RIE crerrermrenen 554.131 3s 
*eoPthrmateeetaeersiapsingenemnansgreteveccs 423: 
Delerred Liabilities tage 
Accrued Depreciation gated CredHtS ....seeoevesseen ee 112,614,974-59 
Al Gti? Now Negotiable heii". T1661: 12 
‘ seeteeseeserseeesssceeeeeee 10,390,943 
“oper — oesen “sesesenseveresassnersseensesenensssasensessssvsntscseescsessess  76,127,183-76 
I a a LT ae seeeweeee 1,209,974,748-53 


to 1,580,000 quarters, against 1,319,000 quarters in the previous week and 
1,197,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ‘an 


_ FLOUR.—Fresh business has been scarce and prices show little altera- 
tion. Imported flour is a dull market. Wednesday’s London quotations 
Gereting gota payments) were: Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 

2s. per Ibs., as against 42s, a week ago; delivered inner London, 
4ls. 6d., as against 41s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 
38s. 6d. to 40s., as against 39s. to 40s. 6d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 
33s. 6d. to 34s, 6d., as against 33s. 9d. to 34s. 9d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—The market has been very quiet. ‘“ May” futures were 
quoted at 72} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday. Quotations 
od 448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday were: “ English feed,” at farm, 

. to 36s., as against 35s. to 36s. a week ago; ‘“ English malting,” at 
farm, 38s. to 45s., against 38s, to 46s. last week. Californian (new), ex ship, 
53s. 6d., as against 49s, to 55s. a week ago. Chilean, brewing (new), 
ex ship, 44s, 9d. to 50s, 


OATS.—Prices of native oats are hardening on shorter supplies. 
On Wednesday, “ May” futures were quoted at 52} cents a bushel in 
Chicago, against 45% cents a week ago and 49} cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ English black,” at farm, 26s. to 27s, 

r 336 Ibs. a week ago, as against 25s. to 27s. a week ago; “ English 

ite,” at farm, 26s. to 27s., as against 25s. to 27s. a week ago; mixed 
Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 26s. 3d. per 320 Ibs., as against 26s. 
a week ago. 


“ MAIZE.—Business has been small, but prices show little change. 
May” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 133} cents per bushel in 
Chicago, against 125} cents a week ago and 1284 cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 28s. per 480 Ibs., 
as against 28s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 27s. 3d., as against 
27s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate” April (new), 27s., as against 27s. a week 
ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at {7 2s. 6d. per ton. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
wheat quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 


May 12, May 19, 


Dec. 30, 
1937 1937 


Jan. 2, 
1936 


1935 


Dec. 31, 
1935 


May 20, 


Nearest Futures 1936 




















Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) ' 

—Cents per 60 Ib. .......... 825 843 76} 129 (a) 137} 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— 

Cents per 60 Ib. ............. 983 1014 95% 1354 1223 133} 


(a) Market closed. 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 64,151,000 bushels, 
against 68,326,000 bushels last week, and 99,016,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1933-34 to 1936-37, 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1936 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS ae 

Operating revenues increased $27,149,416-98, or 19-14 per cent. over 1935. Freight 
revenue increased $25,030,467-69, or 20-39 per cent4 while revenue tons increased 
23-38 per cent. Passenger revenue increased $1,293,928-99, or 13-(8 per cent., and the 
passenger miles increased 20-42 per cent. ‘The increase in passenger trafic is Cue in fart 
to the increase in business activity and to reduction in fares on June 1, 1936. Other 
revenues, including mail and express, increased $825,020-30, or 9-00 per cent. 

Operating expenses increased $18,046,342-48, or 17-10 per cent. over 1935. Total 
maintenance expenses increased $10,781,268-45, or 25-27 per cent., of which $3,340,164 -60 
was for maintenance of way and structures and $7,441,103-85 for maintenance of equip- 
ment. The maintenance of equipment expenses include depreciation charges of 
$7,363,115-87, an increase of $162,602-53 over 1935. Transportation expenses incre ased 
$6,927,170-90, or 13-77 per cent. The transportation ratio was 33-86 per cent. of 
operating revenues as compared with 35-46 per cent. in 1935. The total operating ratio 
was 73-14 per cent., compared with 74-42 per cent. in 1935. 


NET INCOME ; er 

Net operating revenue increased $9,103,074-50, while taxes, equipment and joint 
facility rents increased $3,102,752-63, resulting in an increase in Net Railway Cperating 
Income of $6,000,321-87. Other income, including rents, dividends and interest, after 
deducting miscellaneous charges, reflects an increase over 1935 of $1,673,8€6 -54, while 
fixed charges decreased $45,695-35. The net income after payment of interest and other 
fixed charges aggregating $32,893,024-36, was $4,538,975-12, an increase over 1835 of 
$7,719,883-76. There was a net decrease in interest bearing obligations during the year 
of $9,029,272 -02. 

TAXES ~ 

The total taxes accrued as a charge to income in 1936 was $10,495,868 -31, an increase 
over 1935 of $2,976,545-14. Of the total, $2,135,651-02 was due to the Excise Tax, 
account of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, effective March 1, 1936, and $725,246-24 
was for the unemployment compensation feature of the Social Security Act, effective 
January 1, 1936. 5 

Taxes accrued for 1936 absorbed 23-1 cents of each dollar of net operating revenue 
and was equal to $3-33 per share of the total outstanding capital stock of the Company. 


EMERGENCY INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES oes 
Emergency increase in freight rates authorised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
effective April 18, 1935, terminated December 31, 1936. During 1936 between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000 were realised by the Company from the emergency increase. As the reasons 
which justified the “‘ Emergency Charges” are continuing with added emphasis as to 
cost of material it is hoped that the Commission will give sympathetic consideration to 
the petition of the railroads now pending for certain increases and adjustment of freight 
rates which will aid in meeting present basis of costs without imposin undue and 
inequitable burdens on commerce and industry, or without interfering wi the flow of 
traffic. 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE ‘ 
To facilitate the handling of less-than-carload traffic a system of store-door collection 
and delivery was inaugurated November 16, 1936, to apply to shipments paying not 
less than forty-five cents per 100 pounds. 


SHAREHOLDERS : : 

At the close of 1936 there were 40,861 registered holders of the Company’s capital 

stock of both classes, with an average holding of 77 shares. The continued tay tae te 

of shareholders in the ae at See Sees 2 facilities and in the solicitation of the business 
of others for transportation over its lines is earnestly desired and greatly appreciated. 


The President and Board of Directors record their appreciation of the loyal support 
and efficient co-operation of the officers and employees in the conduct.of the Company's 
business throughout the 


oe DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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foundry prices is likely to be substantial in view of the sharply rising 
costs of Subentian. There is a steady demand for hematites, but — 
are in no hurry to sell forward on any scale. Business in steel is s nr 

down only because makers are not in a position to add to their — 7 
and early delivery is no longer promised for any class of material. The -_ 
for acid billets is expanding, while the demand for basic qualities a : 
overwhelming. Bars, wire rods, structural steel, strip and Stainless = 
sheets continue in heavy demand, and less importance i given to higher 
prices than to delivery within a reasonable se scieiiiaitiie 

Difficulty is experienced by consumers of iron and steel scrap In p ring 
full sodetians ane far the imports of material have made little ——— 
The scheme of price control is operating more fully, but apparently there 
are further details yet to be arranged. There is a big demand for heavy 
basic steel scrap, the controlled price of which is given at 67s. 6d. per “og 
although higher figures are mentioned. Foundry scrap 1s in short SuPPIY: 
and up to 87s. 6d. per ton is stated to have been paid for delivery in this 
area. 

So great is the pressure of work that the Whitsuntide holiday has been 
passed over by some Sheffield firms, and at most the suspension was of 
very short duration. Orders which will take many months to complete 
continue to flow in, both from home and overseas sources. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Owing to the Whitsuntide holidays, _the 
Tuesday market was cancelled. The supply-demand position of all kinds 
of iron and steel is no easier. Production of basic pig iron is being slowly 
increased and is readily absorbed. x 

However, there is still only one furnace producing foundry pig iron in 
this district, and consumers are being rationed. No new prices have been 
announced yet for foundry pig iron. There is a strong demand for East 
Coast hematite pig iron, and a few small parcels have been sold forward 
at the new price. Overseas business is very small owing to the pressure of 
home requirements, which are very high. For home use, East Coast 
Mixed Numbers hematite is 122s. 6d. per ton (less 5s. rebate) for delivery 
locally. During the past week 860 tons of pig iron were shipped to Grange- 
mouth, whilst a parcel of 670 tons has gone to Sweden and one of 230 tons 
to Belgium. 

Whilst imports of semi-manufactured steel have increased recently, 
re-rollers are still short of supplies of billets and sheet bars  In_ the 
manufactured steel departments, constructional and shipyard steel is in 
strong demand. New shipbuilding orders continue to be received by local 
yards. Blast-furnace coke is in good demand at 35s. per ton, delivered 
furnaces. In view of the increase in demand, foreign ore prices tend to 
rise. There have been no arrivals in the Tees from Bilbao since April 21st. 


GLASGOW.—There has been less new business on offer this weeks 
This was welcomed by producers of all classes of material owing to the 
congested state of order books and uncertainties regarding the ability to 
complete orders on hand within the time specified. There is no change 
in the situation at the steel-producing plants. There have been some 
further deliveries of Continental material to West of Scotland plants this 
week, but practically all re-rollers are still finding themselves seriously 
inconvenienced through lack of adequate supplies of billets, bars, etc. 
There is a feeling, however, that improvement is in sight. The manu- 
facturing industries are all busy and have many months’ work on hand, 


CARDIFF.—Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last week dropped 
considerably, compared with those in the previous week, but at 6,302 tons 
they were 3,819 tons greater than in the corresponding period last year. 
Works are well employed and prices are very firm at their recently improved 
levels. Quotations for galvanised sheets and steel bars are firmly 
maintained. 


TRON ORE MINING IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The increasing 
demand for steel raw materials, and the difficulties of obtaining sufficient 
quantities in foreign countries, have brought about a substantial revival 
in British iron ore mining. The percentage unemployed among insured 
workpeople in the iron-ore and ironstone mining industry dropped from 
15-5 per cent. to 9-7 per cent. during the past twelve months. Between 
1935 and 1936 iron ore output increased by 17 per cent. to 12-7 million 
tons, and has since risen further. Thus, the level of 1930 has been exceeded 
for the first time. At the same time, imports of foreign ores have increased. 
In the following table, which gives an outline of the development, allowance 
is made for the fact that the iron content of imported ores is considerably 
higher than that of native ores (figures in million tons) :— 

1936 1935 1929 


Domestic output ............s00006 12-7 10-9 13-8 
Iron contentt ............+. acorces OR 3°3 4:1 
I ee ele cscesccennns 5-9 4-5 5-6 
SPIREIIEIIET ‘adunacenepiasensapene 3-2 2:5 3-1 


+ Tentative estimate, on the basis of 30 per cent. for domestic ores and 
55 per cent. for foreign ores. 


Of last year’s output, 90 per cent. consisted of Jurassic (phosphoric) 
ironstones, averaging 28 per cent. of iron, which is mined in Cleveland, 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire and Oxfordshire. Output 
in these districts was subject to fluctuations during the year but eventually 
reached a comparatively high level, although the average iron content 
decreased. Output of West Coast hematite (from Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire), avera, 53 per cent, of iron, underwent a continuous increase 
since the secon Soe of the year. Mining of other grades was sub- 
stantially incre: during the second half of the year. Efforts are being 
made to foster supplies of native ores. But whatever the result of these 


attempts may be, a substantial supply of forei i i 
indis _ Ppply ign ores will continue to be 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Although business was restricted by holiday influences, the 


market had a firmer tone during the past week. The back i i 

widened. Confidence is slowly returning, but consumers comin ee 
and it is the smallness of supplies, rather than the strength of demand, which 
nae prices firm. Stocks in London are now down to a very low level 
w world stocks of refined copper, according to the Cop Institute, 
fell by a further 25,070 short tons to’283,360 short tons in April. Stocke 
in the United States now amount to 99,570 short tons, and stocks outside 
that country to 183,790 short tons, both figures being below the safety 


level. Thus, although rumours of a resumption of restriction have been 


circulating recently, it seems unlikely th i i led j 
the i tote fate y that production will be curtailed in 


Sales on the London Metal Exchange: nil tons M agains 
2,050 tons last week ; 2,300 tons on Tuesday, against 1,800 es Sones 
2,400 tons on Wednesday, against nil last week. tic spot was 
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uoted at 14-35 cents per Ib. in New York on Wedn 
ae a week ago and 14-02} cents a month ago, “Wena sainst 13.97 
closing price for standard cash in London was £63 15s. to ¢ ry ays offic 
pared with £60 15s, to £61 a week ago. Stocks of refined oo Per ton, com, 
official warehouses at the end of last week, at 13,611 tons showed in Britigh 
of 577 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 3,128 tons Cd a decreas 


larger. » WETE 341 ton, 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Despite the smallness of demand, py; 
both metals show a slight improvement this week, The public ; Prices of 
Metaligesellschaft statistics for March somewhat disappointed — of the 
World production of smelter lead (outside Spain) was 134,829 © Market 
in March, against 121,940 metric tons in the previous _— tons 
amounted to 391,690 metric tons in the first quarter of 1937 comp Output 
343,334 metric tons in the same period of last year. This 1 Pared wit 
increase in production is quite sufficient to cover the €xpansion of ~ 
tion during the past year; an§ since supplies of scrap have also a 
total available supplies are good. According to the same idles 
production of smelter zinc rose from 113,433 metric tons in Febry World 
141,797 metric tons in March—the highest monthly output since | 900", to 
16-7 per cent. up on the year. The increase during the first quarter of 19 
compared with the same period of last year, was 6-6 per cent.. a Satisf y, 
gain in view of the fact that spelter production was already runni ne 
fairly high level last year. ’ Ng ata 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : nil on Monday = 
1,100 tons last week; 1,400 tons on Tuesday, against 900 tons last = 
1,600 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. The New Vor 
quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per Ib., against 6 00 cents 
week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’ official closing on 
tion in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month wa 
£23 11s. 3d. per ton, compared with £23 10s. last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: nil tons on Monday 
against 1,450 tons last week ; 1,050 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 tons jaa 
week ; 1,600 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. Wednesdays 
quotation in East St. Louis was 6-75 cents per Ib., against 6.75 cents 
the week before and 6-75 cents a month earlier, Wednesday's official 
closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for shipmegt 
during the current month was £22 18s. 9d. per ton, against £22 13s, 94, las 
week, 


last 


TIN.—Business was restricted, but prices rose and the backwardatiog 
widened. In the absence of weak selling, the market had a much stronger 
tone. Meanwhile, shipments from Bolivia rose from 1,687 tons in March 
to 2,411 tons in April, a welcome increase after the low exports of recent 
months, It must be remembered, however, that on the basis of the existing 
110 per cent. quota, Bolivia’s permissible exports amount to no less than 
4,261 tons. In view of the recent decline in home warehouse stocks q 
further expansion of Bolivian supplies would be welcomed, 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: nil tons on Monday, 
against 275 tons last week; 175 tons on Tuesday, against 200 tons last 
week ; 325 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 56-25 cents per Ib., against 54-75 centsa 
week ago and 58-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing quota 
tion in London for standard cash was £254 to £255 per ton, compared with 
£247 15s. to £248 a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and Liverpod 
at the end of last week totalled 1,496 tons, a decrease of 135 tons on the 
week, 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 0 
Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £15 12s. to £15 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 lb., the 
same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at {£72 to £73 per ton, 
ex warehouse, as against £73 to {74 last week. Chinese wolfram for “ May: 
June ” shipment was quoted at 57s. to 59s. per unit, c.i.f., compared with 
56s. to 58s. last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday at 
£11 5s. an ounce, the same as last week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—This has been a holiday week in Mav 
chester and the local cotton market has been quiet, there being very 'e¥ 
serious attempts on the part of buyers and sellers to arrange transactious 
of any importance. The tone has continued firm. 

Raw cotton rates have been rather steadier but the outlook remaums 
uncertain and there is every possibility of prices during the next !e¥ 
weeks being subject to weather reports from the American belt. The new 
crop seems to be making a g start, but many things may happes 
before it is harvested. In some directions there has been a disposition 0 
increase forecasts of probable world consumption this season. seas 

Only a limited business has been done in the yarn section. Quotatl 
have been firmly held, especially for American twists which sane —_ 
with a ee of pressure for soos. aoe Saye have found a 
more irregularity in quotations for tian qualities. s 

Trading i in omanots has been restricted. Very few offers have _ 
reported for fndia, but isolated transactions have been put yn 
light whites and bleached shirtings, chiefly for Calcutta and ar - 
Some demand has been met with in fancies for Hong Kong, ON es 
Singapore, Rather fewer orders have been mentioned for com, ~~ 
and West Africa. Certain standard makes have been book 4 oh it 
Dominions and the home trade. Current production of yarn ané ©” 
Lancashire is not being sold entirely, but spinners and manuia 
have plenty of orders on hand. 


COTTON PRICES 
a pen Corresponding 
1937 Date 













——— 
May | May | May | 18 
oy | s | | 19 
a. d. é 
per s‘te 7-26 6:98 6@ 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... ye 
rr Sevptien ......... ” ae Ib. |11-65 |11-82 [11-35 [11-13 +s e 
Yarne—82’s twist .................... perlb.| 14 i ist Mab | 0} 
mB wet ne per Ib. ig | 19 | 1) | ast | 
om 8 twist (Egyptian) teeeee 


pootedee Bi aon asennassoestzsrenenre 
39-in. ditto, S78 yas, 16 by 18, 8 Ib. 


~___ 
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ia lee.—The present position of the jute trade is quite 
* 7 Business in yarns and cloth may be quieter at the moment, 
mcouraging. and manufacturers have booked a considerable number of 
but eam they are well placed for some months ahead. Prices al! round 
pe = i! maintained, which is due partly to the firmer tendency of 
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to 1,580,000 quarters, against 1,319,000 quarters in the previous week and 
1,197,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


_ FLOUR.—Fresh business has been scarce and prices show little altera- 
tion. Imported flour is a dull market. Wednesday’s London quotations 


vey we jute into Calcutta have rapidly fallen off and _—(excludi : Strai j 
‘ote prices. Imports of jute into Calcutta rapidly fallen off an ‘xcluding quota payments) were : Straight run, delivered Home Counties 
w jute pi of these imports is said to be very poor. Between July, 1936, {ex per 38) Ibs., as against 42s. a week ago; delivered inner London, 


be qual’ 1997 9,925, bales have come forward this season, with two 
nd Paths to run. This compares with the forecast of 8,711,000 bales 
che whole season. The forecast, therefore, is again to be exceeded 
‘psiderably, but another million bales will be required if sufficient material 
- be available to meet the needs of the world, which are estimated at 
+ 000,000 bales. Consumers have all good stocks of the fibre in hand, 
he Indian mills commencing this season with four million bales. Prospects 
or the new jute crop have recently been less favourable, but good rains 


ve fallen and more satisfactory conditions prevail. 


The strikes at the Indian jute mills, which have disturbed the markets since 
he beginning of February, have now come to an end, the workers having 
<ymed unconditionally. As a result, prices of Calcutta goods have 
sakened lately, especially for the near positions of shipment. 


The full group of Daisee-2 3 advanced to £22 10s. per ton and Tossa-2/3 
9 (23 2s, 6d., with fours at £20 17s. 6d. and £22 10s. respectively, May— 
une, but there are sellers now at £22 5s. and £23 respectively for assort- 
nent, and 5s. less in the case of fours. White jute is more or less nominal 
in the absence of offers. There is great reluctance on the part of sellers to 
offer new crop jute this season and extremely few prices are quoted. 


Jute yarns are very firm at 2s. 4d. for common 8 Ib. cops and 2s. 5d. 
o 8 Ib. spools. Spinners are busy and all the yarn being produced is 
required. Twist continues at 4),d. to 43d. for 3 ply 8 Ib., and sacking yarns 
are at 23d. for 24 lb. weft and 3d. to 33d. for 8 Ib. chains, while rove 
s (22 for 48 Ib. and £17 10s. for 200 Ib. Rio yarns are firm at 3s. for second 
quality 8 Ib. warp, 2s. 9d. for third and 2s. 7d. for fourth, and carpet 14 Ib. 
warp is not under 33d. Occasional orders of fair dimensions are being 
laced for jute cloth and prices are very firm indeed at from 2}}d. for 
0 oz. 40 in. and 2,,d. for 8 oz. A fairly good inquiry continues, but on 
the whole buyers are not so keen to operate now that the strikes in India 
bave ended. Linoleum hessians are firm and heavy goods continue in 


41s. 6d., as against 41s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 
38s. 6d. to 40s., as against 39s. to 40s. 6d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 
33s, 6d. to 34s. 6d., as against 33s, 9d. to 34s. 9d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—The market has been very quiet. “May” futures were 
quoted at 72} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday. Quotations 
od 448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were: “ English feed,” at farm, 

5s. to 36s., as against 35s. to 36s. a week ago; ‘“‘ English malting,” at 
farm, 38s. to 45s., against 38s, to 46s, last week. Californian (new), ex ship, 
53s. 6d., as against 49s. to 55s. a week ago. Chilean, brewing (new), 
ex ship, 44s. 9d. to 50s, 


OATS.—Prices of native oats are hardening on shorter supplies. 
On Wednesday, “ May” futures were quoted at 52} cents a bushel in 
Chicago, against 45% cents a week ago and 49} cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ English black,” at farm, 26s. to 27s. 
Bog lbs. a week ago, as against 25s. to 27s. a week ago; “ English 

hite,” at farm, 26s. to 27s., as against 25s. to 27s. a week ago; mixed 
Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 26s. 3d. per 326 Ibs., as against 26s. 
a week ago. 


MAIZE.—Business has been small, but prices show little change. 
“May” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 133} cents per bushel in 
Chicago, against 1254 cents a week ago and 128$ cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 28s. per 480 Ibs., 
as against 28s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 27s. 3d., as against 
27s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate” April (new), 27s., as against 27s. a week 
ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £7 2s. 6d. per ton. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
wheat quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 

















moderate demand. J Dec. 30 M | May 19 
an. 2, | Dec. 31, | May 20, . 30, | May 12,| May t 
Nearest Future | 1935 | 1935°| 1936 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 ; 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
GRAIN MARKETS —Cents per 60 Ib. .......... 825 849 76} 129 (a) 1375 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— ti 
WHEAT,—In spite of holiday influences, which had a restrictive effect Cents per 60 Ib. ............. 96g | 1014 ee | 8h | re | 


on business, prices are higher on the week. Markets in this country have 
been firmer in sympathy with North America, where weather reports have 
been rather bullish. Weather conditions in growing areas will have an 
important influence on price movements in coming months. 


On Wednesday last, “ May ” futures were quoted in Chicago at 1333 
cents per bushel, against 122} cents the week before and 134} cents a 
month ago, Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba, 
ex ship, 53s, 6d. per 496 Ibs., as against 51s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 52s, 6d., as against 51s. a week ago. According to the 
Com Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour last week amounted 


sa Anne Report of the President and Directors for the year 1936 is being mailed to 
b eease of record. Operating results and other matters of interest are summarised 
ConDENSED IncomE AccoUNT Increase over 

Year 1936 “= 


Rs apeaveseonssscedescees 168,992,680-63 27,149,416-98 


a Railway Operating Revenues 
ee ee ites ee ee ME RR EE 123,600,333-14 18,046,342-48 


al Railway Operating Expenses 














(a) Market closed. 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 64,151,000 bushels, 
against 68,326,000 bushels last week, and 99,016,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1933-34 to 1936-37, 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1936 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS i 

Operating revenues increased $27,149,416-98, or 19-14 per cent. over 1935. Freight 
revenue increased $25,030,467:69, or 20-39 per cent4 while revenue tons increased 
23-38 per cent. Passenger revenue increased $1,293,928-99, or 13-(8 fer cent., and the 
passenger miles increased 20-42 per cent. The increase in passenger trafic is Cue in fart 
to the increase in business activity and to reduction in fares on June 1, 1936. Other 
revenues, including mail and express, increased $825,020-30, or 9-00 per cent. 

Operating expenses increased $18,046,342-48, or 17-10 per cent. over 1935. Total 


Railway oa Operating DN? Sn dei i cet 45,392,347 - 49 9,103,074-50 maintenance expenses increased $10,781,268-45, or 25-27 per cent., of which $3,340,164 -60 
Equipment « yy _*hebsetabebehecs<spudebuiebiadapcdodsccess 10,222,321 -63 2,989,585 +57 was for maintenance of way and structures and $7,441,103-85 for maintenance of equip- 
‘ and Joint Facility Rents ...............c.cccc0es 4,984,720-°57 113,167 -06 ment. The maintenance of equipment expenses ae depreciation cl a < 
vet Rai i “an tne @L.90)}»~6LRRMY 291 RF $7,363,115-87, an increase of $162,602-53 over 1935. Transportation expenses increas 
Other Income : Divider iene uncome ont ites a "Westen oh actus te $6,927,170-90, or 13-77 per cent. The transportation ratio was 33-86 per cent. of 
I , : ares SNE. saseonoenenenenses an 246, 604° 18 wiliedieaenaennine operating revenues as compared with 35-46 per cent. in 1935. The total operating ratio 
Fixed anne ee a vines Car g 88 eos $7,431,999°48 7,674,188-41 | was 73-14 per cent., compared with 74-42 per cent. in 1935. 
. ’ or ased Roa 
OE IEE srs lait odemesieieiiinéigneess $2,893,024:36 — D 45,695-35 NET INCOME a aia ai 
‘et Income ; nn aR 7%. 19 : Net operating revenue increased $9,103,074-50, while taxes, equipment an 
After Depreciation Subshecebpenseeiee 4,538,975 - 12 __7,719,883-76 facility rents ae $3,102,752-63, resulting in an increase - a a ay C ee 
D—Denotes Decrease. Income of $6,000,321-87. Other income, including rents, dividends and imterest, aiter 
deducting miscellaneous charges, reflects an increase over 1935 of $1,673,8€6 -54, while 
xed charges decre. 45,695 -35. e net income after payment of in s ? 
ConpDENSED BaLaNnce SHEET fixed ch ased $ 35. Th i ft t of interest and other 
lovestment in Road and Equi ASSETS 3 fixed charges aggregating $32,893,024-36, was $4,538,975-12, an increase over 1935 of 
Investment in Subsidi ad nt eenesscccnsecccsovcososcesccesccsosecoocccees 975,300,792 -39 $7,719,883-76. There was a net decrease in interest bearing obligations during the year 
All Other Investments>“ Af_tiliated Companies Separately Operated say aan ias-S0 of $9,029,272-02. ) 
Total Yorrnente et etttnnnnnnannnennnesssccsecaneneees ’ »hev* TAXES . 
Current ioon POPES cccasttditicaiietite dtvedecoans Pialdtpenccasevcceseete 1,170,924,401 -88 The total taxes accrued as a charge to income in 1936 was $10,495,868-31, an increase | 
Pee neeeeesececscatensnessoeseesssenedotbes sendecbseciececccccccscsccces §— SE OEROTE°O8 over 1935 of $2,976,545-14. Of the total, $2,135,651-02 was due to the Excise Tax, i 
Cash and Special $ account of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, effective March 1, 1936, and $725,246 "24 
Sateeteh ee UD ed siditivtadindivcbhasicac 13,230,292 -60 was for the unemployment compensation feature of the Social Security Act, effective : 
Om Supplies... 8,906,939 -82 January 1, 1936 py : 
Cones oon esnnes cai inns Osshaelingibaneebiebielsiocest tie 11,684,840-24 Taxes accrued for 1936 absorbed 23-1 cents of each dollar of net operating revenue 4 
Deferred Assets and Unadjusted Debits 5.228,273-99 and was equal to $3-33 per share of the total outstanding capital stock of the Company. 4 
TH --sssnineneetcsienailateninagipedseaniecaenm: oonetomrii oreo aD EMERGENCY INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES aks i 
Cnt Sta LIABILITIES ace ere | qqinmumpaiey tnseage te Beate) ents cae Moe aes tags hemes fasenees 
necwsiee effective April 18, 1935, termina r 3i, . During 1! »V00, 
Preferred Stock "ttt tttteeseeeeeeeeeseeseseseeneeeeenssessssesscsenses 315,158,484 -87 and $7,000°000 were realised by the Company from the emergency increase. As the reasons : 
Common Stock Cee eeeeeeeeeoresoonovceeseooeceosooeeoeeees 58,863,136 which justified the “ Emergency Charges ” are continuing with added emphasis as to 
nein wheovevesesbeteiatombtnusoeshedsenddessdenecs 256 7°92 cost of material it is hoped that ths Seneteten will give sympathetic are 
nterest the petition of the railroads now pending for certain increases and adjustmen ' 
Bonds and Other Oting Qtligations POOR R ES eee erererereneeeerersetseeeenes 678,664,642-75 rates which will aid in meeting present basis of costs without imposin undue _ 3 
Capitalied Looligations of Operated ——— a eae a —— burdens on commerce and industry, or without interfering with the flow 
see , ’ ' traffic, ; 
oCoeeeccesesceeseceseoesecabsvoseces 10,450,200 -00 PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 3 
= Audieabiities Crehesesiteien dibibnd tas, PEN RR TN 27,409,462-56 To facilitate the handling of less-than-carload traffic a system of store-door collection ; 
Accrued Pecounts ee eT 9,158,907-74 ee and delivery was inaugurated November 16, 1936, to apply to shipments paying not f 
All Other te 8,654,131 -35 less than forty-five cents per 100 pounds. 
betes a os Poa eho sebpaennecobabodauasancuturccatus __ 9806,423-47 SHAREHOLDERS iti medatiis 
U , At the close of 1936 there were 40,861 registered holders o Company Hit 
Accrued Depreciation eee CECUIS sssssssseessscsssessscstsseerencs 112,614,974-59 a a > bolded ed FF hema, the conan sen ah 
Inter-Com, ui t 90,967,770-17 stock of both classes, verage holding o hares contil CO-O} 
All Other pany Non-Negotiable Accounts ede, 11,316,261 -12 of shareholders in the use of the Company's facilities and in the solicitation of the business i 
st thansinds std anes vvssuescnee 10,880,943-30 of others for transportation over its lines is earnestly desired and greatly eet i 
C % ee eeessescoees ° The President and Board of Directors record their appreciation of the loyal su te 
— veeeane escetecoenesees seseeseoscsnessoseneconassosseaneccnssscneneees 76,127,183-76 | and efficient co-operation of the officers and employees in the conduct of the Company's 
nate * SAU oe D hoenss ene bonbenenstedeenesieesh unaeens erteniagedinin soangons 1,209,974,748-53 business qhout the yom, DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Value C.I.F.) 





Four Months ended 
April 30 


1936 | 1937 


£ 
19,719,795 
2,716,857 
2,055,730 
25,049,901 
20,039,311 
12,059,263 


15,196,731 
14,625,222 
5,266,999 


116,729,809 


16,272 


1,309,672 
3,059,963 


4,138,707 
7,642,037 
14,077,276 


19,579,890 
784,847 
4,388,048 


10,195,304 
6,847,781 
3,597,524 
1,997,996 


3,164,510 


80,799,827 


37,674 
2,209,990 


3,914,727 
10,330,366 
2,054,881 
1,059,178 
5,538,443 


2,355,859 
876,589 


922,402 
929,499 


2,392,712 
3,380,207 


4,140,317 
11,911,991 


2,887,470 
4,658,879 


1,983,730 
206,051 


5,606,956 


67,397,921 


553,172 


1,036,500 


£ 
28,661,415 
3,863,795 
2,202,577 
27,244,975 
20,596,950 
11,986,102 


15,598,963 
16,008,997 
3,626,576 


129,790,350 


8,334 


1,455,093 
2,647,111 


4,742,044 
10,273,502 
18,522,121 


22,113,145 
670,979 
5,725,247 


13,471,510 
8,889,437 
3,917,720 
2,784,202 


3,556,719 


98,777,164 


69,013 
2,527,254 


3,484,403 
15,866,399 
2,363,618 
1,275,642 
7,664,117 


2,374,274 
1,068,920 


1,542,711 
912,233 


2,761,976 
3,922,748 


4,381,084 
13,767,850 


3,299,425 
4,806,302 


2,313,527 
258,731 


7,078,914 


81,739,141 


746,318 


948,914 


Month ended 
April 30 
1936 1937 
ee a See 
— i £ £ 
a 4,847,917 | 6,620,091 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 603,591 | 1,028,599 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 586,346 671,844 
Bh, BRRRE ccsccopsncece heieinsiaianenmassiun 6,481,068 | 7,504,411 
E, POBROS .22cccccccccscccccees 4,893,032 5,466,490 
F. F Fruit and Vegetables ... | 3,309,707 | 3,21 1,343 
- ns _ — 3,377,554 | 3,340,452 
H. Other Food .........cccceceseeeee 3,361,557 | 4,398,801 
D; FRIED cncninenstntonescccecceswenses 891,644 496,358 
Total, Class I .......00000+00+ . | 28,352,416 | 32,738,389 
11.—Raw ee ae Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
ED  ccttictamninaciniempsiionpoens 1,145 2,552 
B. Other Repeaiiees a 
ae 408,326 | 435,544 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap.........0+++++ 886,845 814,334 
D. Non-Ferrous Me’ lerous Ores 
EE 1,027,625 | 1,452,992 
E. Wood and Timber .............++ 1,843,315 | 2,694,939 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 3,390,581 4,112,846 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and 
Woollen Rags ............00000 5,133,933 | 6,081,905 
H, Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils ... 166,815 170,678 
I, Other Textile Materials.......... 786,547 1,019,297 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, 
Fats, Resins and Gums ...... 2,643,333 | 4,144,227 
K. Hides and Skins, Undressed ... 1,736,631 —— 
L. Pai ing Ma’ hhioes 971,574 | 1,014,0 
M. ee pehapousnnsepencsonnes 369,745 1,064,764 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Materials 
and Articles mainly Un- 
manufactured .......... evecccce 681,490 826,186 
Total, Class II .........00++ «. | 20,047,905 | 25,984,097 
{Il.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel 6,841 10,005 
B, Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 558,788 758,702 
C. Iron and Steel and Manufac- 
eussencccconssooacs . 1,005,458 947,517 
1D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- 
oan nee 3,130,583 | 4,844,842 
ments and Instruments....... 523,762 651,379 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus 278,188 341,449 
G. cnnheniebnetmenens 1,527,527 | 2,235,590 
H. Manufactures of Wood and 
eepvceasepacassoonsessecess 600,152 673,239 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manufactures 216,575 308,877 
J. Woollen and Worsted Yarns 
and Manufactures .............. 216,520 395,940 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufactures 185,919 229,474 
L. Manufactures of other Textile 
PEIET sntuscentomabensnsonsen 549,646 706,067 
BE. DREIIEE sicrcssesnesesienmenenore 856,531 | 1,135,571 
N. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and 
SIT scisntutenasineshunshinenns 1,082,937 | 1,189,050 
©. Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- 
punshebeierieeiinneneel - | 3,235,920 | 4,313,719 
P. Leather and Manufactures 
sempecboepnceesesenessoness 759,991 869,163 
g Sees, Seeines, execeszccs 1,083,615 1,352,997 
V (including Locomo- 
Ships and ee 514,716 557,061 
S. Rubber Manufactures........... . 46,966 65,138 
: Articles wholly 
or mainly Manufactured ..... | 1,508,838 | 2,047,931 
Total, Class IIT............... 17,889,473 | 23,633,711 
fV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 181,127 272,053 
I ID : ccittnnncddoneneccntiinoce 192,706 242,648 
Total ..... Senensesnebsesdecoseee 66,663,627 


82,870,898 |266,517,229 |312,001,887 


SE 


essences 


| 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1936-1937 
———— ttt 


Estimated sales of home-grown 
wheat 


1 week to May 15 ......... esneseces 
37 weeks to May 15 ......... eensecces 


Average price of English wheat per 


Cwts. 






12,265,953 


Cwts. 
174,614 


Cwts. 
208,217 


12,279,077 





s. d. 
6 9 


Cwts. 
115,070 


9,681,841 





s. d. 
9 10 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two wate, and for the corres- 
ponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :-— 


—_—————— 
AVERAGE Price PER cwr. 


Quantitizs Sop 


Week ended 








Wheat | Basiy | Oats 





May 22, 19% 


Exports OF PRopUCE and MANUFACTUREs of the Unite 
D 


KinGpom (Value F.O.B.) 


Re en ae, ee eee ae 


Month ended 




































y Four Months end 
April 30 April 39 ed 
iii i 
1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ 
A. Grain and Flour .........0s-s0++ 161,825 159,908 | 62%.696| ¢ 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals ..... 59,188 84,841 239'988 605 ay 
C. Animals, Living, for Food ...... 358 268 1473) 8 
D. Meat .........0csseeseeseeeeees 71,905 95,736 338'816 1 5tg 
E. Dairy Produce ............ ; 92,219 80,033 | 343,742] 3, 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables ... 9,322 55,961 46.325 | Sat 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Prepara- ' 4.442 
tions vod 838,884 | 1,228,421 | 3,700,207| , 
855,640 | 947,022 | 3,859,737] 33,8 
326,186 439,389 | 1,454'905 Laine 
Total, Class I .......eseeeseees 2,415,527 | 3,091,579 | 10,613,894 | in mas 
neal tachhianoeel et | 12,105.75 
Il.—Raw Materials and Articles ‘ei. 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
2,150,261 | 2,914,696 | 8,782,651 | 10,3765 
84,799 143,259 334,682 
24,183 118,009 123,658 pr 
165,302 311,114 663,210 | 1,065.09 
5,892 10,435 | 25,570 |" ayy 
62,324 114,192 313,631 | 3837 
$81,225 893,352 | 2,397,634] 3.9404 
1,230 1,092 5,052] © 2.44 
43,513 54,605 83,393 196.17) 
264,785 323,374 | 1,054,764} 1.31419 
158,353 205,172 734,367 | 801 Ju 
98,934 174,033 383,410 | 596.90) 
13,660 36,035 60,173 | 119,033 
293,921 336,734 | 1,167,593] 1.19792 
3,948,382 | 5,636,102 | 16,229,788 | 20,s969% 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel 163,340 318,895 919,293 | 1,296,757 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 653,073 841,157 | 2,613,364 | 3,047,468 
C. Iron and Steel and Manufac- 
tures thereof .............00000 . | 2,927,685 | 4,129,173 | 11,088,835 | 14,712,816 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- 
factures thereof ............++ 818,785 | 1,366,991 | 4,087,965 | 5,113,28 
E, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments....... 617,747 801,110 | 2,526,126 | 2,891,622 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus 763,162 | 1,090,108 | 3,106,641 | 3,722.87 
G, Machinery ..000sesccccrsecccesesoees 3,308,667 | 4,111,082 | 13,412,626 | 14,973.88 
H. Manufactures of Wood and 
aaah aces 98,201 118,023 396,133 | 421,988 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manufactures| 4,602,973 | 5,855,168 | 20,295,749 | 22,555,78 
J. Woollen and Worsted Yarns 
and Manufactures .............. | 2,226,594 | 2,685,740 | 10,841,916 | 12,041,52 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufactures 100,072 132,937 414,703 | 455,570 
L. Manufactures of other Textile 
Materials .............+. nastiehdes 1,260,398 | 1,659,803 | 5,518,870 | 6,530,08 
u. SS SP eS moos 881,158 957,143 | 3,967,922 | 4,194,878 
och he ai Seas 1,639,143 | 2,174,805 | 6,816,186 | 8,146,1% 
i ats esins, Manu- 
TEIIIEE cnsenepunensiinnnsnensnyee 366,550 495,571 | 1,585,343 | 1,964,598 
P. Leather and Manufactures ie 
acne Tics consent: 332,825 | 524,332 | 1,343,579} 1,785 64 
‘ yore, © amnent 511,058 651,703 | 2,079,770 2,362,048 
Ve (including Locomo- Py 
tives, Ships and Aircraft) ... | 2,677,348 | 2,968,508 | 9,722,915 ee 
S. Rubber Manufactures............ 25,647 153,439 | 530,726} 54, 
Articles wholl 760 96 
or mainly Manufactured .. 1,938,442 | 2,325,854 | 7,560,701 ee 
Total, Class TIT...........0.. 26,012,868 | 33,361,542 {108,829,363 |127,1252% 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 41,005 79,922 | 212,663) 2488 
V.—Parcel Post ........cccecccseesseees 1,009,362 857,886 | 3,597,456 37m 
TRE cecnniccsenanmnncsisind 33,427,144 | 43,027,031 |139,483,164 164,146,184 


OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Despite a rather slow demand, prices remained unallem 
The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed Preis 
for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week be gis and 
90s. to 96s.; Canadian, 87s.; Danish, 95s.; against 90s. to ch 14,062 
95s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included : 
bales; Canadian, 7,660; Dutch, 2,490; Lithuanian, 1,510; tively, 
2,590; as against 14,497, 7,432, 2,886, 1,503 and 3,020 bales, respeclY™ 
in the previous week, 

lies. 

BUTTER.—The market in Colonial sorts firmed up on shorter Sp? 
Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
were: New Sesund. finest salted, 108s, 6d. to 109s. ; Aue 
salted, 108s.; Danish, 108s. to 109s.; compared with 103s., 19. 
and 110s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—Stocks of English Cheddar cheese are 0 
and no quotations are available. The market in other 
steady. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Wednesday were as follows: Canadian, finest coloured, 
and New Zealand, finest coloured, 72s. 6d.; against 76s. - 
respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday’ W 
= Ib., as against 8 cents per Ib. last week. In Londos, > wr 
ast, good fermented new crop, Accra, ‘“‘ October-Decem 34 a wee 
at 36s.~36s. 6d. per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 38%. 0° 
Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as '° 


ow almost cert 
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. delivered, for home consumption, 5,041 bags; exported, nil; 
» 083 bag 67 bags, against 158,663 bags a year ago. 


tocks, 304, : , a 

ednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents 
COFFEE:— On eas commeaell with 9} cents per Ib. last wees and 
ver Ib. in ib, a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week 
b cents aa ws: Brazilian, landed, 196 cwt.; delivered, for home con- 
ere as “7 . exports, nil; stocks, 2,161 cwt., against 11,267 a year 
umption, al ond other South American: Landed, 950 cwt.; delivered, 
go, Centr sumption, 1,303 cwt. ; exported, 168 cwt.; stocks, 116,101 
r home Coe 126,536 last year. Other kinds: Landed, 1,007 cwt.; 
wt, ~~ home consumption, 2,932 cwt.; exported, 188 cwt.; stocks, 
ant cwt., against 181,299 last year. 


GGS.—The market was firm for English and Irish, with other de- 
ot ssteady. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, 

ML, about 15-15} Ib.) realised 9s. 9d. to 10s. per 120, against 9s. 3d. 
9 last week; while Danish (154 lb.) made 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d., as 
vainst §s, 6d. to 8s. 9d. last week, 


‘'PRUIT.—Trade at Covent Garden was active all last week, says The 
itgrower, and although quieter conditions have ruled since the 
"ida the fall in business has been less than usual. Despite heavier 
noo apples sold well and were only a shade cheaper. Pears remained 
steady selling line while hothouse grapes, restricted to Belgian, cleared 
“jj at steady prices. Guernsey green figs, now on the market, made from 
. to 18s. per dozen, English peaches made = to 36s. per dozen for finest 
ples, while forced strawberries cleared well at from 4s. to 10s. per Ib. 
eich apricots were a — easier on larger supplies, while French 
herries were also lower. Reliable parcels of oranges were dearer, grape- 
it sold rather better and lemons remained short and dear. 


MILK.—Information relative to the operation of the Milk Marketing 
kcheme during April as issued by the Milk Marketing Board is given 
n the following table, together with comparable statistics for earlier 


months :— 
































x 


April, 


April, Jan. 
1936 1937 


Feb., | March, 
1937 1937 





Regional pool prices* (per gallon) : 
NorthaGM .......cvcsesosovccccceeces 





dncovesunest Genes 14 14 13; 12 
shaaineiniietaneetsiinainn 14 14 14 12 
secveececoossooooooes 14 14 14 12 
abocecaconectscnsocss 1 13 13 12 
esabonondenconteneces 13 13) 13 12 
idneinipisianniehele 14 14 1 12 
scepiaanqeineunnsenhbanenn 143 14 14 12 
sehebiasidiapersunpenees 14 13 1 12 
chimeotivepy iiibews 13 13 1 12 
South-Eastern .......000ssseceseese 123 14 14 14 13 
iquid milk price (per gallon, all 
IEEE csttassssatharmeeenztcieaade 16 17 17 17 16 
nufacturing price (per gallon, 
IED rcstnseninsnteacinerenesees 4-885 6-249 6-26 5-824 5-293 
Million gallons 
otal sales under contract......... 77-03 64-15 60-00 69-45 72-81 
For liquid consumption ......... 45-44 48-14 45-02 49°17 47-77 
For manufacturing .............+. 31-359 16-01 14-98 20-28 25-04 














* On account to the nearest farthing. 


Accredited producers receive Id. per gallon in addition to the above 
prices. Premiums for level deliveries and for Grade “A” or special 
services are paid to the producers concerned in addition to the pool price. 


Transport charges are payable by individual producers and are deducted 
from accounts, 


-MEAT.—At Smithfield market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
_ 3s. 10d. to 4s. 3d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 
mf. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., against 3s, 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the 
oneal Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
206 tons, a decrease of 8,208 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
Beef and mutton accounted for 4,602 tons, mutton and lamb 2,520, and 
pork and bacon 700, as compared with 4,852, 2,957 and 806 tons, 
Mespectively, in the same week of 1936, 


steer PER —On Tuesday, Singapore white Muntok, spot, was quoted 
oe lb. in bond, against 6d. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong, 
ye one, was quoted at 3d. per Ib. sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. 
Bi ck 3 . Movements of pepper in London last week were as follows : 
e — nil; delivered, 1 ton; stocks, 1,867, against 1,729 last 
— yhite, landed, 59 tons; delivered, 26 tons; stocks, 11,969, com- 
pared with 12,301 a year ago. 


be The Spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, was 10s. per cwt. 
r May-June” = Wednesday, as compared with 10s. per cwt. a week ago. 
ewt, az ne, in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 9s. per 
follo gainst 9s. last week. Movements in London last week were as 


ollo ys * ° : 
1239. Landed, 41 tons; delivered, 70 tons; stocks, 1,041 tons, against 
eV a Year ago, 


Rape Prices have relapsed this week. The New York spot quota- 
last week 4 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-45 cents per Ib. 
Seer be = 3-50 cents per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw 
azainst 6, 8440 included ‘ August” delivery at 6s. 2}d. to 6s. 34d., 
in London id. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses 
tons squinat ta Liverpool last week were as follows: Imports, 13,309 
of 1936 - 7 Ronan in the previous week and 12,012 in the same week 
tively: ste tae 13,090 tons, against 30,039 and 17,686 tons, respec- 

*» Stocks, 181,843 tons, against 181,624 and 187,741 tons, respectively. 




















TEA.— 71 3 
Tea Brokers 41 olowing table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
in recent weeks + ociation) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
Week ended | Northern. 

India — Ceylon | Java | Sumatra] Africa | Total 
Psi ig cat i ME eR co A 
May 14, 1996 d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Apr. 18, tag | 12°58 | 13-66 | 13-08 | 10-80 | 10-36 | 11-86 | 13-19 
NS 14-82 | 15-83 | 17-66 | 14:15 | 12-94 | 13-83 | 15-47 

ho Henan 14-79 16-38 17-36 14-81 13-08 13-98 15-68 


ee 15-04 | 16-37 | 17-35 | 13-68 | 12-73 | 14-18 | 15-68 
“ne 15-26 | 16-15 | 17-28 | 14-52 | 13-23 | 14-31 | 15-80 
ae 15:58 | 16-58 | 17-15 | Nil Nil | 14-83 | 16-23 


stint he eee eee 


T 
‘he London market was closed this week. 
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VEGETABLES.—Supplies of tomatoes are increasing daily and prices 
at Covent Garden have consequently been declining, says The Fruttgrower. 
Cucumbers rose in price this week on shorter supplies and good quality 
asparagus has been a prominent item. Salads of all kinds sold well, house- 
grown beans were a point easier, but green peas held their price. Supplies 
of greenstuff and cauliflower were again heavy and, despite the low prices 
now ruling, were difficult to clear. New potatoes were a more active item, 
first Jersey realising 4d. to 44d. per Ib., but Matano were easier at 23s. 
to 24s. per cwt. Meanwhile, old potatoes held their price, best siltland 
King Edward realising 10s. to 11s. per cwt. at the Borough on Tuesday, 
the same as last week, 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


_ VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets are very quiet 
indeed after the holiday and there is little disposition to do business. 
Linseed, though in poor demand, remains steady and prices fluctuate 
only slightly. A few parcels of Plate afloat have changed hands, but 
crushers, who appear to be well supplied with seed already arrived, are not 
in the market for forward shipment. At the same time shippers are not 
pressing sales and are awaiting the development of the American supply 
situation. Shipments from River Plate ports last week were rather heavier. 
The United States is still taking Plate seed to meet current requirements, but 
on a smaller scale. So far this year Argentina has shipped 980,000 tons, of 
which 384,000 tons has been destined for America. India is exporting only 
slowly her new crop, the average being about 6,000 tons per week, but 
may offer more freely when the market outlook is clear. Linseed oil is in 
fair demand from consumers, but prices have receded slightly, raw oil 
ex Hull now being obtainable for forward delivery around {29 10s. per ton, 
naked, Cotton seed is a very easy market, but the slump in price has not 
stimulated trade. Demand for refined oil for export and on home account 
is slow and prices are down 10s, per ton, Trade in oilcakes is only moderate. 


RADIUM.—It is reported from Canada that the Eldorado Gold Mines, 
Ltd., has accepted orders for the delivery of 50 grammes of radium during 
1937. The necessary quantities of pitchblende concentrates have already 
been stored at the company’s mines in the Great Bear Lake region and at 
the refinery at Port Hope (Ontario). It will be remembered that the 
company began producing radium about four years ago. By November 16, 
1936, production of the first ounce (28 grammes) of radium was completed. 
Output has since been at the rate of about 2 to 3 grammes per month and 
will be raised substantially during the remainder of the year to enable the 
company to deliver 50 grammes in 1937. With an output of 50 grammes, 
the Eldorado company would be the world’s largest radium producer. 
Until two years ago the Belgian Congo Union Miniére du Haut Katanga 
was the only large radium producer in the world. The record output of the 
Belgian-Congo was 60 grammes in 1930, but since then Belgian production 
has declined very sharply. At present it is believed to be only one quarter 
to one-half of the 1930 level. The rise of the Canadian production is grati- 
fying, as it has resulted in a sharp drop in radium prices from about 
$65,000 dollars per gramme to $25,000 per gramme. 


RUBBER.—Despite the continued improvement in the statistical 
osition, the market has again had an easier tone. Messrs Symington and 
Nilson summarise the causes of the movement as follows : Uncertainties 

regarding the future price of gold; the effects of Mr Chamberlain’s Budget 
proposals; labour troubles; political uncertainty; and the imposition by 
Germany of an import duty on all crude rubber. The spot price in New 
York on Wednesday was 20; cents per lb., compared with 21% cents per Ib. 
a week ago and 23,), cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official buyers’ price 
for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in London was 10,4,d. per Ib., 
as against 10}jd. on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, 
business has been done at 10}d. for “ June” shipment, as against 10},d. 
a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week 
totalled 47,199 tons, against 47,199 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks 
amounted to 134,152 tons. 


POTASH.—In a table in the leading article on Spain’s Mineral 
Resources in last week’s Economist (page 390), the arrangement 
of ‘ ditto” marks suggested that Spain’s production of potash salts 
was 121,372 million tons. The figure should have read 121,372 tons. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 


Affords a complete international banking service 
through its branches in 


ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, PARAGUAY 
CHILE, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR 
GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, PERU 
SALVADOR, VENEZUELA, BRAZIL 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL, FRANCE 


Head Office : 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


Agencies in: New York, Manchester, Bradford 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, Erc.— 
Whea s. a. «. a 


t— 
a re 23 
Gaz. av., per cwt. 
pene. Ses. Gaz. av... 10 7 


0 
3 

0 

0 58 
6 410 
4 40 
6 5 6 
462 


@ 2o oao So oooo 
°° 


oom 
S88 
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65 


10 


20 
17 


‘27 
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Irish finest bladders ... 72 0 80 0 
US. ............ percwt. 70 0 71 0 


THE ECONOMIST 
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UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, May 19th. 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


POTATOES— 
English King Edward 


SPICES— 
Pepper, per Ib.— 
Black Lampong 


eeeeeecee 


per cwt. 


SUGAR— 

id = per em) 
shi at CU K. TK feet. 
BWI. crystallised . 

oe white, c. & f. India 


Reringrp— 


eeeeeeees 


TOBACCO— 
(Duty, 9/6-10/64 per Ib. 
Empi 7/54- 


vir 








Italian P.C. . 

Manilla, May- -July ya" 

JUTE— 

Native Ist mks ... per ton 

cif. HARB. 

May-June ............... 

Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 
May-June .........ccores 
LK— 
CORAIR ccccoccccced per Ib 
RE 


sd 64. 
0 0 11 («0 


17 3° 19 





ecooco 
@enouoe 
—— a ot 


° 
Zx~ 
oF 


wooL— 


COAL— s. da. s. d. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty... 19 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, fo. 4 


25 0 
£3. d. 


£s. d. 
° aos ton 64:0/0 67/0/0 

ts (strong) ......... 95/0/0 
aaa ecccceccees 63'15/0 64/0/0 


salbsaneodatpen 2389 23/11/3 
SpelterG.0.B. ssseesse0e-: 22189  23/5/0 


Eng 
Standard cash ......... 2540/0 255/0/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 


= 


fie 


+ seeeee 


2ak Sam 
eo ~~ Ban -OoOme 
a 


a= — 
ecoeeocoe™as SCSCOF OKaNweo: 


— 
conus 


Do., 
Nitrate of soda ... . per “wes 
Potash—Chlorate, net . 


Ay = sacks, 11 to ton 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
oe 


4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads Le oar aae 
COPRA— 
S.D.Straits c.if., per ton 16/5/10 
DRUGS— 


Camphor— sd. s. d. 
2 OEE -perlb. 2 4 

eocene prlb 6 9 7 6 
ios 
Wet salted—Australian 


perrib. 0 7 O 7} 
West Indian nnn. 05 O 5 





May 22, 1937 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


- od 
07 
4 
oy 
07 
if 
60 
TEI dihanestntncnnins 
Bark Tanned Sole ...... +8 3¢ 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 9 19 
Do. Eng. or WS do. 10 19 
Bellies from DS do. 0 54.07 
Do. Eng. or WS és. 07 0% 
Dressing Hides ......... 18 23 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. § 9 i) 
Aust.BendsAvg.7/llb. 1 4 14 
VEGETABLE OILS— fs 4, 


Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29 100 
| RE 0/0 


ose 37 
Cotton-seed, crude 30:00 
Coconut, crude ............ 25 100 
pabnnipehnetnosesesnneen 20.176 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
per ton........ sechatneiaiabe 9/7/6 
Seeds—Linseed— 


La Plata, p. ton, Apr. 13'2/6 
Calcutta—per ton canes wanse 
4. 


Turpentine, per cwt. ...... 39 3 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 


bri. London..per gall. 0 10} 


Furnace...per gall. 6 3}¢ 
Diesel......per gall. 0 4} 


a per ton 20/15/0 22/10 


RUBBER— ad ad 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
per lb. 0 10% 
Fine hard para. pezlb. 0 11 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... percwt. 49 0 54 0 
SHELLS— f s {4 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 10 10 10 
TALLOW— s. d 
London town...percwt. 26 0 
TIMBER— fad 
Swedish u/s 3 + woe per std. : : : 
” 24% » | 
2 ‘ wa Bet 
Can'dn us " 4108 
Pitchpine ........--<-++ per load 11 0 0 
Rio Deals. .........++++ per std. 35 0 0 
CA .crcccrcesseeesses per load 27 0 0 
Honduras Mahg. logs ... ¢. ft. 0 12 : 
African ” ’ _ ” 0 6 
Amer. Oak Boards .....- » 968 
Ash 4p _—seenees ae Me : 
” ” 6 
“rae oo 88 


t These prices are for tue: oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tas. 





May 20, Apr. 21, 
1936 1937 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
future, Chicago, per bushel ...... 
Maize, nearest fu Chicago, 
per bushel ~ thee + alleen. 


om maapst | Ou 
~ ture, Chicago, 


Barley, aearest future, Chicago, 


Cotes, Rio No, 7, ca eee 
Santos No. 4, sg 


Covoa, Accra, nearest future, 
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UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


1937 


Cents Cents Cents 
95} 134} 122} 


63} 128} 1254 
243 49} 45§ 
54} 111} 109} 


774 76} 
i 
1 11} 


5-20 9-47 7-62 


May 12, May 19, 


1937 
Cents 
1333 
133} 

52} 
118} 

73% 

9 
11 


7°37 


May 20, Apr. 21, May 12, My. 
1 1937 1997 
= Cuban Contettagels, | 96 Conte Cents 


Cotton, spot, per Ib 


Rubber, sheet, spot, 
per PECTS HEHE SEE CES HEHE Ee 
a eye 

Copper, “* Fi 


“ Electrolytic,” Export 


a ea 


2s Ib. ee 


ine 


Fhe 


May 19, 
1937 
Cents 
$72 3-50 345 
11-72 14-06 13:31 


meme ot. * 


104 116 116 116 
s-873 14-025 19-97 
9-10 14-25 420 ' 
4-90 6-75 * Hh 
45.873 so vs = # 





